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[.—On an Illuminated and Emblazoned Copy of the Statutes from Edward IIT. to 
Henry VI., illustrating the Genealogy of the Family of Fitzwilliam of Mable- 
thorpe, co. Lincoln. By Atrrep Hieerns, 


Read 30th November, 1899. 


THe volume [ exhibit to-night is a folio copy on vellum of the Statutes Ist 
Edward III. to 23rd Henry VI., the text written in single column of thirty-eight 
lines and preceded by an elaborate index covering fifty-two folios. The legislation 
of each regnal year opens with a large initial letter painted in ultramarine upon 
a floriated vermilion background of penwork, which extends, in the form of 
flourishes, far into the margin of the page. The initial letter of the king’s name 
in the first Act of each reign is of still larger dimensions, usually from 2} to 3 
inches square. It is, in each instance, elaborately illuminated in gold and colours, 
and encloses a shield of arms relieved upon a background of lake covered with 
delicate scrollwork in white body-colour. From the initial letter proceeds illumi- 
nated foliage completely enclosing three sides of the text. 

On looking at the series of armorial bearings in this book it will be noticed 
that the dexter half of the shield invariably contains the following charge, viz. : 
Argent a chevron between three cross-crosslets within a bordure sable bezanty ; and 
the inference that the volume was written for a member of a family entitled to 
bear those arms would seem to be fully warranted. A reference to Papworth’s 
Ordinary shows that they are the arms of the family of Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe, 
in the county of Lincoln. 

A pedigree of that family is given in Harleian MS. 1487, in the British 
Museum, from which it appears that it was a branch of the great Yorkshire family 
of the same name, and descended from Sir William Fitzwilliam, Knight, of 
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Sprotborough, temp. Edward II., whose younger son, Thomas, married Elizabeth, 


daughter and heiress of Thomas de Mablethorpe, and thus became the founder of 
the Fitzwilliams of Mablethorpe.* 

The family became extinct at the end of the eighteenth century,” and the site 
of their residence, at a distance of about a mile from Mablethorpe, is now 
' occupied by a farmhouse, still called Mablethorpe Hall. At the date of the 
publication of Allen’s History of Lincolnshire in 1834 the farmhouse was * within 
a spacious moated area,” but whether that is still the case I cannot say. 

I propose to go through the series of arms in the book before us, chiefly for 


the purpose of showing that there is a rough correspondence between the reign of 
the successive kings of England from Edward III. to Henry VI. and the tenure 
of the manor of Mablethorpe by successive members of the Fitzwilliam family. I 
conjecture that it is this correspondence which suggested the idea of decorating 
the volume with a genealogical succession of the arms of the owner’s family ; and 
[ shall be glad if anyone can refer me to other copies of the statutes decorated 
with a similar series of arms. In most instances of such volumes, I believe, the 
arms are of a fanciful character. 

Turning to the beginning of the book, i.e. to the head of the index, we find 
that the sinister half of the shield of arms there displayed bears Gules a chevron 
hetween three cross-crosslets or and in chief a lion passant argent; i.e. if we 
disregard the lion passant, the charges are the same as those of the dexter half, 
although the tinctures are different and the bordure is absent. There can be no 
doubt that these are intended for the arms of the heiress of the de Mablethorpes, 
although they do not quite agree with those given in Papworth, as he shows a 
bend in place of the chevron. It would seem that Thomas Fitzwilliam on his 
marriage with Elizabeth de Mablethorpe abandoned the arms of the Yorkshire 
Fitzwilliams and assumed those of de Mablethorpe with a change of tincture and 
the addition of a bordure for difference. The only date I have found connected 
with the first Thomas Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe shows that an estate was settled 
upon him in remainder by his father in 1325, i.e. in 18 Edward II. 

In the initial letter “E” of the first Act of Edward III. (Plate I. fig. 1) we 
find the arms of Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe impaling those of Friskney of Lincoln- 


* W. O. Massingberd, History of Ormsby-cum-Ketsby, in the Hundred of Hill and County of 


Lincoln (Lincoln, 1893), 259, 
» The last representative appears to have been a widow, Sarah Lindsey, who died in 1778, aged 


Sl. Massingberd History of Ormsby, 268. 
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shire, t.e. Azure a saltire between four cross-crosslets or. The occurrence of cross- 
crosslets once more seems remarkable, but may possibly be accounted for by séme 
earlier connection of the Friskneys with the de Mablethorpes. There is no men- 
tion in the pedigree given by the Harleian MS. of a Friskney marriage, but it 
seems more probable that the compiler of the pedigree has omitted a generation 
than that an imaginary coat of arms has been imported into the volume for deco- 
rative purposes. 

The initial letter “R” of the first Act of Richard II. (Plate I. fig. 2) is 
filled with a shield bearing on its sinister half Argent two bars engrailed sable, which 
are the arms of the de Stayne family; and according to the Harleian pedigree the 
second Thomas Fitzwilliam (or, as I take it, the third, on the supposition that a 
generation has been omitted in the pedigree) married Joan, the heir of William de 
Stayne. There is evidence that the marriage took place before 1376, as in that 
year Hugelina, widow of John de Cantilupe, re-leased to Thomas Fitzwilliam and ; 
Joan, his wife, and their heirs, her rights in‘the manor of Maydenwell and South 
Somercotes.* 

Proceeding to the Acts of Henry IV. we find the initial “H” filled with a 
shield, on which the arms of Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe, quartered with those of 
de Stayne, appear in the dexter half, whilst those of Aske of Aghton, co. York, 
Or three bars azure with an annulet for difference, quartered with the arms of 
Dawtry, azure five fusils in fess argent, occupy the sinister half. This agrees with 
the Harleian pedigree, and is confirmed by brasses still existing in Mablethorpe 
church, which indicate that the husband died Ist November, 1403, and that his 
wife, daughter of “John Askt,” died 9th July in the same year.” Their deaths 
therefore took place during the reign of Henry I[V., at the head of whose Acts 
their arms stand in the book before us. 

Coming now to the Acts of Henry V., we find that the shield filling the initial 
letter “ H” has on its dexter half, as under Henry IV., the arms of Fitzwilliam 
of Mablethorpe and de Stayne borne quarterly, but the quarterings of Aske and 
Dawtry on the sinister half are now replaced by the arms of Dymock, the family 
of the hereditary champion of England, Vair a fess gules fretty or. (Plate I. 
fig. 3.) The Harleian pedigree shows that the son of Thomas Fitzwilliam and 


Elizabeth, daughter of John Aske, married the daughter of Sir Thomas Dymoke, 


* Close Roll 49 Edward III., Part I.; quoted by Massingberd, History of Ormsby, 255. 
DS e G. E. Jeans, List if Sepulchral Brasses in Line lnshere. (Horncastle, 1895.) Unfor- 


tunately only the matrices of the shields of arms belonging to these brasses have been preserved. 
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Knt. The Thomas Fitzwilliam last mentioned died 9th April, 1479." As he had 
succeeded to the estate in 1403, he held it during the reign of Henry V., and 
therefore the arms of himself and his wife properly appear at the head of the 
Acts of that king. 

Coming finally to the reign of Henry VI., we find that the initial letter 
(Plate I. fig. 4) contains the arms of Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe and de Stayne 
on the dexter half with a label of 3 points gules added, indicating, therefore, that 
the arms are those of an elder son, who can be no other than the Thomas Fitz- 
william the younger, described in the pedigree as Sir Thomas *Fitzwilliam, Knt., 
and the husband of Margaret, daughter of Sir James Harington. Her arms, 
Sahle fretty argent, a cinqueforl for difference, appear on the sinister half of the 
shield. As the use of the label shows that the head of the family was still alive, 
the book must have been written before 1479, the date (as I have already men- 
tioned) of the death of the Thomas Fitzwilliam who married the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Dymoke. 

The following pedigree illustrates the various descents noticed : 


Thomas Fitzwilliam, son of Sir William=-Elizabeth, dau. and heiress of Sir Thomas 


Fitwilliam, of Sprotborough. | (or Robert} de Mablethorpe. 


Fitzwilliam>. ... . Friskney. 


Thomas Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe.=-Joan, dau. and heiress of William de Stayne. 


Thomas Fitzwilliam, Esq., ob. 1 Nov.=-Elizabeth, dau. of John Aske, ob. 9 June, 
1403. 1403. 


Thomas Fitzwilliam, of Mablethorpe,==Margaret, dau. of Sir Thomas Dymoke, knt. 
Esq., ob. 9 April, 1479. ob. 20 June, 1463. 


Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Mable->=Margaret, dau. of Sir James Harington. 


thorpe, knt. 
Ing. P.M. 13 Henry VII. 


Sir George Fitzwilliam, of Mablethorpe, knt. 
Ing. P. M. 5 Edw. VI. 


* Brass in Lincoln Cathedral. Bishop Sanderson’s Survey, from F. Peck, Desiderata Curiosa 


(1851-8). See Massingberd’s History of Ormsby, 259, note ++. 
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Judging from the character of the illumination, the book might very well be 
dated about 1460, or the first year of Edward [V. The absence of the Acts 
from 24th Henry VI. to the 1st Edward IV. may reasonably be accounted for by 
the difficulty of obtaining records of the proceedings of Parliament during that 
troubled time; and, in point of fact, the legislation appears to have been of no 
practical legal importance. It is a permissible conjecture that the book was 
ordered in connection with the appointment of Thomas Fitzwilliam the younger 
as a justice of the peace; for I find that his name is ineluded in the Lincolnshire 
Commission of the Peace of 1 Edward IV. (1460-1) for the parts of Lindsey in 
which Mablethorpe is situated. A commission de Wallis et fossatis in the parts of 
Lindsey to various persons, including Thomas Fitzwilliam the younger, is dated 
Ist July, 1462. There is nothing to show when or on what occasion Thomas 
Fitzwilliam the younger was knighted. According to Metcalfe’s Book of Knights, a 
Thomas Fitzwilliam was knighted in 1481, but no particulars are given. Metcalfe 
also records the knighting of Thomas Fitzwilliam, Recorder of London, under the 
date 1487, but I show further on (see p. 7) that he was a knight in March, 1486. 

That the pedigree above quoted rightly describes the quondam Thomas 
Fitzwilliam the younger of Mablethorpe as a knight there can be no doubt. This 
is proved, not only by the post-mortem inquisition held at Lincoln Castle, 28th 
October, 1497, but also by his will, dated 25th June, 1494. In the latter docu- 
ment, of which the official transcript is preserved at Somerset House," he directs 
that his body is to be buried in the monasterie of Hagneby, in Lincolnshire, 
‘“‘w' in the quier of the same monasterie in an arche to be made in the wall of the 
Northside thereof in the place wher! is moost coveniét yerely to sette the hooly 
Sepulture uppon Good Friday. So that the sayd hooly Sepulture may stonde 
directly above my wrecched body if I happe to deceasse in Lincolnshire or w* in 
-xl, myles ther! of. Also I will that myn! Executou’s compowne w' thabbot and 
Covent there and prouide that a devoute and a solempnt Resurrecciofi may be kept 
there yerely uppon Estreday for euer, yf I prouide not therefore my silf and 
stabelyssh it in my life. for they have not accustomed to kepe any Resurrecioti there 
in tymes passed. bycause the order of there Religioti bindeth not theim thereto.” ” 

® P. C. C. Horne, 9. 

> Whether these directions, which are of a type very common in wills of the period, were 
carried out I am unable to say. There are, I believe, no remains of the Premonstratensian Abbey 
of Hagneby now above ground ; and the site is only marked by the moat which surrounded the buaild- 


There is a Hagneby Chronicle in the British Museum, which Mr. Hope has kindly referred to 


for me, but it ends at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and although there are three fifteenth- 


century additions relating to Mablethorpe, they only chronicle the irruption of the sea. 
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Another passage of some personal interest may here be quoted: “ Also I will 
that the ymage of oure Lady that now standith in my chapell at Lough be hadde 
to my place at Malberthorp. and in the chapell ther} to Remayne for euer.” 

He bequeaths to the high altars of three parish churches 20s. for tithes 
forgotten, one of these churches being St. Alban’s, in Wood Street, in the city of 
London. ‘There are a number of bequests for masses for the testator’s soul, to be 
said in parish and monastic churches in Lincolnshire and at Cambridge; and, 
besides this, 10s. to every house of the three orders of Friars Mendicant in the 
city of London; 20s. to the prior and convent of the Charterhouse next to 
London, as well as certain masses to be said in the house of the Friars Observants 
in Greenwich. These bequests, especially that to St. Alban’s, Wood Street, for 
tithes forgotten, seem to suggest that Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam had some connection 
with the city of London, and this is further confirmed by the following passage 
from the will: “ Also [ will that my place in Stepinhith w' thappo’tennc’ be sold 
for as moche money as may be gotin ther}fore.” A Lincolnshire knight would 
have hardly needed “a place” * in the favourite suburb of Stepney unless he had 
some business in London; and I hope to show that it is practically certain that 
Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, the original owner of the book which has come into my 
hands, held the important office of Recorder. An extract from the City Journals, 
which I owe to the courtesy of the present Town Clerk, shows that a Thomas 
Fitzwilliam was elected Recorder on 19th June, 1483; ° but unfortunately not the 
slightest hint is given as to his status. There is no record of the appointment of 
his successor, Sir Robert Sheffield, but it is known that Sheffield was present as 
Recorder at the election of Sheriffs in 1496; probably, therefore, Fitzwilliam held 
the appointment from 1483 to 1496. 

The next trace I find of Thomas Fitzwilliam the Recorder is the grant to him 
by Richard III. on 1st April, 1484,° of a lease for ten years of the manor of Salt- 
fleetby, part of the Duchy of Lancaster property and quite close to Mablethorpe. 
Of course this grant became void on the death of Richard III., but the Recorder, 
like many others who had received favours from Richard III., soon made friends 
with Henry VII., and he succeeded on 10th March, 1486, i.e. within about six 
months of Richard’s death, in getting a lease of the same manor of Saltfleetby for 


® The same term as is used with reference to the residence at Mablethorpe. 
’ 19 June, 1 Richard III. Item isto die Thomas Fitzwilliam electus est in Recordatorem 


Civitatis London habendum et occupandum idem officium cum omnibus proficuis eidem officio perti- 


nentibus quam diu se bene gesserit in eodem, ete. Journal 9, fo. 26b. 
© See Records of Duchy of Lancaster in Record Office, Reg. 20, fo. 88d. 
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‘ 


a period of seven years.* The next day he obtained an annuity of £10 for life 
“for his advice to the King,” the annuity being payable out of the Honour of 
Bolingbroke, also in the county of Lincoln and part of the Duchy of Lancaster.’ 
The record of these grants proves that before the 10th March, 1486, the Recorder 
had been knighted, but there is nothing to show when he obtained that honour. 

On Ist October, 1488,° he surrendered the seven years’ lease of the manor of 
Saltfleetby and the annuity of £10, and received instead the grant of the same 
manor for life at the nominal rent of 10s. instead of at the rent of £20 lls. 8d. a 
year, which he had paid under the grant of Richard III. as well as under the first 
grant of Henry VII. 

Our Fellow, Mr. W. J. Hardy, whom I consulted professionally as to the 
possibility of obtaining information about the manor of Saltfleetby from un- 
published public records, examined for me the post-mortem inquisition on the death 
of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe held at Lincoln Castle on 28th October, 
1497. He found that the condition of the original is so bad as to make a great 
part of the document illegible, but so far as it can be deciphered there is no 
mention of Saltfleetby. In any case, however, it does not seem certain that the 
inquisition would take notice of a manor held on lease for life. It may be worth 
mentioning that the inquisition records the fact that Sir Thomas had enfeoffed the 
Bishop of Salisbury and other co-trustees with the manor of Malbushenderby to 
the use of himself and his heirs, such manor being held of the Duchy of Lancaster 
as of the manor of Bolingbroke. It will be remembered that the annuity of £10 
to Sir Thomas the Recorder was charged on the Honour of Bolingbroke. The 
inquisition shows that Sir Thomas of Mablethorpe died in March, 1497, and that 
Thomas Fitzwilliam, son of John, son of Thomas, was the next heir and of the age 
of ten years and more. 

Mr. Hardy next suggested that the accounts of the Duchy of Lancaster 
should be examined, and he found on reference to the auditors’ account of the 
Honour of Bolingbroke for 11 to 12 Henry VII. (i.¢., Michaelmas, 1495, to 
Michaelmas, 1496) that the rent of the manor of Saltfleetby was paid by Sir 
Thomas Fitzwilliam, Knight, but that the amount was the old rent of £20 11s. Sd. 


* See Materials illustrative of the Reign of Henry VII. ( Rolls series, 60), i. 382. 

Ibid. i. 383. 

* Records of Duchy of Lancaster in Record Office, Reg. 21, fo.125. The lease recites the grants 
of 1486, giving the dates as llth March and lst March respectively, and stating that the lease of 


Saltfleetby was assigned to the grantee by the name of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, Knight, Recorder of 


the City of London. 
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instead of the nominal rent of 10s. which should have been the amount under the 
patent of lst October, 1488. The accounts for the next year, 12 to 13 Henry VII. 
(i.e. Michaelmas, 1496, to Michaelmas, 1497) showed, however, that John Gamlyn 
was “approver ”’ at Saltfleetby, in other words that no rent was paid, the manor 
being in the hands of the Duchy. On the assumption that Sir Thomas of Mable- 
thorpe and Sir Thomas the Recorder are one and the same person, the cessation of 
the rent and the assumption of the manor by the Duchy agree with the fact, which 
we have gathered from the post-mortem inquisition, that Sir Thomas of Mablethorpe 
died in March, 1497 ; but the continuous payment of a rent of £20 11s. 8d., which 
further research showed had been made by Thomas Fitzwilliam or Sir Thomas 
Fitzwilliam, Knt., from the first year of Henry VII., notwithstanding the grant of 
lst October, 1488, which fixed, as from that date, a nominal rent of 10s., led us to 
doubt seriously whether the Duchy accounts could be relied on. Fortunately Mr. 
Hardy had the lucky idea of looking at the part of the accounts dealing with 
annuities, and he found in the account 10 to 11 Henry VII. that the accountant 
claims allowance for £20 and 20d. = £20 1s. 8d. for an annuity paid to Sir 
Thomas Fitzwilliam out of the Honour of Bolingbroke, which sum he says is 
included in the £20 11s. 8d. that he charges himself with having received as rent 
from Sir Thomas. So that really he only pays to the Crown 10s., the rent fixed 
in the lease for life by the patent of Ist October, 1488. In point of fact, in order 
to keep on his books the normal rent of the manor (£20 11s. 8d.), he charged a 
fictitious sum of £20 1s. 8d. per contra under the head of annuities. 

In the annuity account 12 to 13 Henry VII. (i.e. Michaelmas, 1496, to 
Michaelmas, 1497) the same entry occurs as in the previous year, but the sum for 
which the accountant claims credit is struck through and the words inserted, 
quia mortuus est ante fe stum Pasche. Easter Day, 1497, fell on the 26th March, 
and as we know that Sir Thomas of Mablethorpe died in March, 1497 (the post- 
mortem inquisition does not give the exact day), we should have to conclude that 
his namesake died within a few days of him, assuming that they were two 
individuals. One of the strongest points in favour of their identity has yet to be 
mentioned, the fact that there is no record of the death of the Recorder as such. 
His will was not proved in the Court of Hustings, and I have not been able to 


find any trace of it elsewhere. 

As another indication of the identity of Sir Thomas of Mablethorpe with the 
life-holder of the manor of Saltfleetby, I may perhaps mention that the auditor’s 
accounts for the Honour of Bolingbroke for 14-15 Henry VII. show that the 
rent (which had been raised to £24 a year) was paid in that year by George 
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Fitzwilliam, who was, in all probability, the person of that name then occupying 
Mablethorpe, and in fact the eldest surviving son of our Sir Thomas. 

According to Maitland’s History of London,* Thomas Fitzwilliam, the Recorder, 
was elected Member of Parliament for the city of London in 1483, the year of his 
election to the Recordership, and he continued to represent the city in Parliament 
in 1485, 1488, and 1489; but during the course of the last-mentioned year he was 
elected knight of the shire of Lincoln. Here again we have another connection 
between the Recorder and Lincolnshire. 

Having, as I hope, succeeded in identifying Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam the 
Recorder with the owner of Mablethorpe, I must now mention another knight of 
the same name, who sat as a member for the county of York in the same Parlia- 
ment of 1489 in which his namesake sat for Lincolnshire. Manning, in the Lives 
of the Speakers,” claims on his behalf the honour of having been chosen Speaker 
of the House, but states at the same time, oddly enough, that “the Parliamentary 
History is altogether silent as to his election to the chair.” As a matter of fact 
the published Rolls of Parliament® duly record the appointment of Sir Thomas 
Fitzwiliam as Speaker without giving us any means of identifying him. 
Apparently Mr. Manning, finding in Hunter’s /listory of Doncaster,’ which he 
quotes, an account of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Aldwark as having been a 
knight of the shire in the Parliament of 1489, jumped to the conclusion that he 
must be the Sir Thomas mentioned in the Parliamentary Roll; but I can see 
nothing in Hunter’s book to justify such a conclusion. It is infinitely more 
probable that the Just of Recorders of the City of London from 1298 to 1850, 
printed by direction of the Court of Aldermen in 1850, is right in stating that Sir 
Thomas the Recorder was the Speaker of the Parliament of 1489. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was common for the Speaker to be a man with 
some legal knowledge; and there are many instances of Recorders of London 
being chosen, the most famous being Sir Thomas More. In fact Sir Thomas 
Sheffield, who succeeded Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam as Recorder, was Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1512, although he had at that time vacated the office of 
Recorder.’ Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Aldwark and Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of 
Mablethorpe are brought together in Cott. MS. Julius B xii. fo. 91, which 
contains an account of the festivities in November, 1494, on the occasion of Prince 

* Vol. ii. 1198. > Pp. 15) © Vol. vi. f. 410d. 
* Joseph Hunter, South Yorkshire. The History and Topography of the Deanery of Doncaster in 


the Diocese and County of York ( London, 182%), 1. Zoo. 


Select Cases in the Court of Re quests (publication of the Selden Society, 1898), p. 9, note 3. 
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Henry (afterwards Henry VIII.) being made a Knight of the Bath and created 
Duke of York. It concludes with the “names of thastates, lordes, banerettes, and 
knyghtes beying at this fest,” and amongst them are “ Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, 
of Yorkshir,” and “ Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, of Lyncolnshire.” 

I think I may claim to have shown that in all probability the volume before 
us was written about 1460 for Thomas Fitzwilliam the younger of Mablethorpe, 
who subsequently became Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, Knt. Recorder and Member of 
Parliament for the city of London, and was afterwards elected Knight of the Shire 
for Lincoln and Speaker of the House of Commons. The book possesses, however, 
to me personally, and perhaps to some others here present, a greater interest than 
that of its original ownership, because it has on a fly-leaf the following note in the 
fine handwriting of its recent owner, that great lover and designer of beautiful 
books, the poet and artist, William Morris, who used to say, half in jest and half 
in earnest, that he joined the Society of Antiquaries in order that he might have 


the satisfaction of becoming part-owner of our Peterborough Psalter. 


This is his note: 


“An English book of good quality as to writing and ornament, the illuminated borders 
and armouries very characteristic of the place and period (c. 1450), the red and blue letters 
very wood. 

“ WILLIAM MORRIS, 
Kelmscott House, 
“ Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 
1891.” 
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I1.—On an Examination of the Grave of St. Cuthbert in Durham Cathedral Church, 
in March, 1899. By J. T. Fowner, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., FS.A., and Local 


Secretary, Honorary Canon of Durham. 
Read 14th December, 1899 


Ocvr Fellow and Local Secretary, Canon Greenwell, has recently devoted mucli 
time, thought, and labour to the piecing together of the broken portions of St. 


Cuthbert’s coffin that were removed from the grave in 1827." Special attention 


having thus been directed to the matter, it was thought desirable that another 
examination of the grave should be made in order to recover, if possible, some of 
the missing fragments.” For Dr. Raine expressly states that the new coffin 
provided in 1827 was “ deposited in the bottom of the original grave, upon a mass 
of broken wood, iron rings, and iron bars, the remnants of the two outer coffins of 


the Saint, which had been thrown into the grave.’ * It was further considered 


that an examination of the human remains might throw some light upon the long- 
disputed question of the identity of the body that was placed in the grave in 1542 
with that of St. Cuthbert, which had for nearly 840 years been enclosed in the 
coffin. After many delays, caused by the strong feeling in the minds of some 
whose objections rightly carried great weight, it was decided that the grave should 


be opened, the coffin of 1542 carefully raised, the other contents of the grave 


taken out, and the coffin returned to its place with its contents undisturbed. 
Accordingly, on March Ist, 1899, the large blue marble‘ slab in the floor of 
the feretory (fig. 1) was lifted at 11.25 a.m.° Under it was found a layer of sandy 
" See Raine’s St. Cuthbert, 180-216. 
For a full account of the remains of the coffin, abundantly illustrated, see the recently pub- 
lished Catalogue of Sculptured Stones in the Cathedral Library, 133-156. 
© St. Cuthbert, 216. 
A local term. See Rites of Durham (Surtees Society 15) 
is mentioned in Durham Account Rolls (Surtees Society 100), 745 
There were present the Dean, Canons Tristam, Farrar, Kynaston, Fowler, and Greenwell, Rev. 
W. Brown, R. C. priest (author of Where is St. Cuthbert buried), Rev. E. 8. Taylor, F.S.A., Rev. 
J. Haworth, Mr. Brown, the clerk of the works, and two or three labourers. Mr.C Hodgson Fowler, 


F.S.A., the cathedral architect, was asked to be present, | 


10, 32, 33, ete. This lapis MaATMoOT eus 


vas unfortunately absent from Durham 


at the time. 
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gravel, (fig. 2), in the middle of which, immediately under the upper slab, was a 


mass of some disintegrated textile wrapped in paper that was in the last stage of 
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Fig. 1. Plan of the site of St. Cuthbert’s shrine and grave. 
decay. The threads were of various colours and shades, and some of them were 
covered with gold. Among the gravel was found another mass of tangled 
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greenish-grey thread with filaments of gold, being apparently the remains of 
some textile, the more perishable threads of which had disappeared. These 
masses of thread no doubt represented portions of the vestments that had been on 
the body or preserved as relics, or of burses in which relics had been kept. They 
greatly resembled some of the thread found in the chapter-house graves in 1874." 
The gravel was carefully sifted as it was taken out, and in it were found a smal! 
molar tooth and some small fragments of wood, bone, and rusty iron. 

When all the gravel had been removed a second large stone slab was exposed, 
and was found to have a slightly hollowed chamfer all round it (fig. 2). It was 
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Fig 2. Longitudinal and transverse sections of St. Cuthbert’s grave. 


laid on a bed of mortar on the top of the stone sides of the grave. This lower 
cover was now lifted and tilted over so as to rest on its north side or edge, leaning 
on the heap of gravel with its face toward the south. It was observed to be 
slightly wider at the western or head end than at the foot. It was also noticed 
that the upper slab of blue marble had been so placed as to extend much further 
beyond the east end of the grave than it did beyond the west end. On the face 


of the lower slab were cut in bold letters the words: 
Ricardus heswell monachus, 


as observed and recorded by Dr. Raine.” 


& Archaeologia, xlv. 390, 391, 403 » St. Cuthbert, 183 
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The open grave of 1542 was now exposed. The sides were of squared stones, 
some of which were subsequently found to be of grey or “ blue” marble.* The 
uppermost course was chamfered,” and overhung the opening, which was accord- 
ingly somewhat contracted, yet large enough to admit of the lowering or raising 
of any coffin of ordinary dimensions (fig, 2). The different appearance of the 
upper course at the foot of the grave which was observed by Dr. Raine‘ was 
evident also to us. Dr. Lingard was inclined to think that the body was 
taken out of the grave in the time of Queen Mary, and that two stones 
without chamfers proved that the grave had been opened between 1542 and 
1827." But Dr. Raine offers a different explanation. On looking into the 
grave we expected to see the “coffin”? of 1827, but could discern nothing clearly. 
By the help of a lantern it was soon found that there was no coffin properly so 
ealled, but that there were three narrow boards about an inch apart, at first 
supposed to be lying on the coffin as a sort of protection. As soon as any 
attempt was made to raise these boards they fell to pieces, and it was then seen 
that they formed the top of the “coffin” of 1827, and that immediately under 
them lay a large quantity of human bones, shavings, and rotten wood. The so- 
called coffin had only been a sort of crate of thin deal, hastily knocked together, 
in which the bones had been packed in shavings from the carpenter’s shop. 

And now came the question how this frail and shabby packing-case, for 
it was nothing more, could be removed without disturbing its contents. Unless 
it were taken out, it was impossible to secure the remains of early coffins on 
which it lay, or properly to examine the masonry of the grave. An attempt 
was accordingly made to encase it in new boards with iron bands passed round 
them, or to protect it in any way that might seem feasible as the work went 
on. The most skilful and patient efforts of the clerk of the works and his 
labourers to this end occupied the remainder of this day and some hours of 
the next, but proved to be unsuccessful. Indeed, the only result was the 
complete disintegration of the decayed remains of the packing-case, and the 
unseemly spectacle of human bones, rotten shavings, etc. already referred to. 
In these unexpected circumstances it was felt that the most reverent treatment 


e 


of the human remains would be to effect a careful “ translation,’* with a view to 
® Cf. Rites of Durham, ch. ii., and see below, p. 17. 
» It has heen suggested that these chamfered stones may have formed the plinth of Heswell’s tomb. 
St. Cuthbert, 184. 
4 Notes and Queries, No. 286, April 21, 1855, 304. 
Strictly speaking, the translation of a saint’s body is the removal from a grave into a shrine 


either over the grave or in some other place 
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their being finally deposited in the grave in a decent manner; that to adopt 
this course would enable the bones to be carefully examined, and would make 
it easy to take out whatever there might be underneath them. A temporary 
shell or coffin, lined with cotton wool and white linen, was at once prepared, 
and on March 2nd, at about 2 p.m., the work of “translation” began." This 
continued through the whole of the afternoon, the bones of the principal 
skeleton, which were mostly in their right places, being arranged by me in 
their proper order in the temporary coffin, while the many other bones found 
with these, including the cloven portions of a skull, which we suppose to have 
been St. Oswald’s,” were laid separately in other receptacles. Meanwhile the 
chanting of those same Psalms and Canticles that had so often formed the praises 
of the holy dead, sounded in our ears as the afternoon service was being sung 
in the choir, and indeed, to use the words of the Rev. W. Brown, “ It was a 
rather solemn and impressive task, and was carried through very reverently.’”* 
Among the miscellaneous bones were doubtless many of those enumerated in 
the Liber de Reliquiis of 1383, recently printed by the Surtees Society with the 
Durham Account Rolls.‘ In that record will be found no less than four 
entries relating to bones “of the Holy Innocents,” and, as will be seen below, 
some bones of children were found. All the relics were removed to the Old 
Treasury in the cloister, which was kept carefully locked, lest any unauthorised 
persons should have access to them. 

There were now several matters requiring attention. The bones were to 
be examined by a competent anatomist, and for that purpose the valuable 
assistance of Dr. Selby Plummer was secured. Orders were given for a 
suitable oak coffin, provided with a horizontal partition under which the 
miscellaneous bones could be placed, a solid headpiece to support the skull as 
in stone coffins, and proper linings. On the lid was to be incised the cross 
commonly called “ St. Cuthbert’s,” surmounted by a crown, with reference to 
St. Oswald the king. The sides and bottom of the grave were to be examined 
for all stones that might be presumed to have belonged to the shrine, that 


such might be taken out, and new ones inserted in their places. All these 


* Present, the Dean, Canons Fowler and Greenwell, Rev. W. Brown, the clerk of the works, 


and the labourers. 


>’ On St. Oswald’s head, see Beda, Hist. Eccl. II. xii., Symeon, Hist. Eccl. Dunelm. 1. ii., and 


Reqinaldi Vita Oswaldi in the Rolls edition of Symeon, I. App. III. xlv-li. 


The Ushaw Magazine, July, 1899, 127. In the March and July numbers of that magazine 
ir n. writing a8 an eye-witness. 


be seen a full account, with illustrations, by Mr. Brow 


1 Vol. i. 425. 
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matters were at once put in hand, and the human remains, after having been 
deposited in the Treasury for some days, were removed to a room in the 
Deanery, where they could be more conveniently dealt with. Photographs of 
the skulls were taken, but unfortunately these were to a great extent unsuc- 
cessful, owing to the failure of the sensitive plates, only discovered when it 
was too late to obtain fresh negatives. From them, however, in conjunction 
with Dr. Plummer’s observations and measurements, our illustrations have been 
taken (Plate II.). The Purbeck marble stones found in the sides of the 
yrave were laid out on the floor of the feretory, where they now are (fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Purbeck step forming part of the grave of St. Cuthbert. 


None of them has any mouldings or ornament of any kind, but they fit 
together so as to form a course of masonry that doubtless formed part of the 
substructure of the shrine. And in one corner are faint but undoubted traces 
of the pilasters and sides of the quasi tomb. There are also remains of iron 
rods or dowels, but not of the “ fower staves of iron’’ mentioned in Rites, ch. ii. 
On Friday, March 17th, the whole of the bones, having been duly deposited 
in the new coffin, were restored to the grave. In the upper part of the coffin 
were placed the bones forming the skeleton supposed to be St. Cuthbert’s, and 


with these, as of old, the cloven skull of St. Oswald. The other relies were laid 


under the horizontal partition above mentioned. Within the coffin was placed a 
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bottle containing a Churchman’s Almanack for 1899, and a properly attested 
account of the recent investigation. The coffin was carried through the cloister 
and the church, the dean and the sacrist walking before it in surplices and con- 
ducting a short service by the grave. The sacred relics were once more laid to 
rest, and the two grave covers, with the intermediate gravel and the floor stones 
that had been taken up, were replaced exactly as before. 

The results of what has been done may be briefly summarised as follows : 

1. The relics are now entombed under decent and honourable conditions of 
sepulture. 

2. They have been properly examined and reported on, with the result of 
greatly strengthening the presumption that the almost complete skeleton is that of 
St. Cuthbert, and of all but positively identifying the remains of the skull of St. 
Oswald, and it is not likely that the body of St. Cuthbert would be hidden away 
without the Caput Oswald: which had so long been associated with it. ' 

3. Considerable portions of the Purbeck marble substructure of the shrine . 
have been found. 

1. Some fragments of the Anglo-Saxon and other coffins have been recovered ; 
the results in this direction have, however, been disappointing in respect of carved 


portions of the Anglian coffin, though by no means so in other respects." 


NOTE ON TRADITIONS AS TO THE REMOVAL OF ST. CUTHBERT’S 
BODY. 


There are said to be two traditions which affirm that the body of St. Cuth- 
t is generally believed to have 


bert has been removed from the grave in which 
been placed in 1542. One is called the secular and the other (if it be another) 
the Benedictine tradition. Of the secular tradition there are two versions. One 
of these was contained in a MS. in the possession of the late Provost Consitt, of 
Durham, and there is a facsimile of it and of a note connected with it in Where 
is St. Cuthbert buried? by the Rev. W. Brown, B.A., Durham, 1897, facing 
p. 37. It appears to be in a hand of the last century, and runs as follows: 
‘Subter Gradus saxeos (secundi, et tertii) Clymacis ascendentis et ducentis erga : 
turré Campanori in Templo Cathedrali Civitatis Dunelmensis ppe horologit grande, 


quod locatur in Angulo Australi Fani ejusdem, sepultus jacet Thesaurus p”tiosus 


See Catalojue of Seulptured Stones, 
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(Corpus S. Cuthberti).” This points distinctly to the staircase at the south-west 
corner of the south transept, where a most thorough exploration was made in 
1467, when nothing whatever was found. The other version comes from a paper 
furnished by Mr. Swinburne, some time town clerk of Gateshead, by whose 
ancestors, who were Roman Catholics, the original had been preserved, the pro- 
bable date of which I have no means of knowing. It is printed in Archbishop 


Kyre’s History of St. Cuthbert, 1887, Appendix B, as follows: 


Infra saxeos gradus tertio et secundo 
Ducentis et ascendentis ad clochim turrim 


Jacet thesaurus pretiosus Corpus Sancti Cuthberti. 


This appears to be to the same effect as the version given above. But as it was 
thought that the words clochim turrim, evidently a corrupt reading, might mean 
bell-tower, and that the north-west or Galilee tower, which formerly contained 
some of the bells, might be the true hiding-place, a thorough search was made 
there as well as in the transept, and with the same negative results. The base of 
the south-west tower was also examined, but without any result. Mr. Brown 
mentions an oral tradition pointing to Bishop Langley’s tomb in the Galilee as 
the place where the body of St. Cuthbert now lies, but it is not likely that this 
tomb will be opened in order to look for it. The late Provost Consitt and many 
others thought that the secular tradition was completely disposed of by the inves- 
tigations of 1867. 

The Benedictine tradition is kept strictly secret. It may be referred to in 
the Church History of Serenus Cressy (1688), p. 902, where he speaks of the body 
being ‘‘no doubt,” at that time, “‘in the hands of some devout Catholics,” as if he 
thought it had been taken away from the church altogether. The second notice 
of it is in a MS. work preserved at Downside College, entitled Annus Sacer 
Britannicus, by Father Anselm Mannock; he writes, ‘‘ When, in King Henry’s 
time, the shrine was defaced the monks removed it (the body) to a more secret 
place, and there it still remains, known only to three monks, who are bound to 
perpetual secrecy. I had it from one of the three in the secret, about the year 
1730, named Father Casse.” 

An account was furnished to Dr. Lingard in 1828 by Father Gregory Robin- 
son, the Benedictine Provincial of the North, to the effect that, according to the 
Benedictine tradition, the body was buried where the shrine had been in the time 
of Henry VIII., but taken up in the reign of Mary and deposited in a vault in a 
different part of the church, that the secret was communicated to the English 
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Benedictines by some of those who had been employed in the removal, and that 
the spot was marked in a plan of the cathedral which they kept, but that they 
were under an oath of secrecy not to disclose it. 

Three principal depositaries hold the’ secret, but each may communicate it in 
confidence to some other Benedictine if he think that he is likely soon to die. A 
few years ago Father Allanson, who was Provincial, and in possession of the secret, 
stated to Provost Consitt that if such a plan had existed it had disappeared, and 
that the secret was no longer binding under an oath. So far as any hints have 
leaked out, they seem to point to the west end of the church as the place of alleged 
concealment. 

Dr. Lingard at one time did not attach any credit to the asserted tradition of 
the Benedictines, but at another time was inclined to accept that part of it which 
stated that the body was taken out in the time of Queen Mary. He wrote to 
Dr. Husenbeth that he had little doubt that the body found in 1827 was that 
of St. Cuthbert, and Dr. Husenbeth seems to have been of the same opinion." 
Archbishop Eyre thought that if nothing was found in 1867, that would tend to 
strengthen the belief in the genuineness of the bones found in 1827.” Provost Consitt 
sums up in favour of the genuineness, in his Life of St. Cuthbert, 1887, pp. 234—238. 
On the other hand, Mr. Brown, in his pamphlet, Where is St. Cuthbert buried ? 
brings forward many arguments in favour of the @ priori probability that the real 
body would be hidden away, supporting this view from Raine’s account of the 
search in 1827. He also points out how easy it would have been to make up an 
imitation of the real body by swathing a skeleton and clothing it in St. Cuthbert’s 
or other vestments, with a view to a pious fraud having for its object the preserva- 
tion of the venerable body of St. Cuthbert from any further profanation. There 
was no doubt ample time for anything of this sort to be done between the destruc- 


tion of the shrine in 1537 and the burial of a body in 1542. 


NOTES ON THE BONES.’ 
ST. CUTHBERT 
The bones of the skeleton supposed to be that of St. Cuthbert were uniformly 
of a deep brownish tint, and, being quite different in appearance, texture, and 


" See Notes and Queries, xi. 225, 304. » St. Cuthbert, 344. 
Chiefly from Dr. Selby Plummer’s notes in the Northumberland and Durham Medical Journal, 


July, 1899, 231-245. 
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formation from those of other relics found in the vault, left, by their similarities 
as well as by their position in the grave, no doubt that they belonged to the same 
skeleton. They were those of a man of considerable muscularity, as was evidenced 
by the strongly marked muscular ridges. They were in many places covered with 
a membraneous layer, particles of which, being burnt, gave off a marked animal 
odour. This odour was also observed in the case of a particle taken from a piece 
of dry, greyish material, which fell through the foramen magnum during the 
examination of the skull. It was oval in shape, concavo-convex, and in area equal 
to a crown piece." The sutures of the skull were completely ossified. The par- 
tially worn, though otherwise perfect, condition of the teeth, the condition of the 
lower jaw, the partial ossification of the larynx, the comparative thinness and 
lightness of the scapule, warrant us in assigning the age of their owner as of 
about fifty-five years of age. Calculating from the length of the humerus and 
the skeleton when laid out, the stature during life would be about 5 feet 8 or 
% inches. 

The following remarks on such of the bones as present any special features 
are from notes made at the time: 

Sternum.—On the right side the sterno-clavicular joint is ankvlosed, and 
about # inch of the right clavicle remains adherent. The superior border of both 
sternum and adjacent clavicle on the right side shows very distinct traces of 
erosion and necrosis, and many perforations, due to some ulcerative process. This 
eroded surface is two inches in length, extends into the inter-clavicular notch, and 
covers the entire surface of the superior borders. Both before and behind, at the 
edges of this eroded surface, is marked thickening, due to new bony growth. 

On the right lower border, and about the situation of the sterno-clavicular 
joint, and immediately below the eroded upper border, is an almost circular per- 
foration, half an inch in diameter, with rough edges. There was no sequestrum 
within the cavity. 

The Axis and Atlas show what is apparently much ligamentous material still 
adherent, and in many places they appear covered with a membraneous substance 
(? periosteum) as were, more or less, all the cervical vertebrae. All the vertebral 
column is present save two of the middle dorsal vertebrae. The fourth and fifth 
cervical vertebre are ossified together, the anterior surface of the fourth cervical 
vertebra being flattened in a postero-anterior direction. Depth of anterior sur- 
face, half an inch. The posterior surface of the body of this vertebra is not 


* I should say that it was rather brown than “ greyish.” I believed it to be the dried-up 


remnant of some part of the brain. J. T. F. 
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affected, nor is the spinal canal encroached upon. The spinous process is 
markedly bifurcated. 
A bony skeleton of the partly ossified thyroid cartilage remains in a very 


perfect state. 
Ribs.—All, especially the two first ribs, showed membraneous remains 


adhering to them. 

Scapule.—Both present. The muscular ridges strongly marked; intervening 
bone thin. Both bones were light in weight. 

Bones of Extremities.—Length of right humerus, 144%”. 

The sacrum articulated with the ossa innominata, which were those of a male 
with strongly marked muscular ridges, and were much covered with the membrane 
noted on other bones. 

Length of left femur, 1744”. 

The head of the right tibia showed a large softened area towards the outer 
side, and a cavity in the head of the bone; but there was no evidence to indicate 


that this was not a post-mortem change. 

The Skull.—It is the skull in which the greatest interest centres (Plate LIL. 
figs. 1 and 2). It is one of a mixed type, with no strongly-marked racial 
characters. Inclining to the dolichocephalic type, it is a well-balanced head, and 
the face in life probably showed great “character,” the nose being a prominent 
feature. It is in a very perfect state of preservation. On many parts of the 
skull, notably the sockets of eyes, roof of mouth, malar bones, ete., adheres the 


same membraneous structure. Some portions of a silken texture were attached 


to the back of the skull, which was also a good deal whitened on the top by a limy 
deposit. The socket of the right eye was loosely filled with a plug, showing traces 
of a laminated structure, and with some deposit of whitish saline matter on its 


outer surface. The plug was not chalk or anything of that nature. So much 


did this plug resemble a shrivelled eyeball, that Canon Fowler strongly inclined 


to the opinion that it was so.* I was unable, however, to quite agree with this. 


The supra orbital notches are very well marked, the left one being converted 


into a foramen by a bridge of bone. 

* I believed that I could distinguish, not only the exsiccated muscles diverging from a point at 
rows of the roots of the eyelashes. And, 
speaking for myself, I have no doubt that the “ plug” was a shrivelled eyeball, including the lids, 
which had sunk deep into the orbit. The impressions of the Rev. W. Brown coincide with mine 


Whatever it was, it was observed on March 2nd, but was not examined until it fell out some days 
ball must have been lost at some earlier 


the back, but the circular form of the iris, and the 


later while the skull was being handled. The other ey: 
period. The “ whitish composition” mentioned by Raine (St. Cuthbert, 214) must have been some 


T 


time put in on the top of the true eyeballs. J. 
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The superciliary ridges are prominent, but not markedly so. 

The nasal bones project at rather a sharp angle. 

The mental protuberance of low jaw is very marked, but not to the extent 
indicated in Raine’s drawing," in which also the slightly low retreating forehead is 
much exaggerated. Indeed, it is not too strong an expression to describe the 
drawing published by him as a caricature of the actual skull. 

Most of the incisor teeth have disappeared from the skull, and have evidently 
become detached after death. The remaining teeth show considerable wear, but 
are, one and all, in an excellent state of preservation, with no trace of decay. 
There are in 

Lower Jaw: Four molars, two on either side, one right second incisor and 
right canine ; 
Upper Jaw: Four molars, two on either side, two left bicuspids and left 


canine, one right second bicuspid ; 


thirteen in all, or one less than noted by Raine. There were no signs of the 
wisdom teeth ever having erupted. 

From the appearance of the jaws the upper teeth projected anteriorily more 
than usual. 

It should be noted that the discrepancies between this account and Raine’s 
are due mainly to the hurried circumstances of his examination, which precluded 


careful notes, though it is certain that both accounts apply to the same skeleton. 


MerASUREMENTS OF St. Curupert’s SKULL. 


Diameters. 


(a) Nasal eminence to occipital protuberance, 7 
(b) Occipital protuberance to vertex, 6;4,”. 
” 


(c) Vertex to margin of foramen magnum, 513”. 


Linear Measurements. 


(7) Nasal eminence to mental process, 5’. 

(¢) Occipital protuberance to mental process, 8;4;". 

(f) Nasal eminence to occipital protuberance over vertex, 12;4;”. 

(y) Coronal suture at vertex to insertion of upper central incisor, 812”. 


9107 


(h) Between external margins of orbits, across their centres, 342”, 


® Raine, St, Cuthbert, 214. 
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It is worthy of note that every recorded illness of St. Cuthbert is connected 
with a swelling, and that all his troubles were in the region of joints, viz. the 


acrid tumour of the knee, the “bubo” in the groin, the callosity at the junction 
of foot and leg, and lastly the ulcer of the foot. This is I think almost diagnostic 
of tubercular mischief, or shall we say of a strumous diathesis. St. Cuthbert’s 
stature is described as “ neither very tall nor very short.”* The height indicated 
by the bones of this skeleton (5 feet 8 or 9 inches) answers to this description. 
His age at death was about fifty, and there can be no question that the skeleton 
is that of a man of about Cuthbert’s acknowledged age. 

It is quite possible that the remains existed for a long time in a mummified 
condition, and the adherence of a membraneous covering or layer still discernible 
on the bones is strong evidence of such a fact. The interment within a stone 
coffin in the sandy soil of Lindisfarne may be a sufficient cause of mummification.” 

Passing to the consideration of the evidences of disease exhibited by the 
bones of the present skeleton. In the first place, | attach no importance to the 
condition of the head of the right tibia as a proof of the lameness resulting from 
the “acrid tumour” of the knee. In my opinion those changes were post mortem, 
and due to the natural decay of the bone. It is also true that no indications of 
the ulcer of the foot or of the glandular mischief in the groin were discovered. 
There only remains, then, the condition of the right clavicle and sternum and the 
ossification and disease of the fourth and fifth cervical vertebra. But though we 
have no direct evidence that St. Cuthbert during life suffered from any trouble 
in these regions, with regard to the disease of the vertebra, this was of such a 
character that there need not have been any outward manifestation during life. 
It is difficult, however, to believe that the extensive disease of the sternum and 


clavicle should not have given visible evidence during life. Be that as it may, and 


* The description here referred to is from Reginald’s account of the body aa it lay dead in 
1104, and we must not attach too much importance to it. It occurs in the Libellus de admirandis 
Beati Cuthberti Virtutibus (Surtees Society 1), cap. xli 

> There are countless instances of bodies being preserved in an exsiccated condition for long 
periods. And the cere-cloths in which the body of St. Cuthbert was swathed would keep it in 
shape when the limbs and body were found to be flexible in 1104 (Reginald, cap. xlii., Historica 
Narratio in Acta SS. Boll. xx Martii), and again at the opening of the coffin in 1537, when “ Docter 
Ley did speke Latten to Docter Henley, that he was lieing hol!” (Iites, ch. li. p. 86). Raine found 
smal! portions of the cere-cloth in 1827 (St. Cuthbert, 197), but we found none in 1599. Among 
examples of bodies “ found whole” may be mentioned those of our Kings Edward I. and Charles [. ; 
of Thomas Gray, Marquis of Dorset; of Bishop Lyndwode, the canonist; of Braybroke, Bishop of 
London; of Thirlby, Bishop of Ely ; besides the bodies of Capuchin monks now exhibited in Rome, 


and other bodies at Palermo, Bordeaux, and Dublin. J. T. F 
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allowing for the fact that such a sinus as must have resulted would hardly, if 
known, have been forgotten by so painstaking an historian as Beda, with his 
faithful record of other “ swellings,” it should not be forgotten that there need 
not have been more external sign than a small sinus, and that the skin over the 
clavicle quickly ulcerating through, there would be no prolonged accumulation of 
pus to attract attention. Again, it is possible the disease continued during St. 
Cuthbert’s anchorite life; and, moreover, it was in such a position which would 
not entail lameness or temporary loss of the use of any limb, as in the case of his 
knee. Not only that, he could easily attend to it himself without assistance, 
and he would doubtless, from its very situation, be keenly anxious to hide the 
sore from the knowledge of others. But though the signs of disease found on the 
bones does not demonstrate any known lesion existing in life, there is a very great 
difficulty in believing that, if a ‘made up” skeleton were substituted for the 
genuine St. Cuthbert at or after the visit of the Commissioners in 1537, one 
should be chosen from the Cathedral graveyard (as is alleged by the Benedictines) 
which would agree so closely with the particulars we know relating to St. Cuthbert. 
It is to the last degree improbable that such a skeleton should correspond in 

(1.) The type of skull.—The later inhabitants of the monastery after the 
establishment of the Benedictine rule inclining to the round-headed 
or brachycephalic type; whereas the skull under examination inclined, 
as would St. Cuthbert’s, to the dolicho-cephalic. 

(2.) The height. 

3.) The age. 

(4.) And, most important of all, giving indubitable evidence of a similar 
disease from which we have reason to believe that St. Cuthbert 
suffered. 

Without, therefore, expressing a definite opinion that the remains examined 
were those of the veritable St. Cuthbert, I venture to think that the medico-legal 
evidence is corroborative of the genuineness of the relics and condemnatory of any 
substitution. I now pass on to the consideration of the remains of the skull of 
King Oswald, about which there can be little doubt, and which was found lying 


with “St. Cuthbert’s” remains. This fact also tells against any substitution. 


ST. OSWALD 


Four fragments of a very large calvarium were identified as belonging to one 
skull. The largest (Plate II. fig. 3) consisted of the posterior portion of the 
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frontal bone from about half an inch in front of the coronal suture, together with 
the adjacent portions of the right and left parietal bones. It completed a trans- 
verse section of the skull from the squamous suture on each side. This fragment 
exhibited a large cut half an inch in front of coronal suture, which, beginning on 
the left side, extended for about 34 inch on to a much smaller fragment 
(Plate II. fig. 5, 8) of the left parietal bone for about one inch. The cut was in 
a downward and forward direction, and indicated a blow from a heavy, sharp 
weapon, having been struck by some one on the left side of the victim. On 
the extreme right of this cut, and at its termination, the inner table of the skull 
is fractured off to the extent of 1} inch by $ inch. With this exception, the cut 
is perfectly clean through outer and inner tables of the skull, with sharp edges, 
until the left extremity is reached, when the bone becomes again jagged, as 
though fractured off by the leverage of the weapon and the blow after it had 
penetrated to a certain depth. In all probability the anterior part of the skull 
was shorn off by the blow. 

An oblong fragment of the right parietal bone (Plate II. fig. 4, p) shows on 
its posterior border a second clean cut wound (C', C’), but evidently given from the 
right side, and in a much more vertical direction. It may have been given after 
the king fell from the effect of the first described and larger wound. Below, and 
on the same portion of right parietal bone, was a smaller cut (C*), which does not, 
however, penetrate beyond the inner table of the skull, and which is just covered 
by the end of a thumb. 

A large portion of the right temporal bone, to which adjoins a part of the 
occipital bone (Plate II. fig. 4, #), exactly fitted to the fragment of adjacent 
parietal bone described above. 

A lower jaw, complete with some teeth attached, the condyle of which 
seemed to articulate satisfactorily with the right glenoid fossa, was also found 
amongst the bones, together with a much mutilated upper jaw. Though these 
bones presented some similar characteristics with the previous four fragments, 
there was not sufficient evidence to certainly identify them as belonging to the 
same calvarium. I incline, however, to the opinion that they did so. 

Besides the assumed skeleton of St. Cuthbert and the head of St. Oswald, 
there were found in the grave a large quantity of other bones, perfect and frag- 


mentary, numbering in all about 180. These comprised bones of adults and children, 
In the Lnber de leliquiis, 1383, 


and also a few fragments of birds’ bones. 
belonging to the Monastery, there is still extant a list of the sacred relics. 
Amongst the items mentioned are such as: rib of St. Maurice; breast-bone of St. 
Graciana; heads of St. Aidan, St. Boisil, etc.; arm-bone of St. Giles; bones 
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of the Holy Innocents; teeth of various saints; griffins’ claws and eggs, 


etc," 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 


Sr. Cursapert’s SKULL. 
Fig. Lateral] View. 


Fig. 2.- -F ull face. 


Sr. SKULL. 


Fig. 3.—The main fragment. The anterior edge on left plate shows the clean 
cut mentioned in text. From a photograph. 

Fig. 4.—A, main fragment. Letter C should have been engraved to 
correspond with same letter on Fig. 5. Jagged lower portion of wound is again 
een. D, third existing portion. C', C' shows a second clean cut wound. C* is 
the smaller thumb-shaped wound. E, fourth existing fragment. 

Fig. 5.—Showing view of left side. Shaded portion indicating existing 
fragments; A, main fragment; B, small fragment; C, line of wound a clean cut 
till just beyond letter B on small fragment where the jagged or broken edge of 


wound 1s seen. 


LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS BONES.” 


A large right femur, with three knife cuts on the articular surface at the hip 
joint, and two portions sliced off the great trochanter.° 

Another right femur, smaller, perfect. 

A left femur, smaller, perfect. 

‘T'wo central portions of smaller femurs. 

Lower and central portion of another. 

Small femur, wanting parts of the great trochanter and head. 

Three pieces of small femurs. 

Seven large left tibias, one of them showing a well-set and united fracture in 


the middle of the shaft, another (central portion only) showing indications of well- 


®* See Durham Account Rolls (Surtees Society LOU), 425-440 


® For this list 1 am responsible. J. T. F. 


Probably the result of some rough and unskilful separating of the limb from the body after 


death ; for the dismembering of St. Oswald’s body see Beda, Hist. Eccl. U1. xii. 
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united fracture, one much thinner than the rest, another also thin and light, its 
upper third wanting; a fragment of a tibia. 

One small patella. 

One large and perfect left fibula, the lower end of a left and the same of a 
right fibula, three central portions of smaller fibule. 

One left os innominatum, the iliac portion mostly wanting, a right one, some 
portions wanting, a portion of a right and a portion of a left. 

A large left humerus, a somewhat smaller left, a pretty large right, a smaller 
right, and the lower end of a small left. 

Four left radii, of various sizes, four right, three of these with portions 
missing. 

One right ulna, perfect, a small right and a larger right with the lower ends 
gone, two left with lower ends gone, and one with lower half gone." 

Three right clavicles of different sizes, three central portions, and the seapular 
end of a large left. 

The manubrium and body of one rather small sternum. 

A portion of an upper jaw with one molar tooth in it. 

Three lower jaws of different sizes, all retaining some molar teeth, none 
very old. 

About twenty ribs, in a more or less perfect state 

Portions of three scapule. 

Vertebre as follows: Atlas and axis, one ; 
lorsal, eleven, and some broken portions; lumbar, seven; sacrum, nine fragments. 


atlas alone, one ; cervical, five ; 


Bones of feet: Os caleis, seven, three right and four left, of various sizes ; 


istragalus, three right and four left, of various sizes ; scaphoid, two nght and one 
left; cuboid, two; cuneiform, three; metatarsal, eight; phalangeal, five. 


Bones of hands: Seaphoid, one; metacarpal, five; phalangeal, three ; 


doubtful, two. 
Calvaria, considerable portions of those of two or three children. 
Fragments of radii, alne, and fibulw, the petrous portion of a temporal bone, 


many fragments not identified. 


Arm-bones of St. Lucy and St. Giles are mentioned in the Liber de Reliquiis, the record 


elerred to in subsequent notes. 
[here was a relic “ de pectore Sancte Gracian# inter mamillas. 


There were ribs of St. Oswald, St. Laurence, St. Margaret, St. Remigius, St. Maurice, and 
St. Edward the king. 
There were finger-bones of St. Stephen, St. Firmin,®St. Maurice, St. Andrew, and St 


Jerome 
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A humerus, imperfect long bone, and two fragments of small quadrupeds’ or 


birds’ bones." 
A great many bones are mentioned in the Liber de Reliquiis without being 


particularised, but those would hardly account for the great number found and 
here recorded. Some may have been acquired after 1383, but it seems not 
unlikely that a good many unauthenticated bones would be in the charge of the 
feretrar, and be put into the grave in 1542. The calvaria of one of the eleven 
thousand virgins, of St. Ceolwulph, and of St. Boisil might have been expected,” 
but were not found. Also, a great number of teeth of different saints, but one 
only was found apart from jaw bones, a small molar, and that not in the grave." 

The various imperishable articles mentioned in the list, such as super-altars, 
a jewel like a blood-iron,’ griffins’ claws® and eggs,‘ etc., had probably been 
carried off as valuables or curiosities, for none of them was found. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


The original wooden coffin was 6 feet 8 inches long, 17 inches wide at the 
head, 16 inches at the foot, and 17} inches deep from the upper lid to the bottom, 
from the lower lid about 11} inches. 

The grave is, at the opening, 7 feet 23 inches long by 2 feet 5 inches across ; 
below the chamfer, 7 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 114 inches; depth, 4 feet from under 
side of lower cover. 

The lower cover, inscribed Ricardus hHeswell monachus, 7 feet 4 inches 
by 3 feet 3 inches; at the west end 3 feet 3 inches across, at the east 3 feet 
1} inches ; thickness, 4} inches. 

The upper slab, of blue marble, 9 feet by 4 feet 4 inches; thickness, 
64 inches. 

The course of Purbeck marble that has belonged to the shrine, outside, 
10 feet by 6 feet 3 inches; inside, 7 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 9 inches; thickness, 


5 inches. 


* These, the children's calvaria, and perhaps some of the other small bones, may have been 
imagined to be bones of the Holy Innocents. 
> Liber de Reliqniis, 483. 
© See above, p. 13. 


d Durham Account Rolls, 451. 


Possibly the fossil shells of Gryphwa incurva, otherwise known as “ Miller’s thumbs” o: 
* Devil’s toe-nails. 


‘ Perhaps ostrich’s or other foreign birds’ eggs, or even coco nuts 
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I1l.—On a MS. Collection of Ordinances of Chivalry of the Jifteenth century, 
belonging to Lord Hastings. By Harotp Artuvr, Viscount 
Hon. M.A. Oxon, PRESIDENT. 


Read 14th December, 1899 


THE manuscript volume which, by the kind permission of Lord Hastings, I am 
enabled to exhibit this evening, is one of great value and interest. Those great 
antiquaries Sir F. Palgrave and Albert Way saw the volume, and while the 
former made a rough note of its contents, the latter contributed to the fourth 
volume of the Archxological Journal* a valuable paper on one part. The notes of 
these two gentlemen have been compared with the original MS., and I have 
ventured, whilst giving transcripts of some portions of the volume, to add a few 
notes and descriptions. The manuscript, which is written on vellum, consists of 
fifteenth-century copies, with some illuminations, of various treatises dealing with 
chivalry, state, ete. These have been bound in one thick volunie, which from 
external evidence we may suppose to have at one time belonged to that distin- 
guished Prince, Henry, son of James I. 

The various portions of the volume have been cut to one uniform size, with 
leaves measuring 92 by 63 inches, and have not been as well cared for in past 
times as their interest deserved. 

The contents of the manuscript, which has not been paged, are as follows: 

1. The “ Abilment for the Justes of the Pees,” followed by “ To erie a 
Justus of Pees,” “ The comyng into the felde,” ete. (ff. 3-4). 
These pieces contain the routine of a jousting such as was com- 


monly performed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


riginal documents. Jousts of Peace, 


* “Tllustrations of Medieval Manners and Costume from 


Tournaments, and Judicial Combats ;” by Albert Way. Archawo 


wical Jvurnal, iv. 226-2359. 
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2. ae table for calculating expenses by the day and year ; a sort of medieval 
ready reckoner (ff. 5-11). 
} 3. The assize of bread and ale, and the names of various weights and 
measures (ff. 12-13); see Appendix A. 
1. Poem on the coronation of Henry VI., describing the procession, and 
giving the bill of fares of the feast (ff. 14-15 and 24a). 
5. The manner and form of the coronation of kings and queens in 
England (ff. 16-25a). 
6. An English translation of Vegetius, made by direction of Lord Thomas 
Berkeley, and completed on All Hallows’ Eve, 1408 (ff. 25-121/). 
7. How a man shall be armed at his ease (ff. 1224-125). 
The upper half of fol. 1226 bears the illumination shown in 
Plate VII. 
i 5. The e} istle to Richard II. by Thomas Duke of Gloucester concerning 
the rules for jousts and tournaments (ff. 124-150a); see Appendix B. 
' 9. Folio 130+ is filled with the representation of shipping shown on Plate ITI. 
| fig. 1, which is followed by directions on the course to be followed 


in sailing round from Berwick-on-Tweed to Holyhead. These begin 
on fol. 131: “ Berwik lieth southe and northe. of golde stones,” and 
end on fol. 137): “the redbanke in chester water northe and southe.” 
Also by sailing directions for the Bay of Biscay. These begin on 
fol. 157): “Opyn o geronde ther is wose and sonde togedir,” and 
ends on fol. 138): “ than goo est north est a long the see. &ec.” 

The greater part of fol. 138/ is filled with an illumination of a 
ship taking soundings. (Plate III. fig. 2.) 

l\0. An English translation of Aristotle’s Seereta Secretorum," by John 
Lydgate and Benedict Burgh. The first leaf has unfortunately been 
cut out, and the text begins with the concluding lines of the seventh 
stanZa : 

Thorow all Greece namyd lorde and sire 


And bi conquest holde the hool empire. 
At the end a rubric written in blue has been erased (ff. 139-195). 
11. “ How knyghtis of the bath shoulde be made” (ff. 195-198); see 
Appendix C. 


a For the full text an l notes of other versions, see Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of old Philisoffre s. 


edited by Robert Steele (Karly English Text Society, Extra Series, Ixvi. 1894). London, 1894 
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12. A recipe “To make aqua Céposyta.” This is written in a sixteenth- 
century hand (fol. 1991). 

Folio 1994 is blank. 

13. The Epistle of Othea the goddes to Hector when he was fifteen years 
of age (ff. 200-274). This is a translation from the French, with three 
illuminated pictures. Fol. 205 has lost the upper half. The illumina- 
tions are on ff. 2000, 202a, 204a. On the margin of fol. 2740 are the 
armorial ensigns of Sir John Astley, K.G. (Plate VII.) His arms 
alone are also emblazoned at the foot of f. 25a." 

14. Fol. 275a has been covered with later memoranda, Those in the upper 
half have been erased. The lower half has a recipe headed: “ Drink 
this powder weii ye wott & ye be dysessud.” 

15. The challenges.of Pierre de Masse and Philip Boyle, with the results 
of their combats in 1438 and 1441-2 with John Astley. They are 
written in a different hand from the former part of the book (ff. 276 
and 278-279a) There are two interesting pictures to illustrate these, 
on ff. 275b and 277b. (See Plates V. and VI.) 

16. The oath of a herald on appointment (ff. 279b-280a); see Appendix D. 

17. Prognostications of the weather and a calendar with astrological 
tables (ff. 280h-282b). 

These two sections are written in a different hand from the fore- 
going. 

18. A Kalendar (ff. 283-287). 

The next four leaves were originally blank, but on fol. 288/ has 
been added an astrological diagram, and on fol. 289a a picture of 
the human body with the names of the signs of the Zodiae ruling its 
several parts, and on fol. 289/ another astrological diagram. 

19. A moral poem in English with Latin rubries (ff. 292-5192). 


20. On fol. 3194 are written several more recipes in later hands. 


Of these portions of the MS. some are to be found with slight variations in 
some other MSS. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8,9, 13 will be seen in Lansdowne MS. 285, which 


formerly belonged to another Norfolk knight, Sir John Paston. Both MSS. were 


‘ Sir John Astley’s arms were: Quarterly, 1 and 4, azure a cinguefoil ermine (Astley); 2 and 5, 
gules two bars or (Harcourt): over all a label of three points ermine. The crest was: within a jewelled 


coronet, a harpy prope r yorqed mith a coronet and haved rT. rLsing trom a hed or reeds These des ices 


in St. George's Chapel, Windsor 


are also shown on the enamelled stall-plate of Sir John 


ove 
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doubtless copied from some original, now not known, but called in Sir John 
Paston’s accounts, where the copying is noted and paid for, “ The Grete boke.” 

Our Fellow Dr. Wickham Legg has kindly compared No. 5 of this MS., 
which is apparently an early English translation of the Liber Regalis, with the 
Lansdowne MS., and with a similar document in Add. MS. 6113. The collations 
of this MS. with these two MSS. are noted respectively with the letters L and A. 

Of Sir John Astley, the owner of the MS., and round whom the chief interest 
centres, unfortunately but little is known. He was the son of Sir Thomas Astley, 
knight, of Nailston, county Leicester, by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Robert Harcourt, and lady of Patteshull. The most prominent events in 
Sir John’s life form the subjects of two of the illustrations, and he appears to 
have been elected a Knight of the Garter in 1461 in company with the Earls of 
Worcester and the Lords Hastings, Montagu, and Herbert. That he was an 
accomplished knight and a good authority on the subject of single combats we 
have evidence in the fact of his being, with others, appointed as intendant for the 
armourer’s apprentice John David, when in October, 1446, that individual over- 
came his master and opponent William Catur, of the parish of St. Dunstan’s, 
Fleet Street. The strict rules as to the dieting of the combatants were not 
observed, and the unfortunate armourer was so plied with drink by his friends 
that he was slain, though, as we learn from the chronicler, David was soon after 
hanged at Tyburn for felony. 

Again in 1453, in the month of May, the king addressed a letter to Sir John 
appointing him, with others, as council for John Lyalton in his fight with Robert 
Norreys, which took place in Smithfield, the scene of one of Sir John’s successful 
fights. 

In 1461, the year of his election to the Order of the Garter, a grant of £40 
yearly from the preceding Michaelmas and derived from the farm and issues of 
the city of Winchester, was made by Privy Seal. The next year, in July, a further 
grant for life “to the king’s knight, Sir John Astley, in recompense of his great 
losses sustained in the king’s service, and for the sustentation of the Order of the 
Garter,” was made. This time it was for £40 yearly from the issues of the 
Manor of Heytesbury, county Wilts, late belonging to Robert Moleyns, late Lord 
Hungerford, who had been attainted. 

In 1463 Sir John was authorised to take all kinds of victuals necessary for 
the victualling of the king’s castle of Alnwick, and carriage for the same. 

In October, 1464, we see that the knight had had misfortunes, for he received 
a grant of 500 marks to be levied by himself or deputy, &c. and he is mentioned 
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as “detained in the hands of his adversaries”; this money being for his more 
speedy delivery, we may suppose ransom. 

In December, 1466, a further grant of 500 marks was made by order of the 
king for his more speedy deliverance from the hands of the king’s enemies (? the 
Scots), and the dire prisons in which he had long been and was still remaining. 
This time the sum was to be raised from forfeitures, ete. in the ports of London, 
Sandwich, and Southampton, and the counties of Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, and Middlesex. 

We hear no more of him for some years until 1483, when at the funeral of 
Edward IV., Sir John, with three other knights, bore a “ riche canape of clothe 
imperiall frynged with gold and blewe silke.”’ 

In 1485 Sir John received a grant of £40 a year and another of £60 both, for 
life; the former sum from the farm or issues of the city of Winchester, the latter 
from the Exchequer. But in 1486, the terms of the previous grants being found 
insufficient in law, a fresh grant of two sums of £20 per annum was substituted. 

At Michaelmas, 1486, the knight was alive and drawing his annuity, but by 
the 8th of November he had died, and his widow Margery received the balance 
due to her late husband. In May, 1487, a grant for life was made to Dame 
Margery of £10 a year for life. We have not been able to find out more about 
the knight or his widow, but there is or was recently in Pateshull Hall, Stafford- 
shire, a series of panel pictures representing the chief incidents of Sir John’s 
two famous fights. These pictures, however, to judge by the illustrations of them 
given in Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire," are some hundred or two hundred 
years later than the acts they represent, and the MS. and pictures now described. 


Having briefly noted the contents of this volume, it may be convenient to 
give a description of the chief pictures with which it is enriched, observing, how- 
ever, that time and other causes have somewhat seriously damaged these valuable 
authorities, at least so far as the colours are concerned. Following the above 
descriptions I append transcripts of some of the interesting portions of the 
volume, but for convenience their order has been changed so as to keep those 
relating to chivalry together. 

The first illumination, on fol. 2b (Plate [V.), gives a good representation of a 
joust at the tilt at the moment when the two riders have shivered their lances on 
each other’s helms, but with no apparent injury to either of the combatants. The 
crests are good examples of the fanciful erections, probably in ewir bouilly, often 
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worn at tournaments, of which so few real examples still remain to us, though 
specimens are figured by Hefner®* as still existing in Krelingen church, Germany. 
The rider on the proper right, as can be seen from the crest, a crowned harpy, is 
John Astley. The other rider has a crest of three maidens in a sort of basket. 
May this refer to the young ladies whose hard fate was relieved by St. Nicholas ? 

John Astley has a red mantling and torse of red and green, his bases or skirts 
are orange, his legs red, and his feet unarmed. The horse has a puce trapper, on 
which are plumes of feathers arranged in threes. His opponent has a purple 
mantling and green bases; his horse has a figured rose-coloured trapper. Astley’s 
mounted squire has a green plume in his salade, and black reins and green poitral 
to his horse, which also wears a steel chamfron with a topnet of a single feather. 
The other mounted attendant wears beneath his back and breastplate a purple 
jacket with bases. His horse has a handsome bard of some material, probably 
cuir bouilly, embossed and gilt. The attendant on foot has a red jacket and white 
hose with black shoes. 

The tilt is composed of six planks, and is apparently about five feet high. 
On the top of the wall forming the background is hung a green cloth, and in the 
centre a blue piece with gilt fleurs-de-lis and white scrolls is suspended from 
beneath a green cushion placed in front of a lady with large butterfly headdress. 
The body of her dress is blue, and she has an over garment of yellow. 

The attendants of the lady, commencing from the proper right, are thus 
habited: the first gentleman in a puce jacket with gold lines; the lady next has 
a large cushion headdress of blue over a gilt crespine, yellow sleeves, and fur 
collar; the gentleman next is in blue with gold lines; the lady on the left of 
the chief personage has a blue cushion headdress, dark orange crespine, and 
purple over garment; the lady on the extreme proper left wears a butterfly 
headdress, a yellow bodice, and a blue over garment with violet facings. The 
curtain spread behind these persons is orange. 

The riders are armed with the fifteenth-century tilting helms, body armour, 
and targes, and John Astley appears to have on his right or lance arm the “ polder 
miton,” as the English called the epaule de mouton, or defence for the forearm and 
bend of the arm. The steels of the saddles are large enough to enable the riders 
to dispense with leg armour. The lances have vamplates of conical form and the 
coronels are of three points. Astley’s opponent bears a cross of St. George on his 
targe, but it is not possible to identify him. 


® J. H. de Hefner-Alteneck, Trachten des Christlichen Mittelalters (Frankfort, 1840-54), ii. 98. 
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The illamination on fol. 275) (Plate V.) gives an interesting view of another 
mounted combat, and in this case it is no doubt that Astley’s contest with Pierre 
de Masse in Paris in “Seyntantonne strette” is represented. This fight took 
place on 29th Angust, 1438, probably near the Place de la Bastille at the end of 
Rue St. Antoine, and we may suppose that the scene in the MS. presents us 
with a conventional view of the Bastille, which it will be remembered was erected 
in 1369 by Charles V. 

In the foreground we see the populace perched on the housetops, while to 
the left is the battlemented gateway of the Bastille, at the windows of which 
are seen ladies. There does not appear to have been an enclosed space, but 

as in many foreign instances the knights ran along the tilt erected in the open 
3 street. The tilt here is shown as of four planks, and is perhaps not as high 
: as that seen in the first picture. The king is seated at a window with one 
5 attendant, while courtiers view the combat from adjacent windows, and the 
? trumpeters with royal banners attached to their instruments sound fanfares from 


the housetops. The combatants wear no crests on their tilting helms and their 
lances have sharp points. John Astley on the left and near side of the tilt rides 
a horse with a blue trapper with a white cross. His squire’s horse has a red 
trapper with white crosses, and he also has a white cross on his breast. Pierre de 
Masse rides a horse with a blue trapper and a red cross thereon, and his squire 
has a red cross on his breast. Beneath the windows at which the king and court 
are seen stand two heralds, the one bearing the French arms on his tabard, the 
other the arms of Astley. Next on their left stand five men at arms in complete 


armour with visored salades and holding long-handled axes with roundels on the 


staves such as were used in foot encounters. These men-at-arms also have over | 
their left shoulders scarves or bends of red with white crosses. Leaning against ; 
one of the houses are several tilting lances with sharp heads, conical vamplates, . 
and the spiked burres or grapers so often mentioned in inventories, but repre- | 


sentations of which are very rare. The object of these spikes was to keep the 

lance steady in the rest, the lance being held so that these spikes pressed into 

a wooden block in the lance rest. The shock of the blow was thus distributed ) + 
over the whole body of the rider instead of depending only on the strength of 
wrist of the jouster. The king is in red, with the blue turban-shaped headdress 
so much in fashion in the middle of the fifteenth century. The illumination has 
suffered much from damp, etc. but enough remains to make it a very interesting 


record of such scenes. 
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The following is Pierre de Masse’s challenge to the combat thus depicted : 


f. 276a)} In the worschip & in the name of god & of oure blessid ladi virgyn marie K my 
lorde seynt Denys mon avouer and cédyder. I Peiere de masse squier of the reem of ffrauns 
born de quat cotes of my armes w' ou;te ony reproche haith req'rid in ye toun of pounteis 
ihon asteley squer born w' ynne ye reme of yngeland de quat cotes of his armys w'ou;te ony 
reproche for to doe armys an horsbak half at my requeste & half at his requeste & p‘ we 
tweyne be a poyntid for to doe & aciiple pei seid armys an horsbak before le treshaujte et 
tresexcelent et trespyssaunt p'nce le roye de ffraunce my sovereyn lorde of the wheche he of 


grace haith apoyntid pt he hymselfe wol be oure iuge p* same day of these artiklis 


his ode 


her suinge 

The firste artikle is p' we tweyne schal be armyd a pon horsbak in harnes double w' 
ou3te ony schilde & reste of a vauntage & ethir of us to be arimud as us semyth beste for to 
breke ethir of us tweyne vj speris p' is xij speris in p* hole & alle of on lencthe & of suche 
yretenesse as eythir of us may bere at oujre plesyre 

f, 276b) The secunde artickyl is p'. IL. peire de masse schal lette make the seyde xij 

speris all of on lenght & i p® seide peirre wel p' 3e have the choyissche of p* seide xij speris 

The thridde artickill is p‘. I. the seide peirre de masse schall make p* ffelde & the Telle in 
pe mddis for to kepe oujre horssis god saffe KX kepe them frome harme 

The fourthe artickill is p' whiche of us tweyne p' god of his heye grace woll p' hathe p* 
bettyr schall have of the todyr his helme or odyrr a bylmannt p* whiche he berys apon his 
hede for to bere unto his ladye 

These be p* armys p' John Asteley squiere didde a complye w' yn the toune of parris in 
seynttatonne strette X smoitte the seide peirre de masse thorwe3 p* hedde w' a spere in p* 
sere of oujre lorde a m'ccccexxxviij before kyng charlys of ffreunce was don p* xxix day of 


Auguste p® rayne of the kyng Harry [an erasure} the v} xv} 


The illumination on fol. 277) (Plate VI.) presents us with another class of 
combat, and we here see the fight with axes between John Astley and Philip 
Boyle of Aragon. Here again we have a conventional view of the scene of the 
combat, which took place in Smithfield on 30th January, 1441-2, where, as we 
now, another famous fight, that between Lord Scales and the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy, was carried out in June, 1467, some five-and twenty years later, on which 
oceasion Sir John Astley, with others, was of the Lord Scales’s “Counsell.” Up 
in the left-hand corner of the picture is the artist’s idea of St. Bartholomew’s 
church, and in the upper centre of the picture may be Newgate. 

Representations of foot combats with axes are not so common as those of 


mounted contests, but very good examples are to be found in Rous’s Life of the 


Karl of Warwiek (Cott. MS. Julius E. 1V.), engraved by Shaw in his Dresses and 
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Costumes, and in the Doucean MS. 271 in the Bodleian Library, engraved in vol. 56 
of the Roxburgh Club. 

In the MS. before us we see the king Henry VI. seated as judge in a sort of 
grand stand, with three attendants. This stand is reached by a flight of five steps 
from the ground of the lists, which are formed by stout posts and rails with sliding 
bars to admit the combatants from either side. At the foot of these steps stand 
four men-at-arms completely armed and holding long-handled axes, as in the other 
picture, but they have no scarves or bends. The populace are separated from the 
lists by a hoarding over which they lean. In the lists stand the two combatants 
and a herald wearing a tabard of the king’s arms. The Aragonese knight is in 
full armour, with a tabard or surcoat with short sleeves, and displaying the arms 
of Aragon, or rather 1 § 4 or a lion gules, 2 & 3 argent u triple-towered castle gules. 
He holds across his body, with the right hand next the axe-blade, a two-handed 
axe with point at top, an axe-blade, and a bec-de-faucon or flook. Astley similarly 
armed, and wearing a surcoat of his own arms, holds a two-handed axe, but with 
his left hand next the roundel on his axe has a triple-pointed flook. The picture 
only shows the commencement of the encounter. The king has a red headdress 
and a blue gown semé of fleurs-de-lis. It is impossible to see whether he holds 
the “ warder” or baton, or the dart or arrow so often referred to in accounts of 
similar fights, which so many portraits of the Duke of Burgundy, his contem- 
porary, show. The men-at-arms wear the large elbow pieces familiar to us in the 
brasses and effigies of this period. The globose vizored bascinets of the com- 
batants are the usual headpieces worn for such fights, and of which the famous 
Capel bascinet in the de Cosson Collection is a fine though later example. 

The acceptance by Sir Philip Boyle of the challenge to the fight depicted in 
Plate VI. is as follows: 

[f. 278a] Be hit so p' i philyp boyle knyth of p* rem de aragon was enchargid for to 
fyght w' a knyth or w‘ a squyere X& for a special for to serve my sovereyn lorde le tres- 
excelent et trespuissant p'nce le roye de aragon et de cisule scelon w' more for p* whiche 1 
miste not be delyverid of my seide enpris for de fau;te de acumis of them of p° rem of ffraunce 
wherfore I am come in to p* rem of yngelande & into p* corte & peens of p* hei maieste de 
treshau;te treslustre victorius pince le roye de angleter et de ffraunce le cheef de onour 
vayleour et prouues & be a supplicacioun & be aspecial grace I have grete leve to bere a 
devise in pis nobill corte be the moian of p* whiche i mai be delivered of my seide charge 
the wheche i declare these artiklis here suinge 
. The firste artikle is p' we schal fighte an horsbak eithir of us armid as hit plese hym w' 


wepenis acustomid to bere in batayle p' is to wete sperys swerdis daggeris suche and w 


suche a vauntage as eithir of us like w'ouste ony fals engyne 


| 
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The secunde artikle is p' he p' god gevis [f. 2785) p* victori schal have of p* tothir his 
swerde or his helme or othir armer p* wheche he beris apon his hede 

The thridde artickle is p' sif so be p* seide bataile in p* same day come not to p* ende 
as hit is above seide for p* wheche we apon p* morne schal a complie a fote w' pe harneis 
K p* wepenys y' is lefte un to us w'ouste pittynge of ony othir to 

The fourthe artickle is p' iche of us may helpe othir w' wrastelynge w' leggis XK feet 
w' armys & handis 

The fifthe artickle is for by cause my hors & my harneis is in flaundris apon p* tothir 
side of p* see for p* wiche p* dai p' be me schal be asignyd & w' this p' I have my hors & my 
harneys viij dayis aftir pat we holde pe seide batayle & 3:f so be my seide hors & harneis p* 
[ may not recover hit wt ynne tyme resonable pan p' we schal have a doe pe seide batayle a 
fote eithir of us armyd at oure volunte et a faculte for to have axe spere swerde & daggere 
as hit is a bove seide. 

These seide armys weryn compleide be [f. 279a] johfi asteley squier the xxx dai of 
ianiver w' in smithfelde be for p* kinge herri p* vi [an erasure| of his regne xx and whanne 
the seide iohn hadde done his armys panne hit likyd p* kynge of his hines for to make him 


m*rc¢ for terme of his lyffe in the 3ere of grace a m'ccccxlij 


knyth p® same day & 3af him. C 

The military and quasi-military portions of the MS. are, I admit, those which 
interest me the most, and I have put together a few notes as explaining the 
terms used. It may be found that these do not in all respects agree with those 
given by the great authorities Grose, Meyrick, Douce, Hewitt, etc. but since their 
day many documents have been placed within our reach which might have 
modified some of the opinions of those pioneers in this line of research. Great 
as was their work, much of its effect was neutralised by writers of fiction, who 
to make picturesque descriptions, mingled centuries and countries in a most 
confusing and misleading though attractive manner. 

It must be remembered that in the two accounts of equipment that for the 
Justus of Pees is, as its title implies, the armaments of a man for an encounter 
which, though real and sometimes attended by fatal results, was quite different 
from the armament of a man who on foot was about to sustain or refute the truth 
of a serious accusation. For this man there was, unless the sovereign inter- 
vened, only the alternatives of success or death, either at the hands of his 
opponent or by the executioner. 

For similar contests in Germany the student may refer to the translation 
of Paulus Kall’s book given with the interesting illustrations in Archaeologia, 
vol. XXIX. 

The Justus of Pees was, as has been remarked, a friendly affair, and Gurlitt, 
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in his interesting little work, Deutsche Turniere Rustungen und Plattner,’ points 
out that a host would engage in such contests with his guests. Again, prizes 
were given on these occasions, while in the foot combats life was the reward 
striven for. 

The regulations for a Justus of Pees, ete. in Lord Hastings’s MS. are as 


follows: 
To crie a Justus of Pees rf. 3h 


We Herrowdys of Armis beryng scheldis of deviis here we yeve in knowlache un to all 
Gentill men of name and of armus. That ther ben vj Gentilmen of name & of armus. that 
for the gret desire and worschippe that the sayde . vj] . Gentilmen hath taken up pon them to 
be pe . iij . day of May nex comyng be fore pe hy & myghtty redowttyd ladys & Gentyll 
wymmen . in thys hey & most honorabull Court. And in thayre psens pe sayde . vj . Gentilmen 
[there struck through] there to a pere . at . ix . of pe belle . be fore noone . and to Juste a 
yens all comers w'oute . on pe sayd day . un to .vj. of pe belle at after noon. 

And then be pe a vise of pe sayde ladys & Gentill wymmen to yeve un to pe best Juster 
wtoute A Diamunde of .xl. li. 

And un to the nexte pe best Just a rube of .xx. li. And un to pe thyrde well Just a 
f armis schuyng thayre 


sauffer of .x.li. And on pe sayde day there beyng offecers 


mesure of thayre speris garnyst. That ys Cornall wamplate & grapers all of asyse that they 


schall. Juste w'. and that pe sayde Comers may take pe lengthe of pe sayde speris w' the 
a vise of pe sayde offecers of armys that schall be in defferant un to all parteys on pe 
sayde day. 


The comyng . in to the felde | f. 4) 


The . vj. Gentilmen most com in to pe felde un helmyd . and theyre helm’ borne be fore 


tham . & thayre servant¢ on horsbake beryng eyther of tham a spere gurniste . y' is the sayde 


re them in to pe felde . & as pe 


. V] . Speris . pe wheche pe sayde servantis schall ride be 


sayde . vj . Gentilmen ben com be fore pe ladyys & Gentilwimé. Then schall be sent an harawde 


of arm? up un to the ladys & Gentillwimmen. sayyng in this wise. Hey & myghtti redowtyd 
& ryght worschypfull ladys & Gentylwymmen these .vj. Gentill men ben come in to yowre 
presens . and recémaundit ham all un to yowr goode grace in as lowli wyse as they can . 
besechyng yow for to gyffe . un to 11). the best Justers w'owt¢ » Diamownd . &a Rube. & a 
sauffer . un to them that ye thenk best can deserve hit. 


Thenne this message is doon . then pe .vj. Gentill men goyth un to pe tellws and do on 


theyr helm’. And when the harrawdis cri a lostell a lostell . then schall all pe .vj. Gentill 


men w'in un helme them. be fore the sayde ladyys . and make theyre abeisans and go hom un 


to ther loggyng’ & chaunge them. 


* Printed at Dresden in 1S&9 
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Now he com the Gentyll men with oute in to the pre sens of the ladyys [ f. 4b). 


Then comyth forth a lady . be pe a vise of all the ladiis & Gentill wymmen . & yevis pe 
Dyamund unto pe beste Juster w'oute . sayyng in this wise . sere these ladiis & Gentill 
wymmen thank yow. for yowr dysport & yowr gret labur that ye have this day in thayre 
presens . and pe sayde ladiis and Gentyll wymmen sayyn p‘ ye have beste Just this day. 
there fore pe sayde ladys & Gentyllwymmen gyff yow this Diamunde & sende yow mych 
worschyp & ioye of yowr lady. Thus schall be doon wt pe Rube & pe Sauffer . un to pe 
other ij nex the best Justers this don. 

Then schall ye harraude of arm’ stonde up all on hey & schall sey with a hey voyce . 
John hath well Justyd . Rycharde hath Justyd better . & Thom'*s hath Justyd best of all. 

Then schall he p' the Diamonde ys gyf un to he schall take a lady by pe honde & be 
yynnyth the daunce . and when the ladiis hath dauncyd as longe as hem lykyth then spicys 


& wyne & drynke And then a voyde. 


The “ Abilment for the Justus of the Pees,” as given in Lord Hastings’s MS., 


is as follows: 
q Abiline nt for the Just’ of the Pee 8 [ f. 3). 


helme well stuffyd w' a Crest of hys de viis. 
peyre of platus and xxx Gyders. 
hanscement for the Bode w' slevis. 

botton w' a tresse in pe platis. 

schelde coverid w't his deviis 

Rerebrace w' a rolle of ledyr well stuffid. 


Maynfere with a ring. 


rerebrasce a moton. 
A vambrase and a gaynpayne & ij brickett¢. 
And 1} dosyn tress¢. and vj vamplat¢. 
And xij Grapers. and xij Cornallis. & xl Speris. 
And a Armerer w' a hamor and pynsons. 
And naylys w‘ a byckorne. 

“ A Goode Cowrscer and row schode w' a softe bytte. 
and a gret halter for pe rayne of the brydyll. 
A Sadyll well stuffud. 
and a peyre of jambus. 
and iij dowbyll Gyrthis wt dowbill bokollus. 
and a dowbill sengull wt dowbill bokullus. 
and a rayne of ledir hungre teyyd from the 


horse hede un to the gyrthys be twen pe forther 


bowse of the horsce for revassyng. 
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A Rennyng [for written over| paytrell. 

A Croper of leder hongre. 

A Trappar for the Courser. 

And ij servantis on horsebake well be sayne. 


And vj servantis on fote all in a sute 


In the “ Abilment for the Justus of the Pees ” we have the necessary defences, 
etc. for one about to engage in a mounted contest, and they of course differed in 
some respects from the equipment of a man who fought on foot. These defences 
also differed from those of a horseman who would fight in battle, for it must be 
remembered that while in actual warfare the main object is to hurt others, and 
for that purpose a certain amount of protection has to be foregone; in these 
contests in peace, although there was an intention sometimes to slay the opponent, 
and in some cases this happened without intention, still the chief object seems to 
have been the avoidance of hurt from the adversary. 

The “ helme well stuffyd” is of course the tilting helm padded inside to protect 
the head from the jar occasioned by a blow on the exterior, for the helm did not 
by 14 or 2 inches anywhere touch the wearer’s head. In fact there was about the 
same freedom for movement that a modern diver’s helmet affords, and like that 
arrangement it rested on the shoulders and was fastened to the back and breast 
by screws and nuts or stout lacings. 

The “ peyre of platus ” are the breast and back to which the helm was fastened, 
and the “xxx. Gyders” were either attachments such as hooks and eyes for closing 
the front to the back, in fact girders, or they may have been, as some have 
suggested, pieces of chain mail to cover the parts left exposed by the plate 
protection. 

The “ hansecement for the Bode w' slevis”’ was a close-fitting garment worn 
immediately beneath the armour to protect the body from the hard metal. It 
was probably of thin leather or some stout woollen material. 

“ A botton w' a tresse in pe platis” was probably the arrangement of a cord 
and button by which the front of the helm was fastened to the breastplate as in 
military effigies (for example, the Warwick one) a buckle and strap were used. 
For the stout blows of a joust a cord would probably be stronger than a leather 
strap. 

The “ schelde coverid w' his deviis’”’ would be the target hung from his neck 
a3 we see it in the pictures in this volume. 

The “ Rerebrace w‘ a rolle of ledyr well stuffid” has not been satisfactorily 


explained, but the supposition that it was a padded protection for the left upper 
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arm against which the targe would rest seems probable. In German suits we are 
told there was a ball of wood which formed a sort of fender between the body and 
the targe, and this may have been for the same purpose. 

The “ Maynfere with a ring” is, as Mr. Way points out, the main-de-fer or 
large bridle gauntlet, which in sixteenth-century examples has a fixed buckle at 
the top. This serves as would the ring for suspension of the main-de-fer from 
the arm, its large size making its retention in place more difficult. The gauntlet 
underneath it would be holding the reins, and the suspension of the main-de-fer 
would relieve the left hand of some of its work. 

The “rerebrase”’ with “a moton” was the rerebras of the right arm with its 
moveable plate in dise or shield form, which would cover the right armpit when it 
might from the handling of the lance become exposed. 

‘The ‘‘ vambrase and a gaynpayne & ij brickette”’ were the further defences 
for the right arm and hand. The gaynpayn was a gauntlet for the right hand, 
as is mentioned in the French Royal Accounts in 1411." The two bricketts it is 
difficult to explain. 

The “ij dosyn tress¢” are arming points for attaching various parts of the 
armour. 

The “ vamplat?,” “ Grapers,” and “Cornallis” are the furniture of the spears 
with which they are mentioned. The vamplates were more or less conical metal 
protections for the hand, fixed just on the spear in front of the grip. The grapers 
are the same as the later burres, metal rings with points to stick into the wooden 
blocks in the lance rests. They are sometimes called grates, and were fixed 
just behind the grip. A specimen of one of these is in the Saffron Walden 
Museum,’ where it is wrongly called a coronel, The cornallis are coronels or lance- 
heads consisting of a socket and three or more diamond-shaped points, which 
without penetrating the opponent’s armour would bite the surface and be less 
liable to glance off than would the single point.‘ 

The armourer had his hammer, pincers, nails, and “ byckorne” or anvil for 
repairing or altering the armour. 

The good courser, a horse specially trained for running the courses beside 
the tilt, rough shod and with a soft bitt and great halter, requires no explanation. 


The “ sadyll well stuffud”’ would be one of those in which the jouster almost stood 


* In Harl. MS. 6149 quoted by Sir S. Meyrick, Archaeologia, xx. 510, the translator has rendered 
gaynpayn by wynbrod, and Dr. Samuel has glossed this as a broad vane or flag. 
gaynpa) 

>’ Archaeological Journal, v. 227. 


© See Archeological Journal, xxi. 295. 
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upright, and the “ jambus” no doubt here refer to the long saddle steels seen in 
the pictures and sufficient to protect the rider’s unarmed legs, for it will be 
noticed that no armour is mentioned for the lower limbs; so we see in the 
first illumination in the MS., and in later times in some of the various styles 
of jousting illustrated in the Triumph of Maximilian. 

Double girths and buckles, and double “ sengulls,” or surcingles as they would 
now be called, as well as the leather strap from the horse’s head, or probably 
round his neck, between his legs, to the under part of the girths, were all 
precautions against the saddle slipping backwards and so unseating the rider. 

The “rennyng for paytrell,” the crupper of Hungary leather, and over all 
the trapper, were parts of the horse harness which, as in the MS., afforded 
opportunities for the heraldic or other distinctions. 

* To crie a Justus of Pees” and “the comyng in to the felde,” as also the 
manner in which the prizes were given, not by any Queen of Beauty but by “a 
lady,” and the dancing and supper of spices and wine, are so clearly described as 
to need no notes, but a few on the next article, “‘ How a man schall be armyd at 
his ese when he schal fighte on foote,’”’ may be permitted in addition to those 


already made by Albert Way. 


The text of this 1s as follows: 


flow a man schall be armyd at his ese when he schal fi jhte on foote | f. 1224). 


He schal have noo schirte up on him but a dowbelet of ffustean lynyd with satene cutte 


full of hoolis . the dowbelet muste be strongeli boidé there the poyntis muste be sette aboute 


the greet of the arme . and the b ste [ sic] before and behynde and the gussetis of mayle muste 


be sowid un to the dowbelet in the bought of the arme . and undir the arme the armynge poyntis 


muste be made of fyne twyne suche as men make stryngis for crossebowes and they | f. 123} 
muste be trussid small and poyntid as poyntis. Also they muste be wexid with cordeweneris 
a payr hosyn of stamyn sengil! 


and than they woll neythir recche nor breke Also 


coode . 
bulwerkis of thynne blanket to put aboute his kneys for chawfynge 


and a peyre of shorte 


of his lighernes Also a payre of shone of thikke cordewene an 
s muste be faste sowid un to the 


d they muste be frette with 


smal whipcorde thre knottis up on a corde and thre coord 
hele of the shoo and fyne cordis in the mydill of the soole 


betwene the frettis of the heele and the frettis of the myddill of the shoo the space of thre 


the same shoo and that ther be 


fyngris. 
To arme man. 


ffirste ye muste sette on Sabatones and tye hem up on the h smale poyntis that wol 


breke And then griffus RK then quisses R pe the breche fr mayi And the tonletis And 


is @ 
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thé brest And pé vambras And pé rerebras And then glovys. And then hange his 
daggere upon his right side. And then his shorte swerde upon the lyfte side in a rounde 
rynge all nakid to pulle it oute lightli. And then putte his cote upon his bak And then 
his basinet pynid up on two greet staplis before the breste with a dowbill bokill behynde up 
on the bak for to make the basinet sitte juste. And then his long swerde in his hande. 
And then his pensill in his hande peyntid of seynt George or of oure lady to blesse him 
with as he gooth towarde [f. 1236] the felde and in the felde 


The day that the Pe launt and the def ndaunt shall fighte what they shal have us he m 
in to the fe lde 


tente muste be pight in the felde 
A | Also a cheyre 
Also a basyn 
Also .V). loves of breed 
Also .ij. galones of wyne 
Also a messe of mete flesshe or fisshe 
Also a borde and a peyre trestelis to sette 
his mete and drynke on 
Also a borde clothe 
Also a knyf for to kutte his mete 
Also a cuppe to drynke of 
Also a glas with a drynke made 
Also a dosen tresses of armynge poyntis 
Also an hamyr and pynsones and a bicorne 
Also smale nayles a dosen 
Also [a spere erased) a longe swerde shorte swerde and dagger 
Also a kerchif to hele the viser of his basinet 


Also a pensell to bere in his hande of his avowrye. 


The doublet of fustian lined with satin and cut full of holes (for coolness), 
with laces at the armholes and opening of the neck, had sewn on to it gussets of 
chain-mail at the places left unprotected by the plate-armour, such as the armpits 
and arm-bends. In the picture in the MS. (Plate VII.) this is very clearly shown, 
and the custom continued for a long time, as may be seen by a portrait of a 
gentleman by Moroni in the National Gallery. In the latter the gussets of chain- 
mail, which in the sixteenth century appear in inventories as sleeves of mail, are 
fastened to the leathern jacket by points. Arming points were of various 
materials, silk, leather, cord, ete. and formed a very important part of the 


equipment not only in military but also in civil life, the sleeves of ladies’ dresses 


4 
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being attached by these means. They also afforded an opportunity for rich 
display, the metal points or aglets being often enamelled or even jewelled. The 
hose of “ stamyn sengill” were of worsted cloth specially made in Norfolk, and 
covered the legs, while “ bulwerkis” or pads of thin blanket stuff fastened over 
the hose at the knees prevented the metal leg protection from fretting or chafing 
those parts. The shoes were to be of thick Spanish (Cordovan) leather, and were 
fastened to the feet by cords from the sole at the heel and arch of the foot. 

For the arming of a man it was necessary to begin with the sabatons, or 
foot defences. These were fastened to the Spanish arming-shoes by small laces 
or points. In some pictures we see a small bow-knot over the toes of the plate 
sabatons. These bows are the points which, fastened to the arming-shoes and 
passed through the sabatons and then tied, prevented the metal protection from 
holding away from the foot after it had been bent. A picture of St. William by 
L’Ortolano in the National Gallery shows this interesting detail. After the feet 
were armed the greaves and then the cuisshes were put on. Next a breech of 
mail, which protected the lower part of the body both in front and behind, was 
fastened to the hanscement or jacket. Next the “tonletis.” This word has been 
variously interpreted as meaning the tuilles which hung from the plate skirt or 
as pieces of linen for stuffing the armour. It would seem, however, that in spite 
of its being written “ towletis” in Lansdowne MS. 285 the original word was 
*tonletis.”” Tonlette was an old French word for the skirts of a coat, and in the 
Madrid and one flexible 


Tonlet suits of armour or skirted suits, such as those iy 
one in the Tower of London, we have a similar use of the word. Tonletis would 
then be the English term for those horizontal lames or strips of metal so often 
seen in brasses and effigies. The tonletis protected the lumbar regions as the 
fald of chain mail did when that was used. The modern French term for this 
part of the panoply is braconniére, but no English term has hitherto been met 


with. After the tonletis naturally came the breast and, as we may suppose, the 


back plate. Next the vambraces for protection of the forearms, and then the 
rerebraces to protect the upper arms. These would be fastened by points to the 
shoulders of the hanscement, just as we see is being done in the portrait of the 
Marquis del Guasto by Titian at Hampton Court Palace. If the rerebraces were 
not thus fastened up they would hang down and hobble the arms. The gloves 
completed the equipment so far as defence was concerned except the head. <A 
short stabbing sword was then hung on the left side and a dagger on the right, 


and over all was put the surcoat. Next the bascinet was placed on the shoulders 


and fastened to the breast by two staples and to the back so as not to be displaced 


f 
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by any blow or movement. With his long sword in his right hand and a small 
pensill or banner painted with a figure of St. George or of Our Lady in his left 
hand, the warrior was ready to enter the lists. 

The next part of the paper describes the furnishing of the field as regards 
refreshment and repairs for a man’s armour in the event of damage, and a hand- 
kerchief to hide the visor of his bascinet is also mentioned. This was to hide 
from his adversary the manner of attachment of the visor up till the last moment. 
Ollivier la Marche mentions that the Comte de Charny had his visor ‘ couverte 
(un volet bien délié.”” Some said it was to conceal the arrangement of the breathing 
holes, others to make his face less pale by contrast. 

The picture on fol. 122) (Plate VII.) gives a valuable and very rare representa- 
tion of the arming of a man who is about to fight on foot. He is standing in one 
of the small houses or huts erected close to the lists for this purpose, and at the 
moment chosen by the artist a considerable portion of the panoply has been 
already donned. It will be seen that he has on the “ hanscement” with the 
russets of mail; his sabatons, greaves, and cuisshes have been adjusted; and the 
attendant is engaged in fitting on the breech of mail. On the board and trestles 
at his right hand lie the remaining portions of the equipment. Taking these in 
the order in which they will be put on him are the tonletis, in the present instance 
already attached to the breast and back. The breast it will noticed is a low one 
and would probably be supplemented by a brigandine to protect the chest. At 
the end of the board are the vambraces with the elbow cops. Next to them is 
the rerebrace with the moton for the left arm. In this instance the moton takes 
the form of an hexagonal plate with engrailed margins. Beyond the breast 
plate lies the rerebrace for the right or lance arm. Close to the breast are also 
seen the small gauntlet or gaynpayn and the maynfere. At the far end stands 
the bascinet with its globose visor and neck lames. Behind the board stand a 
long-handled axe with its roundel, top, spike, and bec-de-faucon, and next it 
another long-handled weapon with roundel and a broad blade, which we may take 


to be one of the forms of the voulge. 


On the sections in the MS. relating to the coronations, Dr. Wickham Legg 
has kindly written the following note : 

“T have been asked to add a few notes on the Manner and the Form of the 
Coronacion in the Hastings manuscript. It is a version into English of the Modus 


et Forma Coronacionis, which is a recension of the rubrics of the Liber Regalis, the 


same words being often used though their order may be changed, and though the 
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arrangement of the sections does not always correspond with the order of the 
rubrics. In the English version of the Mann / korm the relation to Laher 
Regalis is much less apparent, as may well be supposed. 

The Duke of York and his heirs are spoken of as being entitled to bear the 
crown. Now the first Duke of York was created in 1385, and in 1460 the 
dukedom merged in the crown, so that the document must have been drawn up 


at some time between these years. Probably the document belongs to a time 


; nevrer to the former than to the latter of these two dates.” 
The text of the documents is as follows: 


The and the forme of the Coronacion of kyy d (Jue nes in Engelonde f. 16)! 


||? Firste the p'nce that is newe to be crownid the day before his coronacion shall be 
apparaylid and clothid with most nobijl & fayrest clothinge. And soo he shall ride from 
: the towre of london to his paleys at Westmynst’ thorow oute the cite of london barehed 
1e same Cite with othir moche and 


I 


ridynge with him temporal] lorcis and the comynalte of 


re bill pepill. 


; 2| Thekyngis see Also it muste bene ordeynid that in the day of the kyngis coronacion 
in the greet halle of westmystir the kyngis see be ryally ordeynid and dressid with clothis of 
silke and of golde and royal! cusshyns and tapitis 

3) The pulpite. Also in Westmynstir chirche muste bene ordeynid a pulpite with 
yrees on every side and that muste be fayre arayed with clothis of silke and of golde and 
aboute on the grounde bothe. 

t] The kyngis trone. Also in that pulpite shall be a royall trone and a ryall see *in the 
whiche the kynge shall sitte and hit* shall also be rya!ly arayed with cusshyns and clothis of 
golde * and of silke.* 

P [2 | The abbot of Wi stmynst’ shall informe the kynge. Also it is to wite that the abbot of 

a Westmynst’ the whiche is for the tyme two dayes* othir before the kyngis coronacion or the 

q quenes shall informe them of diverse observaunces that thei shull do and kepe in ther 

coronacion and warne them to shryve and to | f. 164) clense ther conscience before the holy 

a anoyntynge. and yf the abbot be dede seeke or in ferre contreis or leefully lette than shall - 


oon of the monkis of the chirche be chosen bi the covent that shall fulfille and be in the abbotis 


stede at the tyme of the coronacion. 

1 This part of the manuscript that deals with form of the coronation of the Kings of 
England has been collated generally with two others in the British Museum: the symbol A. has 
been used for Add. MS. 6113, fo. 10; L. for Lansdowne M&S. 285, fo. 2. 


2 These numbers have been added and the text arranged in paragraphs for greater convenience 


of reference. 


bs 5-3 the whiche: A. 4 ()m. A. for the tyme being two or iij dayes. A. 


ESE 
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[6] The shirte and the Cote. Also the same day of the coronacion the same p'nce that 
shall be crownid shall be lifte up in the forsayde royall see in the halle but firste he shall 
be bathid and aftir the bath ther shall be ordeynid to hi a newe shirte and a cote of silke 


openid to the breste opyn betwene the shuldris and in the myddis of the armys and above 
the cote he shall be clothid with op’ nobill vestimentis. and he shall were on hosyn with 
oute shone. 
: 7) The solempne Procession. Also p’ shall be a solempne procession ordeynid bi the 
vent of westmynst’ in solempne copis goynge fro the chirche of westmynst’ 


in the grete halle in the whiche the p'nce shali sitte abidynge the 


abbot and the co 
un to the kyngis see. 
procession. and in this procession shall be archebishopis bishopis' and othir prelatis. and 
than shal the pince discende and folow the procession in to the chirche and he shall goo 
upon newe raye clothe leyde undir his feet. on the grounde fro *the forseyde see un to the 
pulpite in the forseyde? chirche. and ther shall be songyn in the resceyvynge of kyngis and 
of quenes, 

4| The Crosse. Also the crosse the patene the septir and the kyngis rodde the whiche 
bene thingis of Ryalte schull be bore in the procession bi the abbot. [f. 17] the plore and the 
eldest monkis of Westmynst’ and ther’ they shull be take to grete lordis to bere them before 
the p'nce fro the paleyse to the chirche. 

[9 The barones of the v. poortis. Also the barones of the. v. poortis schull bere the foure 
speres payntid with silvyr bellis and ovyrgilte with clothis of silv above festenid to the 
i same shaftis ov the kyngis heed or the quenes in the forseyde procession an to the chirche. 
and soo they shull goo fro the kyngis see in to the halle un to the * pulpite in Westmynst’.’ 

10) The abbot of Westmynst? Also the abbot of Westmynst’ or a monke in his stede 


shall alwey be redy to the kyngis side and Quenes for to enforme them and telle them of 


ther governaunce. 

[11] The Archebisshope shall aske the wille of the pepill. Also when the p'nce hath restid 
him a litill in his chayere othir trone ordeynid in the forseyde pulpite than the Archebisshop 
of Cauntirbery at foure parties‘ of the pulpit with an hye voyce shall enquere the wille of 
the pepill as touchynge the kyngis coronacion. and that while shall the p'nce stonde in his ; 
trone or chayere and turne him also to the * pties of* the pepill and aftir that question shall 
an Anteme be songe. firmetur manus tua. 

12| The offerynge of the kynge. Also whé the anteme is songe and endid the kynge 
shall come downe of his pulpite un to the high autere betwene bishopis that shall lede him. 
On the whiche autere he muste offir a clooth of golde ® fulfill¥ge [ f. 17h) the precepte that 
seyeth. loke ye appere not voyde nor empty in the psence and the sight of the lorde god. 

13) The lyinge of the kyng before the autere. Also when the kynge hath offerid he 


shall ly downe flat on the pawment before the Autere upon Cusshyns and clothis of silke 


1 Om. L 2-2 the seide: L. 
churche wt the same for theyer fee: A. The last six words are added in a later hand. 
costes A 


) and xx! of golde: add. A. 


—~§ pulpit while the Archebishop speketh to: A 
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ryally arayed till that the Archebisshop or som othir that shall crowne him hath seyde ' the 
orison ovyr him.’ Deus fidelium.? And than ther shall be made a sermofi to the pepill. 

14) An othe that the kynge shall make. And when the sermon is done the kynge shall 
come to the autere to make his ooth the whiche he shall conferme wt the sacrament of the 
autere. 

15) The lyinge adowne ayen of the kynge before the autere Than shall an ympne begynne.* 
Veni creator spiritus. And hit shall be songe s lempnely the whiche ympne whe it is 
begonne the kynge shall ly downe before the aut as he dide before till the letanye and the 
preface be songen thorow oute. and when they be songyn than shall the kynge arise and 
sitte in his chayere a litill while. 

16] The anoyntinge of the kynge in .v. places. Aftirwarde the kynge shall arise oute 
of his chayere and goo to the autere and doo of his clothis save his cote and his shirte 
that he may resceyve the anoyntynge. And than the quere shall begynne this anteme. 
unxerunt salamoné, with the orison that folowith. and than shall he be anoyntid in .v. places. 
that is to sey i the hondis. [f. 18] within the breste. betwene the shuldris and in the grete 
of the arme and in the heed in the maner of a crosse with the holy oyle and aftirwarde 
makynge a crosse in the heed with the holy anoyntyng: 

17] The abbot of Westmynst’. And than aftir the forseyde anoyntige and wipynge with 
lynnen clothe that shall be brente and openyngis of the plase of the anoyntige in his coot 
and shirte shul than be closid aftir the anoyntynge of the abbot of Westmynst’ or one in his 
stede. 

18] The abbot of Westmynst? schall doo of the kyngis pelion Also when the kynge Is 
anoyntid on his heed the kyngis heed shall be helid with a lynnyne clothe for the holy 
anoyntynge and soo it shall be stille till the .viij. dayes aft his anoyntynge at whiche day 
the abbot of westmynst’ or a monke i his stede shall come to the kynge and doo of that 
pylion and wasshe the kyngis heed and make it clene. The abbot of westmynst’ or one 
for him aftir all his anoyntynge schall clothe the kynge with royal garmentis and his mantell 
of astate and his hosj and sandalis for his feet and sporis redy made mete and acordynge 
to his feet and than schall the blessyngis of kyngis ornamentis and apparayle bene seyde 
of the archebishopis the kynge shall be clothid with a longe tunycle bi the abbot of 
westmynst. Also when all these blessyngis be done the kynge shall be clothid bi the abbot 
of westmynst with a longe tunycle wovy w' greet. (f. 18+] ymages of golde before and 
behynde upon the forseyde mantell of estate. 

[19] The blessynge of the swerde. Also aftir this the kyngis swerde shall be blessid and 
the kynge shall take the same swerde of the bishopis aud gyrde him self therwith And than 
he shall be clothid with a kyngly and a stately clothe the whiche is foure square wovf full 


of goldyn eglis. 


1-1 Om. L. 
2 Thus also in L. <A has: Deus filium. Jn Liber Regalis i¢ is: Deus humiliam 


3 be songe that is: A. 
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20| The puttynge [of erased] the crowne on the kyngis heed. And when the kynge is 
apparaylid with all these thingis than shall the crowne be blessid and putte up on his heed 
bi the archebishopis.’ 

21) The takynge of the rodde and the septre. And than aftir all this the kynge shall doo 
ona peyre of gloves and than he shall take the septre with the crosse in the right hande 
and the rodde in the lyfte hande . and than whan the blessynge is done ov him he shall 
kisse the bishopis . [of erased| the whiche bishopis and also of op’ worthi lordis he shall 
worshipfully be ledde to his royal see . syngynge the quere. Te deum laudam’. 

22) Prelatis and othir men schull doon the homage. And then anoon schall othir grete 
men make and doo ther feaute and homage to ther liege lorde the kynge. And than schall 
the masse begynne And whilis that Gloria in excelsis . is songyn the kynge shall be encensid 
of the dekyn . and at the Crede he shall kisse the . [f. 19] the book. 

[23] The off rynge of hreed and wyne. Also whiles the offertorie is in syngynge the 
kynge schall? make his offerynge of breed and wyne and aftirwarde he schall offir a marke of 
golde and than the kynge shall bowe downe his heed a litiil whilis the archebishopis blessith 
him with two orisones and when the blessynge is done the kynge shall be brought ayen in to 
his trone and see. 

[24] The resceyvynge of the sacrament bi the kynge. Also when the Pax is yeve aftir 
lynus dei the kynge shall discende of his see . and meekly goo to the aut and there he schall 
resceyve the holy sacrament bothe flesshe and blood. And aft the abbot shall mynist to 
him the wyne of a stone chalyse of the regalies . and than anoon the kynge schall goo ayen 
to his see. 

[25] + The takynge ‘ of the crowne fro the kyngis heed. And when the messe is doon the 
kynge shall come downe of his see. and goo to the hye aut. And there of archebishopis 
bishopis and grete men goynge afore him he schall goo to seynt Edwardis shryne and there 
the Archebishope schall take of seynt Edwardis crowne of the kyngis heed . and he schall 
putte all these thingis upon seynt Edwardis aut. 

26) The kynge shall doo of his regalies. Than shall the cheef Chambirleyne of Engelonde 
that is to sey the Erle of Oxenforde doo of the regalies clothis aforeseyde in a litill closid 
place faste bi seynt Edwardis shryne the whiche schall all be delyvid . [f. 19b] to the abbot 
of westmynst and putte up in the same aut.° 

27 The crown yng of the kynge with a nothir croune, Aftir this the kynge schall be 


lothid ayen with othir clothis and worschipfully schall goo to the aut of seynt Edwardis 


! and then shall the Rynge be blessed & put on the kinges hande of the byshopp. The offering 
of the Swourde. And then aft? all this the king shall offer his sworde to god on the aulter, w™ 
swourde then the wourthest Erle that is there p’sent shall bye it for ano c* and bear it naked before 
the kinge w* c* belongeth to the aulter of the churche: add A. See below, section 28. 

2 go to the aulter &: add. A. 
Om. L. 4-4 A deposicion : A. 


Here in A the scribe has bequn to write over again the f reqoing section; but has stoppe l at the 


word chef 


| 
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shryne. And there the archebishop schall put a nothir crowne up on the kyngis heed 
revently. The whiche he schall were to his paleyse And than the kynge schall goo ayen' to 
his paleyse aft that he is thus crownid berynge the septre as for a regale in his honde from 
seynt Edwardis shryne un to the hye aut and fro thens un to the pulpite And than thorow 
the myddis of the quer’ and soo he schall goo the same wey as he come in to the chirche and 
the forseyde Erles schullen bere the same swerdis afore the kynge *as ye schall here aft.” 
And the barones of the .v. portis schall bere the clooth ov the kynge with the foure shaftis 
with greet solempnite and worshipe un to the kyngis paleyse to mete. 

(28) The delyverynge of the septr’. When they have eten and the kynge is goon to 
his chambir the septir schall be delyverid to the abbot of westmynst or to oon that ocupieth 
his stede bi the kyngis owen handis for to be kepte in the forseyde chirche of westmynst 
amonge othir regalies. 

[29] The offerynge of the swerde. * And it is to wite that as sone as the Archebishop hath 
put the crowne on the kyngis heed. Than schall the kynge offre his swerde to god on the aut 
the whiche swerde than [f. 20] the worthiest erle that is there psent schall bye ayen for 
an.C.8. and bere it nakid before the kynge . the which. C .8. longith to the aut of the 
chirche. * 

30] The crownynge of the Quene. ° Also it is to wite that the® coronacion of the quene 
ther schall be made eke® a procession. And yf she be crownid with the kynge than schall she 
be anoyntid only in the toppe of the heed’ with the creme in maner of a crosse. 

(31 The kyngis othe the day of his coronacion. The archebishop of Cauntirbery schall 


oppose and aske the kynge the same day yf he will hol graunte and kepe the lawes and 
the customes grauntid to his pepill of olde * devoute and rightwise* kyngis afore hande and yf 
he will swere it and namely the lawes and the customes and the libertees of the gloriouse 
kynge Edwarde *to the pepill and to the clergie’. and the kynge schall behote’’ that he 
will kepe "’ all these forseyde thigis . Than schall the Archebishop schewe and declare certeyne 
articles ‘the whiche the ky nge “7 shall swere 

The firste poynt of the othe. Thou schalt kepe full pese and acorde in god to the chirche 
to the pepill and to the clergie. and the kynge schall answere I schall doo. 

The secunde Poynt . Thou schalt doo kepe in all thi domys rightfull and ev? rightwisnes 


and diserecion with mercy and trouthe and the kynge schall swere I schall doo. 


A. 2-2 Om. A. 3-3 Also: L. 


home 
' This section is omitted by A. here. See above note to Section 19 

Also as for: L. And it is to undrestand that: A 
6 Also: A. Om. L. 
& in the brest, and if she be [anointed : erased) crowned alone then shall she be anointed only 
in the tope of the hede: add. A. 

5-8 righteouse & devoute: A. 

'-9 granted to the clergie and to the people: A. to the Clergy and to the poeple: L 


promise: L. & promise: add. A. 
do: A. 12-12 to the kyng and he: add. L 


H 2 
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The thridde poynt. Grauntest thou all rightfull lawes and customes to beholde and wilt 
mum behote that thou f. 20b| will defende and strengthe them to the worshipe of god 
to thi my ght and powere the whiche the comon schall chese and the kynge schall answere 
[ graunt and behote it. 

32) The amonicion of bishops to the kynge that schall he radde of oon.' Sir kynge we aske 
that it be grauntid and pdonid to us and to eche of us and all oure clergies that is yevj 
and takyn to us ye will kepe and graunte the p'vilege of holy chirche and dewe lawe and 
rightwisnesse and them defende as a kynge owith and schulde in his reme to every 
bisshop and abbot and to ther clergies . And the kynge schall answere in this wise. With 
vlad wille and * devoute soule* I yeve and behote to yow and to eche of yow and to yowre 
cliergies the Pp vilegis of lawe canon and of holy chirche and I shall kepe and doo dewe lawe 


ind rightwisnesse and defende it in as moche as I may With goddis helpe as a kynge owith 


to de n his rewme to evy bisshop and abbot and to ther clergies*® bi resoi and rig/it 

33) The kyngis othe in frenshe . Sir wilt graunt and kepe and bi yowre oth conferme 
to the pepill of Engelonde the lawes and the customes grauntid to hem bi auncient kyngis 

pe] 
f engelonde rightfull mé and devoute to god and namely the lawes customes and fraun- 
chesies grauntid to the clergie and to the peple bi the gloriouse kynge seynt Edwarde 
pe} A 

to yowr’ power The kynge schall answere I schall kepe them. Sir ye schal kepe to god 


and to holy chirche and to the. [f. 21) clergie and to the pepill peese and acorde* holly 
aft yowre power . Sir ye schall doo and doo to be kepte® in all yowre domes and Jugementis 
trewe and even rightwisnesse ° in mercy and trouthe . The kynge schall auswere I schal! doo. 
Sir will ye graunte to holde fulfille and behote yow to defende rightfull lawes and customes 
the whiche the comons of yo" rewme schall chese and ye schall strengthe them & mayntene 
to the worshipe of god aft yowre power The kynge schall answere I graunt and behote it. 
534) The othe and the forme of homage . | become yowre liege man of lyf and lyme 
and trouthe and erthely honoure schall bere to yow ayens all men that lyve mowe or die. so 
helpe me god and holy dome. 

The same othe schall be seyde i frenshe . 7And it is to wite’ that the Archebishop of 
Cauntirbery schall firste doo his homage to the kynge and his feaute in his coronacion 
And aftirwarde® othir prelatis and worthi estatis of the rewme eche in his degre® . * And 
it is to wite® that’? the kynge schall make his othe in his coronacioni up on the sacrament of 
the aut leyde up on the hye auter of the chirche before the pepill . Also it is to knowe 
that the archebisshop of Cauntirbery schal anoynte the kynge and the quene and schall 


putte on and doo of the crownes of ther hedes . To whom bi right of his chirche 


Bishop: add. A 


2-2 devoute shall: L. good soule: A. 
churches: A. * in god: add. A. 
5 do to be kept & done: A 6 & discresion: add. A. 


And it is to be noted: A. ye shall vndirstonde: L. 


* § wourthy p’lattes, & other estates of the Realme win his degree and dignity: add A. 


9-9 Moreovir: L. 10 yndrestand: A. 


| 
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the crowne! 


nt 


And the anoy 
elonde or ellis the bishopis’ suffrigan of the chir 


vnge of ky I 


En 
archebishop in his absence at the tyme of suche cor 


of Cauntirberv cémitte* the forseyde of to be 


kyrge and become subgectis un to him and submitte tl 


ne f awmoner longith to® 3” Nicholl Bewchampe of Be 
sprede the cloothe undir the kyngis feet when 
halle un to the chirche and as moche of the clooth as 
of westmynst he schall doo parte i 
36 5 The bisshopis of Dure ame and hathe. 


t betwene pore men 
A 


. schuli supporte the kynge in his « 


Lop of bathe 
aray ed. 
909 


The berynge tT. 22 


of seynt Edwardis Chaly 


yt ne 


38] 


pontificall aray schall bere the patene before the kyng 


The berynge of the pate ne. Also the tresorer 


the chaunceler. 

[39 | The septre and the goldyn rodde, 
the 
the rodde of golde with the olver’™ before the kynge in 

40) Also the 
before the kynge the swerde that is callid curtana on 


And the erle of Warwik on 


whiche bene nexte the kynge in blood schall bere t 


The berynge of the swerdes. 
WwW 
don schall bere A nothir 


swer le. 


crownynge: A. L. 

ordeyne: L. 
5 A brode: A. L. 

w office nowe dothe belonge to Edmand 
& K. H. the 


dyd execute thes ame at the Coronacoii of Kinge Edward 
5-8 Om. A. 


10 


the erased 


the same at the Coronacofi of Queen Ann 


a 


L. 


the seide chalys : 


patentes lrés, Or ellis yf the see of Cauntirbery be voyd: 


doon 


day of the coronacion of the kyng stondynge i the pulpit 
ye will calle this worshipfall p'nce. N . right ey 


Than schall the clergie and the pepill that stonde tl 
handis on brood’ and answere’on loude We will a: 
Amen 

| The p'ncipall officeris in the day of the 


be a bisshop in the pontificall aray schall bere 
seynt Edwardis”’ chaleys for a greet ryalte and solemp 


e ¢ 


ro 


) of the fifteenth century. 


and of Quenes in . [f. 21b] in 
he of Cauntirbery to whom the same 
1acion sehall ecémitte his office bi his 
than schall the chapit of the chirche 
And the same archebishop in the 
schall aske opynly* of the pepill y f 
the rewme and have him to ther 
and obeye to his comatidementis 
aboute holde up there armys and 
d we graunte . Be it soo . Be it soo 


First the office of the 


lforde the whiche schall ordeyne and 


on awien 


oth a procession from westmynst 

with oute the dore of the chirche. 
' bisshop of Dure[s]me and the 
icion beynge pontifically® and rially * 

s. Also the chaunceler of Engelonde 

before the kynge in his procession 

nite. 

f Engelonde yf he be a bisshop in 


in procession and he schall goo before 


Also two dukes or erles most worthi of the rewme 


he kyngis septre with the crosse and 


procession. 


of Chest schall bere in procession 
he 
the lyfte side schall bere the thridde 


2e 


right side the erle of huntyng- 


A 


2 Archebish : 


* Om. A 
6 theirs of: add. A. 
nterlined | lord Braye who did execute 
ght interlined| & his so John lord braye : 
dded to A. in later hand. 


L. 


seide two byshoppis 


eninuer: A. L. 
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41) The herynge of the spores. Also oon of the moste nobill lordis and worthiest! of 
the rewme schall beire a greet peyre of spores gylte in that procession.” 
42| * The bought swerde.* Also the cheef and the grettest erle in the rewme schall 
bere the swerde that is gyrte aboute the kynge in his coronacion before the kynge in to his 
paleyse the whiche swerde the same erle schall bye ayen. when it is offrid on the hye aur. 
13) The stewarde Also the erle of leycetur schall s’ve the kynge the day of his 
coronacion of the office of stewardeshipe. [f. 225] 
44) The berynge of the crownes. Also the duke of yorke and his eyres schall bere the 
wnes. of the kynge and the quene in ther coronacion. 
45| The marchall Also the erle* of Norfolke schall s’ve that day in the office of 


mare hal] 
M5) The botelere. Also the erle of Arundell schall that day be botelere.°® 


47 | Constable. Also the erle of harforde schall s’ve that day of Constabelry. 


~ 


tx | Chambirleyne. Also the erle of Oxenforde that day schall s’ve of chambirleyne. 

40| Ewer’ Also s’ Nicholl hastyng schall s’ve that day the kynge of Naperye.’ 

50| Panter: Also s’ Nichol bewchampe of dunlee schall s’ve the kynge that day of 
salt saleris and 

51) furnyvall. Alsos’ Nicholl ffurnyvall schall supporte and bere up the kyngis armys 
and the quenes in ther coronacion.’” 

52) A lady beynge aboute the quene. Also oon of the moste nobill ladyes of the rewme 
shall be nygh the quene in here coronacion to mynist and diligently awayte up on her. 

53) The ojjice of the erle of Oxenforde. It is to wite’* that the erle of Oxenforde whiche 
is chose cheef chambirleyne of Engelonge the day of the kyngis coronacion schall'® clothe 
the kynge in the morow of** his sherte and of his cote apparaylid fro the kyngis anoyntige 


' greatest: A 


Sewer. Therle of Sussex lorde ffytzwater ys sewer by inheritance: added to A. in later hand. 


The swourde that was bowght : A. The beryng of the bought swerde: L. 


duke 4 A 
as his right: add. A. in later hand 
® as his right, assisted w™ xii Cyttezyns of london: add. A. in later hand. 


as his right & geue water. Waferer Also {blank in MS.] Clopton & Thom*s hussye by the 
manner of [blank in MS.) in Essex shall se'ue the kinge of wafers: add. A. in later hand. 
5 Panter: A 
but nowe the lorde lisle who dyd execute the same at queen Annes coronacoii: add. A. in late; 


Om. A. 
w Sir henrye wyatt serued as his right at the said coronacoii of queene Agnes: add. A. in 
tter hand. 

2 Also two bishopes assigned thereto by the king whiche shall bear vp & supporte the Queene 


on her crownacion: add. A. 
1S chif chaberlen of Englade: add. A lt be noted: A. 15-15 put on: A, 
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on his body in diverse plases therof and aft’warde of othir clothes.’ The same chambirleyne 
schall doo on the kyngis leggis a payre of hosyn tacchid togedir above the laces with oute 
shone. * Also he shall? [f. 23] Also he schall bere with him the Coyfe and the Gloves of 
lynnyn clothe for the kyngis anoyntynge bothe to his heed and to his hondis . Also he schall 

doo brynge the swerde with the skawberk that the kyng offerid on the aut with him to 
chirche . Also ‘he shall brynge the kyngis offeryngis that is a* .x. fi .* of golde and a marke 


of golde . Also he schall brynge with him a ryall robe and a crowne for the kynge aft messe . : 


and also ryall aray hosyn and othir gere of the tyme. Also he schall doo of the kyngis 
clothis save his cote and his sherte when the kynge shall be clothid with regalies bi the 
abbot of Westmynst. Also ‘aft’ messe the abbot of Westmynst and * he shull schull doo of 
the kyngis regalies the whiche schull be takyn to the abbot of Westmynst . Also he schall be 


nygh alwey and bi the kynge till the service of the coronacion be endid and fulfillid. 


Tlere endith the kyngis Cor nacion.® 


‘HYMN TO KING HENRY VI] 


f. 14) Holde up oure yonge kynge ave benigna 
And sende us pees in oure londe ave regina 
Mater mie® bright ben the bemys 
Moder of m°cy save bothe remes 
Se to our’ inocent oure crowne may vladdere 


holde up oure lorde that nev sygh his fadre 


Ne the fader his sone regnyge i his londes ‘ 
Gret nede have we to kepe pees amonge us 
On a sonday trewli ye may trowe 
Our? bischopes & oure abbotes were mitrid arowe 
Two Archebischopes so worthili aqueynted 
and a gracious cardinall aboute our kige anoynted 
Thre * swerdes ther were borne on poyntles & ij poynted 
The ton was the swerde of mey pe secide’” of estate 
The thrid swerde of the empir’ the whiche artour’ ™ gate ) 
1 also: add. A. 2 Om. A. L. 
5-3 cause the swourde w' the skabard w™ the king offerde on the highe aulter to be brought: A 
4-4 Om. L. aft’ mass the same abbot and: A. 
5-5 pounde: A. ‘6 Finis: A. et ibi sunt: L. : 


This hymn has been collated generally with MS. Lansdowne, 285, where it has for title: a balade 


made of the same kynge. 
9 The: L. 10 oothir: L. 1) ert owre: L. 


nunc: L. 


| 
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Thre dukes were in psent worschipe to encrese 

Two bischopes him ladde to kepe in pees 

vj erles in ther estate schewden them alle 

And the v portes berynge up the palle 

Gracious Warwik god him continue 

Berynge up his trayne in pees and vue 

All the barotis of oure londe to gedir thei wer’ fotiden 
The jugges the knyghtes of pe shire & pe cite of london 
This is the pcession goynge thorow the halle 
Anngeles mete mana on his crowne did falle 

And conceyv id i this londe the crowne to encrese 

Ev endurynge with plente and’ pees 


The archebischop of Cauntbery so* apoynted 

The gracious kynge harry the sixte he anoynted 

Our’ sovey ne Lorde in the chef who woll understonde 
The Cardenal! tho was on his right honde 

On the tother side the chaunceler these lordes were alle 
The bischop of beviez* at the same table 

Huntingdon knelying wt his septur’ on the right honde 
Stafforde with his swerde ther worthily holdande 
Norfolk as a mchall ful worthili beknowe 

Ridynge in his office trewly ye may trowe 

Salesbery in bedforde office psent him there 

Sittynge on a stede as he constable were 

The v portes on the right honde that the palle bere 

At the borde on the right hond psent they were 

At the nexte bischopes and abbotes to gedir were fotidé 
And on the tother side the cite of london 

Many other lordes were psent in that place 

To worschipe oure soveyne lorde w' all solace 

Before the kynge with his lordes thus sittinge all 
Come Philip *dennok knyght ridynge i* to the halle 
Armed clene wt armoure so bright 

like as pteneth to a worthi knyght 

As the kynges champion bi heritage 

There redy his body and his glove to wage 

Yf there be ony man that wol say the contrarie 


That kynge herry the sixte is crowned trewly 


2 om. L. 


dymmok. Ridyng: L. 


| 

| 

| ! with: add. L. 
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he is redy to deli¥ him and nought abasshe 

By signemt of the kynge tyme and plac: 

Pray we alle bothe more and lesse 

Criste save engelonde in reste and pese 

And good comforte that mekil hath loste 

That was wonne w' worschipe late nev be loste 

le j Course 
Pour’ le jour’ de Coronacwi 

ffurmet with venison 
Viaunde Riatt 
The heed of the 


Groos chare 


en armys 


Swannes 
Capon stewed 
heyron 
leche brus’ endored 
White Custad 
ffritour’ truteux 
] sotilte 

The blades’ of the same 


Lo here two kynges right pfit & right good 
holy seynt Edwarde and also seynt lowes 
and the braunche borne of ther blessid blood 
leve amonge cristen of most sovay ne p'ce 


E 


God graunte he may thorow grace of criste ihi 


n heritoure of the flour delice 


* This sixte’ herry to regne and be as wise 
And resemble in knyghthode and vtu 
le secounde Course 
Viaunde whit 
Breom i comfit in gely 
-f. 156) Pigge endored 
Crane 
Bitore 
Cony 
Chekyn endored 
Partriche 
Pecok hakklet 
leche burnet 
fHampayn rial! 
2 The seide: L 


L. 
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ffretoure libarde 
] soteite 
le Blade! 
(rey n mostreaunt3 the emperour’ vigemound 


hath schewed his myght w' his empiall 


and with herry’ so noble a knyght was founde 
ffor cristes causes in actis meiall 
Cherischinge the chirche lollardes had a fall 
To yeve ensample to kyng¢ that schulde succede 
and to his braunche in especiall 
while he dothe regne to love god and drede 
le iij Cours 
Compost 
Blaime sorre 
Venison rost 
Egrett; 
Curlewe3 
Cokkis 
Plovers 
f. 24) Quayles 


Snytes 


Greet briddes 
larkes 


leche riall 
a viaunde 7 paste 
ffretoure crispe 
sotelte 
le Blade? 
() blessid lady cristes modre dere 
and yow seynt George y callid hire knyght 


Holy seynt Denys o martir most entere 


; Tou sixte herry* here psent in yowre * sight 

Shedith on him of grace yowre hevenly light 

his tendre youthe with vtu dothe avaunce 

sorne bi dissent and title of right 
Justely to regne in engelonde & ffraunce. 
bhalade: L > Blanne or Blaune: L oure: Ih. 

j 
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APPENDIX A. 
(ASSIZE OF BREAD. 

f. 12 | It is to wite that on peny rounde and w'outé tonsure owe to weye XXXij whete 
cornes in the middes of the ere And xx pens maken an unce and v pensa quartne of an 
unce and x pens half an unce. 

Twelve unces maken a pounde and viij pounde maken a galon . viij galons maken a 
buschell And viij buschelis make a quart. And when a quarter of whete is solde for 
xij pens the wastell of a ferthinge white and wel sodj schal weye vj pounde & xv. A | 
ferthinge loof of Coket of the same corne and of the same busehell schal weye more than 
the wastell bi ij 8. And corne of lasse p'ce and other buschell schal weye more than the 
wastell bi vj § tho symnel more than the wastell bi. ij. s. for it is sothen A loof of clene 
whete of a ferthinge schal weye a Coket and an half the loof of treiet whete schal weye 
ij wastell¢ 

The loof of all corne schal weye two coketes whé whete is solde for Xvi] pens the 
wastell schal weye foure pounde x § viij d. when it is solde for two 8 the wastell schal weye 
\xiij] § when it is solde for. ij. § vj d the wastell schal weye liiij $ iiij d. ob G. When it is 
solde for iij § the wastell schal weye xlviij. 3. When it is solde for iij § vj d, the wastell 
schal weye xlij 8s. When it is solde for iiij §. the wastell schal wey xxxvj 8. when it is 
solde for iiij 8. vj d, the wastell schal weye xxxj §. When it is solde for v § the wastell schal 
weye . xxvj § ij. d ob. when it is solde for .v. § vj d, the wastell schal weye xxiiij § viij d q 
When it is solde for vj § the wastell schal weye xx d. when it is solde fur vj % vj d ) 
f. 124] the wastell schall weye xx 8 ix d. 

When it is solde for vij § the wastell schal weye xx $v d. When it is solde for vij § 
vj d the wastell schal weye xviij $j} dot When it is solde for viij § the wastell schal 
weye xvi] § When it is solde for viij § vj d the waste!l schal weye xv} § When it is solde 
for ix § the wastell schal weye xv 8 G 

When it is solde for ix § vi d the wastell schal weye xiiij 3 iiij d ob When it is 


for x 8 the wastell schal weye xiij § vj d ob. when it is solde for x ¥ vj d the 


wastell schal weye xij $ix dq When it is solde for xj § the wastell schal weye xij 8 iiij d. 
} § xd When it is solde for xij & 


When it is solde for x} 3 vj d the wastell schal weye xj 


solde 


the wastell schall weye x 8 iiij d. 
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And it is to wite that the Bakstere may wyne i eche quarter of whete as is pvid bi the 
Baksters of oure lorde kynge iij d, and the branne and two louis of farnage* And to hire 
’vauntes d ob and i salt ob. In berme” ob In woode ij d, and bultinge ob 
And it is to wite that a sise of bred is not chaungid but for vj d encrese or vj d abate. 
{nd it is to wite when a quart of whete is solde for iij § or xl d and a quart of barlee for 
<x d or ij § and a quart of otes for xvj d the brewsters owe and may wel selle in citees 
) galones ale for a peny And this is the assise of oure lorde kynge to be kepte in all 
englonde. 
: And it is to wite that the assise of ale is not chaunged but for iij d encrese or iij d 
| ibate. The bakster to the pilerie the brewst 'f. 13) to the Custode. 


® Charge for baking > Yeast. © Sifting cloth. 
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APPENDIX B. 


‘LETTER FROM THOMAS DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AND CONSTABLE OF 
ENGLAND TO KING RICHARD II. CONCERNING THE MANNER OF 
CONDUCTING JUDICIAL DUELS.) 
f. 124) To his rygt excellent and right myghty lege lorde Richarde bi the grace of 
god kynge of Engelonde and of ffraunce lorde of yrelonde and duke of Gyene scheweth 
your lege man Thomas the duke of Gloucetr’ youre Conestable of Englonde un to his seyde 
lordis yf it pleseth yow that how many batailes w‘ yn listes armed have ben in this yowre 
rewme of Englond now late as wel in the time and psenc e of my Redoucee lorde and ffadir 
yowre uncle of whom god have mey as in yowre tyme and psence moo then were longe time 
before and it is wel seyne that many have moche goodes. And therfore that it is the 
grettest dede that may be in armes. and that to yow and to yowre rygt hy and royall 
mageste longeth the sovainte Jurisdiccon and knawlege as it schulde be govnid by Justice 
and equite to yowre honourable renowne in whiche all iustice schulde dwelle and be than for 
1s moche that ther ben divse mafis Establementes customes and ordenaunces in divse 
contrees and places aswel of yowre subieccofi as of othere here in yowre seid Rewme. There 
hath bene [ written written over) noi establementes customes ne ordenaunces of batayles w'in 
listes armez in yowre tyme ne also in the tyme of yowre noble pgenitoures as they have ben 
wise valiantez and Righfull .Nev’ the lesse for as moche that ye yowre eires and successoures 
may the bett doo iustice and equite to all tho that suche dedes of armes schal have to doo 
a fore yow aswell yowre lieges and subiectes as other what som ev they be I the seyde 
humble liege and yowre Constable offre un to yowre seyde Roiall . [f. 124b] mageste this 
litill book of ordenaunces and maf of feghtige armet w'in listes before yow. Not for that it 
is soo wisely ne of soo good aviseMt ne discrecién made but that it may be lightly amendid 
il requeringe yowre noblesse as humbely as I may or can That it please yowre benigne g*ce 
for to oVsee corrige and amende the sayde book and to put to or to make lesse as it schal! 
seme yow good w' good mah) deliberacion and avisement of the moste wise valiantes and 


of dedes of armes have the moste 


knowlege. But how som ev I have begonne this dede I have not taken up on me suche 
thinges to undirtake. But for as moche 


suffisaunt lordes and knygtes of yowre rewme the whiche 


wit nor suche worthinesse that I am worthi suche 
is it longeth to my seyde office nevthelesse they that were in the seyde office bifore me 


had it not wreten the whiche were more wise and discrete than I am Wherfore I requer’ 


yowre royall mageste and also to all other my felawes and frendes that the seyde book 
for excusid yf any thing bei it more 


shall see or here that ye and they wil holde me 


sé 
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or lesse than schulde be for aft’ the Itill power and wit that I have had I have made 
t in besechant yowre highnesse my right excellent and redoutee lorde that the seyde 
hook ovsene examined corriged and amendid and for to put to or make lesse yf nede 
be wt good mat deliberacion and avisemt of yow and of yowre rewme the whiche of 
dedes of armes have the moste knawlege as it is above sayde pleseth yow for to 
estable approve ordeyne and conferme the seyde booke for to be holden in yowre 
f. 125| Rewme of Engelonge [sic] by yow yowre eyris and successoures kynges of 
Engelonde. IN firste the quarelis and the billis . of the appellaunt and of the defend- 
aunt schal be pletid in the courte. before the constable and mchall. And whé they 

may not pve ther cause by witnesse . nor bi non other mafv but detmine ther quarell bi 
strengthe . the ton for to pve his entent up on the tother. And the tother in the same man 
for to defende him. The constable hath power for to ioyne that batayle as vecarie geiall 
undir god & the kynge and the bataile conioynt by the Constable . he schal assigne them day 
and place .so that the day be not w'in xl. dayes aft the seyde batell soo conioy nt. but yf it be 
bi the consentinge of the seyde appellaunt and defendaunt. Than he schall awarde them 
. poyntes of armes. other wise callid wepenes . ayther of them schal have. that is to say. longe 
swerde schorte swerde and dagger.so that the appellant and defendaunt . fynde sufficiaunt 
surete & plegges that echou of them schal come at his seyde day . the appellaunt for to doo 
his power up on the defendaunt . and the defendaunt in his defence up on the appellaunt. 
And this to be done. schall be gevyn un to the appellaunt hour’ terme and soon. for to make 
his preve and der’ and for to be the firste wtin the listes . for to quite his plegges. And of the 
same wise of the defendaunt. And noon of hem schall do hevinesse . ille harme awaite 
assaute .nor non other grevaunce . nor ennye bi them. nor bi non of ther frendes welwillinge . 
nor bi non other who soo ev it be. The kynge schal fynde the felde . for to feght in . And 
the [f. 1254) listes schal be made and devisid by the constable. And it is to be considerid that 
the listes schal be.1Ix. pases of lengthe and . xl. paces of brede in good mah. and that the 
erthe be ferme stable and harde. and even made, w'oute grete stones and that the erthe be 
plat. and that the listes be strongli barred rounde aboute and a gate in the este and a 
nother in the weste w' good and stronge barrers of . vij . foote of heyght or more And it is to 
wite that ther schulde be faux listes wouten the p'ncipal listes betwene the whiche the men 
of the constable and marchall and s’gauntes of armes of the kynges schulde be for to kepe 
and defende yf any wolde make any offence or fray ajens the cries made in the courte i any 
thinge that myght be agayns the kynges Roiall mageste or lawe of armes and these mé 
schulde be armed at all poyntes. The Constable schal have there as many mé of armes as 
he will and the marchall also bi the assignacion of the Constable and ellis not the whiche mé 
schal have the kepynge as is seyde. The s’gauntes of armes of the kynge schal have the 
keping of gates of the listes and the arestinges yf any schal be made bi the comatidemt of the 
seyde Constable and mehall. The day of bataile the kynge schal be in a sege or in a shaffold 
on heght and a place schal be made for the Constable and mechal at the stayre foot of the sey de 
shaffold there where thei schal be. And than schal be axed the plegges of the appellaunt and 


defendaunt for to come in to the listes afore the kynge and psents i the courte as p'soners 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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un to the appellaunt and defendaunt be comé in the listes and have made ther othes. When the 
ap [f. 126] pellaunt cometh to his iorney he schal come to the gate of the listes in the Este 
in suche mah as he will feght wt his armes and wepenis assignid to him bi the courte and 
ther’ he schal abide til he be led in bi the Constable so that whé he is comen to the seyde 
gate the Constable and marchall schal goo thedir. And the Constable schal axe him what 
mai he is whiche is comen armed to the gate of the listes And what name he hathe and for 
what cause he is comen. And the appellaunt schal answere I am suche ama. A .de.K. the 
appellaunt the whiche is comé to this iorney &c for to doo &e And than the Constable schal 
open the viser of his basinet soo that he may playnli see his visage and if it be the 
same man that is the appellaunt than schal he make open the gates of the listes and schal 
make him entre w' his seyde armes poyntes vitailes and other leuefull necessaries up on 
him and also his counsell wt him and than he schal lede him afore the kynge and than to his 
tente wher’ he schal abide til the defendaunt be comen. In the same maf schal be done of 
the defendaunt but that he schal entre in at the weste gate of the listes. The Constable 
clerk schal write and sette in the regestre the comyge and the houre of the entringe of the 
appellaunt and how that he entreth the listes on fote . and also the harneys of the appel- 
lannt how that he is armed and wt how many wepenis he entreth the listes and what 
vitailes and other leueful necessaries he bringeth in with him. In the same mah) schal be 
don to the defendaunt. Also the Constable schal mak take hede that non other before ne 
behinde the appellatit [f. 126)] nor the defendaunt brynge more wepin nor vitailes other 
then were assignid bi the courte. And yf it be soo that the defendaunt come not be time to 
his iorney and at the oure and terme limit bi the courte the Constable schal comaunde the 
marchall for to make calle him at the four’ corners of the listes the whiche schal be done in 
mail as as it foloweth. Oyes. Oye3. Oye3. C. de. B. defendaunt come to yowre Jorney whiche 
ye have undirtake at this day for to aquite yowre plegges before the kinge the constable and 
marchall in yowre defence agayns. A.de.K.appellaunt of that that he hathe put up on yow. 
And yf he come not be time he schal be callid the secunde time in the same maf) and 
at the ende he schal say come the day passeth faste and yf he come not at that time he 
schal be callid the thridde time. But that this be betwixe hye tierce and none. In the 
same maf) as before and at the ende he schal say the day passeth faste and the oure of none 
is nye soo that ye come bi the seyde oure of none at farrest in piff that may come. But 
how soo ev the Constable hathe yevy oure and terme un to the defendaunt for to come to 
his Jorney nev the lesse yf that he tarie un to the oure of none the Jugemt schulde not 
bi right goo agayns him whethir it be in cas of tresom or not But soo is it not of the 
appellaunt for he muste holde the houre and ftme limitid bi the courte w'oute any 
plonginge or excusacon what soo ev be it in cause of tresofi The appellaunt and the 
defendaunt entrede i the [f. 127) listes with ther armoure wepenes vitailes and leuefull 
necessaries and counsel! as is seyde and as thei are assigned bi the courte. The Constable 
schal wete the kinges wille yf he wil assigne any of his noble lordes or knyghtes of 
thes be made afore him or afore the 


worschipe un to the sayde pties and yf he wil that th: 


Constable and marchal. And the appellaunt and defendaitt schal be serchid bi the Constable 


| 
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and marchall of there poyntes of armes otherwise callid wepenis that they be vowable w‘oute 
any mah disseyte on them and yf thei be other than reson axeth they schal be taken away 
ffor reson good feythe and lawe of armes wil not suffre no gile nor dissayte in soo gret a 
dede, And it is to wite that the appellaunt and defendaunt may be armed as sewrely upon 
ther bodies as they will. And than the Constable schal sende firste aft the marchall and than 
for the appellaunt with his counsell for to make his othe. The Constable schal axe him yf he 
wil any more ptest and that he putte forthe all his ptestacions bi writinge for fro that time 
} forthe he schal make no ptestacion. The constable schal have his clerke redy in his psence 
) that schall ley forthe a masse book open. And than the Constable schal make his seyde 
| clerke rede the bille of the appellaunt enterly on heyght and the bille redde the constable 
| schal say to the appellaiit. A. de. K . thou knowest wel this bille and this warait and wedd’ that 
| thou gave in oure courte . thou schal lay thi right honde here up on these seyntes and schal 
i! swere i maner as folowep [f. 1276] Thou. A.de.K_.this thi bille is sothe in all poyntes and 
1 articles fro the begin}ge contenynge therin to the ende and that is thine entente to preve 
i this day on the forsayde.C.de.B.so god the helpe and theise halowes and this othe made 
i} he schal be led agayne to his place The constable schal make the marchal calle the 
defendaunt and soo schal be done to the defendaunt i the same mah as to the appellaunt 
And than the Constable schal make calle bi the marchall the appellaunt agayne and schal 
| make hi leye his honde as he did afore up on the masse book and schal say. A. de. K .thou 
| swerest that thou ne haste ne schalt have mo poyntes ne poyntes on the ne on thi bodi w'in 
} these listes but thei that ben assignid bi the courte that is to say .* longe swerde schorte swerde 
and dagger nor non other knyf litill nor mekill ne non other instrument ne engyn of poynte ne 
other wise ne stone of Ytu ne herbe of Ytu ne charme ne expimét ne karecte ne non other 
inchauntemt bi the ne for the bi the whiche thou tristest the bet? to ovcome the forseyde 
_C.de.B.thin advsarie that schal come ayens the with in these listes this day in his defence. 
Ne that thou ne trustest in non other thinge but onli in god and thi body and on thi rightful 
quarell so helpe the god and these halowes and the othe made he schal be led agayne to his 
place. In the same wise schal be done to the defendaunt. The whiche othes made and ther 
chambirleyns and s’vauntes put a way . the Constable schal make calle bi the marchall the 
appellaunt and the defendadt also the whiche schal be ledde [f. 128] and kepte bi the men 
of the Constable and marchall before them and the Constable schal say to bothe the pties. 
Thou A.de.K_.. appellour® schal take . C. de. B . defendoure bi the rijt honde and he the. 
And we defende yow and echone of yow in the kinges name and up on the pill that longeth 
i therto and up on pill of lesinge yowre quareil the whiche that is founden i defaute that 
| non of yow be so hardy to doo to other ille ne grevaiice thirstinge nor other harme bi the 
honde up on the pill afore sayde and this charge j3evy. the Constable schal make yeve ther 
right hondis to gedir and ther lifte hondes up on the missale sayinge to the appeloure, 


A. de. K.appelloure thou swerest bi the feythe that thou yevest in the honde of thine advsarie 


* Glaive orspeare is not mentioned here as in the Antiquarian Repertory copies and Ashmole MS. 


6. 
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.C .de.B.defendoure and bi all the halowe sthat thou toucheste with thi lifte honde that thou 


to day this day schal doo all thi trewe power and entente bi all the weyes that thou beste 


may or kanste to preve thine entente on. C. de. B. thine advsarie and defendoure to make him 
yelden him up to thine honde and creant to crie or speke or ellis make him die bi thine honde 
to fore that thou wende oute of these listes bi the tyme and the sunne that the is assignid bi 
halowes. O de. B.defendoure thou 

ulvsarie A.de.K.appelloure and 


that to day this day thou schall doo 


this courte bi thi feythe and soo helpe the god and these 
swerest bi thi feythe that thou yevest in the honde of thin 
bi all the halowes that thou touchest with thi lifte honde 
all thi trewe power and entente bi all the weyes that ou beste may or kanste to defende 
thine entente of all that [f. 1285] that is put on the bi. A. de 


the feythe and soo helpe the vod und all these ha wes, 


. thine advsarie appelloure bi 
And than the Constable schal 

comatide the marchall for to crie at the foure corners the listes in mah as foloweth. 


-Oyez. Oyez. Oyez. We charge and comaiide bi the kynges Constable and mchall that non of 


that he be.be so hardy hens 


gret valew & of litill estate of what condicion or nai 


torewarde for to come newh the listes bi foure foote to speke nor to crie nor to make 


contenauce nor token nor semblaunce nor noyse where b ither of these two pties. A. de. Kk. 


ton up on the tother up on pill of 


appello’ & . C. de. B. defendour’ may take avauntage tl 
lle. And aft the Constable and 


lesinge lyf and membre and ther goodes at the kinges w 


mchall schal avoyde all mat of pepill oute of the listes except there luftenauntz and two 


knyghtes for the Constable and mchall whiche schal be armed up on there bodies but they 
schal have nother knyf nor swerde up on them nor non other wepenes wnerbi the appellannt 
other the defendaunt may have therof any avauntage bi n‘ligence of kepinge of them But 
the two luften*ntz of the Constable and michal! schal have in there handes outher a spere 
e kinge will make them abide in ther feghtinge whether 


w'oute yren for to depte them yf th 
m liketh. And it is to be knowen 


it be to reste them or other thinge what som ev h 
that yf any administracion schulde be made to the appellaut or to the defendaunt of 
mete or of drinke or any other necessarie thinge leeful aft [f. 129) that the counsel] 
of frendes and s’vaunt; ben put away of the appellaunt and of the defendaunt as 
is seyde the seyde administracion apteneth to the herawdes and also all the cries 
made in the seyde courte the whiche kyng3; heraudes and pursevauntes schal have a 
place for thé assignid bi the Constable and mchall as nye the listes as may goodli be soo 
that they may see all the dede & to be redy yf thei be callid for to doo any thinge. The 
appellatit i his place kepte bi som mé assignid by Constable or marchall & the 
defendait i his place i the same wise. Bothe two made redy and arayed & w' feleschipe bi 
ther kepers above sayde the mechal w' the ton ptie & th 


tother. The Constable sittinge in his place above 3) 


eveten*nt of the Constable w' the 
afore the kinge as his viker ure tral! 
and pties made redy for to feghte as is sayde bi the « suidemt of the kinge. The constable 


hal say wt hye voyce as foloweth . lessie3 le; aler 
nother while . lessie3 les aler & fair’ leur devoir 


that is to say lat them yoo and reste a 


while . lessie; lez aler and reste a 


depdi  _- that is to say lat them goo and doo ther i goddes name And this seyde 


eche man schal depte fro bothe pties soo that they ountre & doo that them semeth 
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beste The appellaiit ne the defendatit may nouther ete nor drinke fro that time forthe 
w'oute leve & licence of the kinge for thinge that myght falle but yf thei wol do it bi the 
consentige betwixe them. Fro this time forthe it is to be considered diligentli bi the 
constable that yf the kynge will make the pties feghtinge depte reste or abide [f. 129.| for 
wham som ev cause it be . that he take good kepe how thei are deptid so that thei be in the 
same estate and degre in all thinges yf the kinge wil sure or make them goo to gedir 
agayne and also that he have good harkenige and syghte un to them yf outher speke to 
other be it of yeldige or other wise for un to him longeth the witnesse and the recorde of 
the wordes fro that time forthe & to non other. And yf the seyde batell of treson he that is 
cévicte & discomfit schal be disarmed in the listes bi the comaidemt of the Constable and 
a corhi of the listes broken in the reprove of him bithe whiche schal be drawen oute with 
hors fro the same place there he is soo disarmed thorow the listis un to the place of iustice 
where he schal be hedid or hongid aft the usage of the cuntre the whiche thinge apteneth 
to the mchal and to ovsee and to pforme his seyde office and to put him in execucion and 
to goo or ride and to be alwey bi him til it be done and all pformed and aswel of the 
appellaunt as of the defendaitit for good feythe and right and lawe of armes will that the 
appellaunt renne i the same peyne that the defendaiit schulde doo if he were cévicte and 
discomfit. And yf it happen soo that the kinge wolde take the quarell in his hande and 
make them acordid w‘oute more feghtinge Than the Constable takinge the ton ptie and the 
mchal the tother and lede them afore the kinge and he schewinge them his wille the seedy 
Constable and mchal schal lede them to the on ptie of the listes w' all there poynt3; and 
armo' as thei are founden and havyge when the | f. 130] kynge took the quarell in his honde as 
is seyde. And soo they schal be led oute of the gate of the listes evenly so that the ton goo 
not afore the tother bi no wey i noo thinge for senne the hath taken the quarell in his hande 


t schulde be dishonest that outher of the pties schulde have mor’ disworschipe than the 


tother Wherfore it hath ben seyde bi many aunciaut mé that hee that gooth firste oute of 
the listes hath the disworschipe and this is aswel i cause of tresof as in other cause what 
soo ev it be. The fee of the herawdes is all the poyntes & armo" broki theis p' he taketh 
away or leveth aft that he is entrid the listes aswel of the appellaunt as of the defendaunt 
and all the poyntes and armo of him that is discomfit be it the appellait other the defend- 


aunt. The fee of the marchal is the listes the Barrers and the postes of them. 


| 
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APPENDIX C. 


Hlow Knyghtis of the hath wh ulde hy wide. f. L954 |. 


First the kynge oure sovereyne lorde writith oute lettris un to certeyne squyers of this 
rewme and desirynge them for to make them redy for to receyve the hye and worshipfull 
ordir of knyghthode at hye festis of the yere or at suche tyme as it likith the kynge for to 
desire them for to come. 

The ev¥n of the day of the feste all the squyers that schall be made knyghtis they schall 
come all to gedir un to the kyngis Palys [and the marschal! of yngland schall have all ther 
horsse added in the margin in another hand) and then the statis of the kyngis hous 
schall mete with them and brynge hem up in to the kyngis presence. and then schall 
the kyngis sewer goo un to the kechyn for his mete and all the squyers w' him that schall 
be made knyghtis for eche on of them schall bere a disshe and they schall serve the kynge 
out of the firste course and when the kynge is servid then schall the gentilmenusshers 
brynge hem alle to gedir in to ther chambir then they shall have ther service in to ther 
chambir and dyne alle to gedir and when they have dynid then schall the gentilman usshere 
come in to the seyde Chambir and asyne evy squyer his plase for his bedde and for his 
bayne. and when the kynge hath dynid then schall be sent be the kyngis comaunde- 
ment serteyne squyers of hys housolde to awayte upon them that schall be made 
knyghtis and be ther servauntis and chambirleynes. 

Then schall [f. L96a | the kyngis barboure come and shave all the squyers and every 
squyer schall paye for his berde shavynge xx.s. and every squyer schall ordeyne for 
his bayne xxiiij. ellis of lynnyn clothe and that schall the kyngis barboure have for 
his fee 

Then schall the seyde squyers goo un to ther bayne and all that abillment the 
sergaunt of the chaundre shall have for his fee and when they be in ther bayne then schall 
tne herawdis of armys goo un to the kynge and lete him have knowlege that the squyers 
bene in ther bayne. then schall the kynge comaiide the stewarde of his house with othir 
lordis and knyghtis for to goo un to the squyers and yeve them ther charge as they 
sitte in ther bayne. 

Then schall the stewarde come with all the lordis and knyghtis the kyngis mynstrellis 
and herawdis of armys before them un to the chambir dore and then the lordis entir in to 
the chambir with the herawdis for to yeve them ther charge as they bene in the bayne. 


sayinge in this wise. 
Brothir the kynge oure sovereyne lorde woll that ye take this hye and worshipfull ordir 


‘teyne poyntis that longith un to this 


up on yow the whiche I as a knyght declare un to } 
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hye and worshipfuall ordir of knyghthode ye schall love god above all thinge and be stedfaste 
in the feythe and sustene the chirche and ye schall be trewe un to yowre sovereyne lorde 
and trewe of yowre worde and promys & sekirtee in [f. 1964) that oughte to be kepte. 
also ye schall sustene wydowes in ther right at every tyme they wol requere yow and 
maydenys in ther virginite and helpe hem & socoure hem with yowre good that for lak of 
yood they be not mysgovernyd. Also ye schall sitte i noo plase where that eny ingement 
echulde be gevin wrongefully ayens eny body to yowre knowleche Also ye schall not suffir 
noo murdreris nor extorcioners of the kyngis pepill with in the Contre there ye dwelle but 
with yowre power ye schall lete doo take them and put them in to the handis of Justice and 
that they be punysshid as the kyngis lawe woll.and then ye schall putte yowre hande in 
to the bayne and take up watir and make a crosse up on his lyfte schuldir before and 
behynde and kisse it and saye in nomine pris &c. God sende yow as moche worshipe as 
evyr had eny of yowr® kynne and thus muste doo all the lordis & knyghtis un to every 
squyer as he sittith i the bayne 

Then they schall goo oute of ther baynes in to ther beddis and then they schall arise 
and make them redy in hermytis aray of Colchestir russet and the sergaunt of the kyngis 
chaundre schall have all the beddis the whiche bene thus arayed. a matras a payre of 
blanketis a payre of shetis a Covyrlite and a covlid of worstide and a clooth of golde up 
on that and a reed tapite of worstide at his beddis heed hyngynge ov the heed 

f. 1970) Than they schall goo alle to gedir in to the Chapell and bee in ther preyeris 
till in the morn?ge un to .viij. of the clokke. than they schall have a masse of the holy 
goste and then they schall offir a tapir and a peny stikynge in the tapir as nye the lyght 
as it may resonably. When masse is done then they schall goo un to ther chambris and 
chaunge hem and the kyngis wayte schall have all ther wacchynge garmentis. 

Than they echall chaunge them in to a nothr arayment ffirste they schall putte up on 
them dubletis wt blak hosis chasemles a reed cote of reed tartaryn and a white ledir girdill 
aboute him and the gyrdill may have noo bokill. then he muste have a white Coyfe up 
on his heed and then a mantell of reed tarteryn purfild aboute with [ white erased) 
ermyn and that muste be putte above him and a white lase muste be in the seyde mantell 
before at the breste with a peyre of white glovys knyt in the seyde lase. 

Then the servauntis and chambirleynes that bene asynid to awayte up on them schall 
take ther swerdis and the skabert schall be white ledir with oute any bokill and a payre of 
gilte sporis hangynge up on the hiltis of the same sworde and the seyde servauntis and 
chambirleynes schall bere the seyde sworde with the sporis before them. 

Then they schall come downe and take ther horsis [f. 197b] and ther horsis schall be 
arayde in this wise. the sadill muste be blak and bordrid aboute with white lédir and the 
bridill must be blak with a crosse of laton hyngynge in the frunte of the horse and a paytrell 
of the same sute and the marchall of Engelonde schall have all ther horsis for his fee 

Then they schall alyghte and come in to the kyngis presence with ther swordis borne 
before them and makynge ther obeysaunce. then they schall come ev¥ to the kynge. then 


schall two knyghtis take the sporis of the sworde and doo hem on ther helis. then schall the 
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kynge gyrde his sworde aboute him. then the squyer puttith bothe his thumbis with in the 
las of his mantell and lyftis up his armys ovyr his heed then the kynge puttith bothe his 
hondis with in his armys and takis him aboute the nekke with bothe his handis and kissis 


him and plukkis him be the nekke and sayes un to him. sooyes boi chevalere then he knelys 


downe and standis by till the kynge hath made hem alle than they schall be ladde un to 
the chapell with knyghtis. 

When they come in to the chapell evyn before the hye wut then they shall ungirde him 
and leye his sworde up on the auter and then knele downe and ley his hande up on the aut 
then the deen or on for him that is asynid for to say in this wise. Be this [f. 198a] holv 


aut that oure lordis body is mynistrid on ye schall susteyne the chirche and kepe this hye 


and worshipfull ordir that ye have takyn up on yow ye s’e 


{nd when they be goynge oute of the chapell then schall the kyngis mayst cook mete 
with hem at the dore and he schall say un to them in this wise. s’ I as the kyngis mayst 


cook come at this tyme to lete yow have knowlege what is myne office. s’e myne office is 
yf ye be untrewe to yowre sovereyne lorde or doo ayens this hye and worshipfull ordir that 
ye have takyn myne office is that y muste smyte of yowre hele be the small of yowre leggis 
and herefore I clayme yowre sporis the whiche I pray yow remembir this in yowre mynde 
and yeve yow grace to kepe this hye and worshipfull ordir and yeve yow as moche worshipe 
as evyr had eny of yowre kynne. 

Then they schall be brought in to the halle then the kynge comyth in to the halle and 
wasshis and is sette. then shall all the newe made knyghtis wasshe and sitte at a side borde and 
when the kynge is s’vid then all the halle schalle be s’vid but the newe made knyghtis schall 
ete noo mete and when the kyng is s’vid of the laste course then the herawdes shall crye the 
kyngis largesse in foure plasis in the halle. then the herawdis schall come in a ageyne and 
crye larges in two plasis of the halle of the [f. 198+) newe made knyghtis and when the 
kynge hath dynid. then they schall goo in to ther chambris and doo of ther arayment and 
that the herawdis shall have for ther fee. 

Then they shall doo up on them longe blewe gownis and it muste be purfild aboute 
with ermyn and a white lase of silke with golde in the toftis muste be pynid a pyn up on his 
lyfte schuldir and a hood of the same purfiled aboute of the shappe as bacheleris of lawe 
hay and the hoode muste be caste aboute his nek and the hood and the tipet pynnid to gedir 
up on the lyfte schuldir and then they schall goo alle to gedir un to the kyng and when 
they come in to his presence on shall say for them alle in this wise. Most hye and excellent 


and most myghti p'nce oure sovereyfi lorde we thanke w of this hye and worshipfall ordir 


that ye have gyve un to us and we as yowre lieg chall be redy at yowre comaunde- 


ment. then they schall bowe them downe alle at onys and arise and goo ther wey then they 


schall goo in to to ther chambris and chaunge hem and all these gownis and hodis the 
sergaunt of the kyngis Chaundre schall have for his fee. And then all the newe made 


knyvhtis may doo what them likis for all is done and endid. 


' 
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APPENDIX D. 


OATH OF A HERALD. | 


(f. 279b] In first ye shall swere that ye shall be trewe to oure high and excellent 
prince oure sovayn lord that here is and to hym that makys yow herold And if ye have any 
knawlegyng or here any ymagynacion or treson the whiche god defend that ye shuld And 
in cas be that ye do ye shall discovir hit to his high grace or to his noble counseill And 
consaill hit in no maf wyse so helpe yow god and halydom 

Also ye shall promesse and swere that ye shall be connsamit and servyseable to all 
gentilmen to do their cémaundementis to their wurship of knyghthod And to excuse their 
worship by yo" good consaill that god sendys yow and ev redy to offre yo" s’vyce unto them 

Also ye shall promesse and swere to be secrete and kepe thair secretes of knyghthes 
Squyers ladyes and Gentyl women a confessour of armes And not discover them in no wyse 
except treson abovesaid 

Also ye shall promesse and swere if any fortune fall yow in dyvs landes and contrayes 
that ye goo or ryde yf ye fynde any gentilman of name and of Armes that hath lost lost his 
goodes in worship of knghthod or in service of his lord And fall into poverte and if he aske 
you of yor goodes to his sustynaunce ye shall geve hym part of yo" goodes to yo" power and as 
ye may bere 

Also ye shall promesse and swere if ye be in any [f. 280a)} place that ye here langage 
betwene partie & partie that is not pfitable ne vertuose that ye kepe yo" mouth closse and 
reporte it not forth but to their worship & the best 

Also ye shall pmisse and swere if so be that ye be in any place that ye here debate or 
pill betwene Gentilman and Gentilman the whyche ye be pve to yf so be that ye be required 
by prynce Juge or ony other to bere wytnesse ye shall not w'outen licence of both pties & 
whan ye have leve ye shall for any lust or any good favour or awe but say the soth to youre 
knawynge 

Also ye shall pmesse and swere to be trwe & secrete to gentyll women wydows and 
maydyns And in cas be that any man wold doo theym wrong or forse them or disherite them 
of thair lyfelodg And they have no good¢ to pursue for their ryght to the princes or Juges 
abovesayd if thei require yow of yo" supportacion ye shall supporte them wt your good 
counseyll to prynces and juges abovesaid. 

Also ye shall pmesse and swere that ye shall forsake all places of dishoneste and 
hasardie & of dishauntly goyng to cémyn tavernes and places of debates and all maner vysys 


and take you to vertous to your power. ‘This article and all other articles abovesaid ye shall 


trewly kepe so helpe you god and halydome 


[V.—A Defence of the Liberties of Chester, 1450. By Henry Dawes 
Harrop, Hsq., FSA, 


Read 15th February, 1900, 


Tue defence of the liberties of Chester, which | am introducing to your notice 
to-night, is a defence by what we should call to-day constitutional methods. 
Herein it is exceptional for those times, which were used rather to the rough-and- 
ready defensive operations of the sword. For when William the Conqueror 
granted the earldom of Chester to his nephew Hugh Lupus, he granted it to him 
* to hold by the sword as freely as he held all England by the crown.” And if 
there is in this grant an allusion to the right of the Earl of Chester to carry the 
curtana (or sword of justice) at the Royal Coronation, there is most assuredly a 
further and fuller reference to the unceasing vigilance and activity which the 
earls had to exercise in the defence of their city against the depredations of the 
Welsh and the protection of the West of England from the incursions of those 
turbulent people. 

The constitution of the County Palatine, and those rights of which the 
inhabitants were so tenacious, were based on the important defensive services 
afforded by the earl and his county to the kingdom at large. The constant 
vigilance demanded of the earl and his people forbade their attendance on thie 
king in parliament. Hence the earl held his own parliament at Chester, and 
neither the city nor county sent representatives to the king’s parliament. The 


earl summoned to his Chester parliament eight barons and a corresponding 
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number of bishops and abbots, his parliament exceptionally consisting of two 
estates, the nobility and clergy being always equally balanced, and the commonalty 
presented, 

In accordance with that fundamental basis of our Constitution, that there 
should be no taxation without representation, the county and city of Chester 
sending no representatives to the king’s parliament were exempt from the king’s 
taxes, 

Similar considerations would lead to their having their own courts of law 
wherem indictments ran contra dignitatem gladii Cestria, instead of contra coronam 
et dignitatem, and to their general organisation on a basis suitable to men of action, 
liable to a sudden and frequent call to arms. 

Such rights, privileges, and immunities were in no wise interfered with when 
the earldom was seized by Henry III. to prevent its passing to female hands. 
When Edward 1. conferred the principality of Wales upon his son, he united with 
it the earldom of Chester, and the union of these two titles seemed to offer a 
cuarantee for the cessation of hostilities. 

The new era, however, did not establish that peace which was hoped for, nor 
consequently did it end the struggles of Chester. The Princes of Wales constantly 
confirmed and reiterated the privileges of the Palatinate, and it was not until the 
year 1450 that they were in any way seriously threatened. At that time the 
reigning sovereign, Henry VI., had from his infancy been King of England and 
Karl of Chester, and if his reign had been an unfortunate one to the country it was 
fatal to the prosperity of the County Palatine. The war in France had been 
prolonged in a series of disastrous campaigns, all the fruits of the victories of 
Henry V. had heen lost, even the older possessions of the king were gradually 
slipping away, and the cost to the country in men and treasure was enormous. 
At home, during the minority of the king, the great barons were again becoming 
powerful, were quarrelling amongst themselves, and increasing the troubles of the 
country already overburdened by the charges of the French war. To culminate 
the troubles of the kingdom, in 1450 Jack Cade was menacing London, and 
parliament was held at Leicester. But if the affairs of the country were in a bad 
way, the Palatinate was still worse off. 

Chester had been one of the most important cities of the kingdom. It was 
independent of the king’s parliament : it had its own parliament, courts of law, and 
constitution. It had an important trade with Lreland and the West, and was alike 


the defence of England from Wales and the starting poimt of expeditions both 


peaceful and warlike to lreland. 
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Yet, in the disastrous times preceding 1450, the sands at the mouth of the Dee 
had choked up its harbour and spoiled its Irish trade, and Owen Glendower and 
the Welsh had ravaged its lands and brought the city to a ruimous condition. 
When, in 1444, Henry VI. visited the city, the inhabitants presented a petition to 


him, setting out their disastrous state, whereupon the king remitted £50 (out 


of the annual rent of £100 which they paid for their privileges) for fifty years te 
come. In 1449 a further petition was presented, and a commission was appointed 
to inquire into the matter, the result of which was that in 1450 £10 of rent was 
remitted. 

When Chester became a royal appanage the royal earls were seldom pre- 
sent in their county, and in their absence the most important position in the 
county was occupied by the Abbot of St. Werburg’s Abbey. This abbey 
belonged to the Benedictine Order, an order of world-wide fame for learning 
and ability, to which we owe to-day many of our greatest cathedral and 
other churches, and the basis of our modern university and public school system. 
Founded by the great St. Anselm, at the cost of Hugh Lupus, Karl of Chester, 
and constantly endowed by successive earls and their barons, it owned a 
quarter of the town of Chester, besides great possessions in the county and 
elsewhere. It being one of the first rules of St. Benedict that his monks 
should exercise liberal hospitality, the poor could always get a meal here, and 
kings, archbishops, nobies, and all the notable men of the day, were sumptuously 
entertained. Large revenues were assigned to the kitchen to support this 
profuse hospitality. 

The Abbot of Chester, the head of this great establishment, the courteous 
entertainer of the great in the land, who had for his civil officers all the best 
names of the county, who ranked in the Church with a bishop and in the State 
with a baron, was the central figure of the county, and the leader and head of all 
that moved and stirred in it. It is a curious circumstance that in those feudal 
days this great position was open to the humblest in the land. As a matter of 
fact in the long line of abbots there is but one of what we should eall good family, 
and he, William de Albo Monasterio (or Whitchurch), was conspicuous for his 
ability and services to the monastery. The elections were made by the community 
itself in the best interests of the monastery, and the qualifications were piety and 
administrative ability. 

In 1450 this proud position was held by John Salghall. Salghall was a manor 
held by the priory of Birkenhead, itself a cell or branch house of Chester, and 
» and consequently a representa- 


John was no doubt a commoner of that townshiy 
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tive of the commonalty of the county. Raised from his lowly position to the 
loftiest in the county, he was suddenly struck down by a terrible reverse. 
Summoned personally to attend the king in the convocation of 1450, he did not 
obey the summons and was excommunicated. It is difficult for us to conceive the 
<everity of such a blow. In days when religion formed so great a part of the 
life of the people, ecclesiastical censures were very real and actual penalties ; the 
loss of citizenship was a personal detriment of acute hardship, and the superadded 
inconveniences of a rigorous boycott placed the excommunicated person in a 
position for which we can offer no match at the present day. . 

Whilst this was a sufficiently cruel infliction on the unhappy abbot, it seems 
to have been no less an attack on the liberties of Chester, if, as is probable, the 
abbot was exempt from attendance at convocation on the same grounds on which 
the county sent no representatives to parliament. The hearts of the people of 
(‘hester must have been doubly stirred in sympathy with the excommunicated 
abbot and as saffering in their own liberty in his person. ‘The abbot set out in 
sorrow to make his submission and claim his exemption, and was received with 
enthusiasm on his return, having vindicated his right, proved his exemption, and 
had the ban of excommunication removed and himself restored to his beloved 
abbey. 

But the troubles of Chester in this remarkable year were not ended. Indeed, 
there wanted yet a final and crushing attack on its liberties. The taxation 
granted to the king by the parliament at Leicester being in course of collection, 
the taxes were demanded by the commissioners from the inhabitants of the County 
Palatine. Such an infringement of their liberties was most keenly resented and 
was opposed with a striking unanimity. The attack on the purse is notoriously 
one not lightly suffered, and it must have been specially irksome to the worthy 
inhabitants of Chester. I say specially so to them advisedly, for I conceive that 
these good people, living under the tenure of the sword and constantly with their 
swords girt about them and in fighting trim, made less account of monetary obli- 
gations than even the generally light-hearted knights of chivalry. At all events 
they had an enactment that any inhabitant who made oath to their Court of 
Exchequer that he would pay his debts when he could, was entitled to an order 
protecting him against any proceedings for recovery of debts. I think I am right 
then in saying that people living under such an enlightened regime would be 
peculiarly susceptible to an unjust attack on their purses. 

The county were united in protesting. As we shall presently see, politics, 


family dissensions, and hostilities of an acute kind were forgotten in the common 
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resistance to this attack. The form of defence was by petition to the king as 
Karl of Chester, and the document I exhibit to-night is a power of attorney from 
the inhabitants of the County Palatine to certain gentlemen to sue out a petition 
to the king. 

As regards the document itself, the text is printed in Ormerod, but without 
the names of the signatories. The copy which | exhibit was the original power 
of attorney to Sir John Needham, who was one of the gentlemen authorised to 
sue out the petition. Sir John Needham purchased the estate of Shavington in 
Shropshire, and from his great-nephew it descended directly to the present Karl of 
Kilmorey. The Shavington estate was sold by Lord Kilmorey in 1884 to the late 
Mr. Hey wood-Lonsdale. At the time of the sale I was commissioned to proceed to 
Shavington to examine the Shavington muniments. The method of keeping title 
deeds at Shavington was unique but effectual. In a disused bedroom all documents 
apparently from time immemorial were piled. ‘Two great oak chests and a row of 
shelves were onginally designed to hold them, but they overflowed on to the floor 
in every direction. Here in addition to the title deeds to the property, going back 
to the thirteenth century, were rentals, receipts, letters, and documents of every 
sort all mingled in a miscellaneous confusion. And here amongst other things I 
found the petition which I produce to-night for your inspection. As you will see 
it is in excellent preservation, except as regards two of the seals, and it has 
probably hardly been touched save on the two occasions on which Shavington was 


rebuilt. 


The document reads as follows: 


Most giften, most benigne, & mcy full Kynge. We youre humble suggettes & trewe 
obessants liege peple, the Abbotes, Priours & all the Clergy, Barons, Knyghtes, Squiers, & 
all the céialtee of your comite palatyne of Chestre mekely praien & beseechen youre high- 
nesse. Where the seide comite is and hath ben a comit: palatyne als well afore the conquest 
of Englond as sithen distincte & sepate from youre coron of Englond within which comite y 
& all youre noble pgenitours sith hee came into youre hondes & all erles of the same afore 
that tyme have had youre heigh courtes pliamentes to holde at youre willes, youre chanciere 
estchequer, youre justice to holde plees as well of the coron as cée plees w by auctoritee of 
such pliamentes to make or admitte lawes within the same such as be thoght expedient & 
behobefull for the will of you and of the enhiters & inhitits of the same comitee & the 
enhiters of the same comitee be noght chargeable nor lyable nor have not ben bounden 
charged nor hurt of thaye londes, godes nor possessions within the same comitee nor the 


this tyme by auctoritee of any pliamente 


inhitants of the same comitee of thaye bodies afor 
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holden in other places than within the same comitee by any acte but such as that by thaye 
owen cée assent assembled by auctorite within the same comitee have agreet unto expiens of 
which ffnchery Ittees & immynitees thei have no knightes citezins, nor burgeyses of the 
seide comitee to any p iament out of the same comitee. And also ye & all youre noble 
pyenitours & all erles whose estate ye have in the seide erledom as erles of Chestre sith the 
conquest of Englond have had within the same Regalem potestatem jura regalia & preroga- 
tiva regia & as « lde wr tyngs make th menéon the most vittoriouse kinge William conqueror 
youre noble pgenitour gave the same comitee to Hugh Loup his nevewe by such deedes, 
Witts conquestor dedit comitat. cestre Hugoni Lupo nepoti suo tenend. sibi et hered. suis adeo 
libé ad gladiti sicut ipse teneret totam Angliam ad coronam experiens of which griite to be 
so in all appelles & all other suytes where by youre cée lawe ye write contr coronam et 
dignitatem vram ye & all youre noble pgenitours & all erles of Chestre afore the seide 
erledom came into youre hondes as erles of Chestre writen contra dignitatem gladii cestri 
which franchise notwithstanding there be youre commissions direct out to sevral commissions 
of the same comitee for the leve of a subsidie gritted by the cée of youre londe at youre 


phament late holden at Leicestre to make leve thereof contraie to the littees fredoms & 
franchises of the seide comitee & of all the inhittits thereof at all tymes afore this tyme nsed 
that it please your most noble gce of youre blessed favor the premisses gciously to consider 
& also howe that we youre seide beseechers have ben as kynde of oure trewe hertes with our 
godes at tymes of nede as other pties of youre londe & also redy to obey youre lawes & 
ordainces made & ordeynet within the seide comitee & if any thinge be amys amonges us 
redy to be refomed by youre highnesse be the avice of youre counsell within the seide 
comitee & to discharge all such commissions of the leve of the seide subsidie within the seide 
comitee & of youre more espial gce ord that to segh that ther ben non acte in this plement 
nor in any parlement hereafter holden out of the same comitee made to the hurte of thaire 
hodyes, godes, londes, tents, or possessions within the seide comitee for if any such acte 
shude be made hit were clere contrairie to the libtees, fredoms & immynities & franchises of 
the seide comitee & as to resumyng of such possessions as hit hath liked your highnesse to 
yr“nte unto any of youre suggettes all such as have oghte of youre gr*nte within the seide 


comitee ¢ nhitaunces shall he 


as redy to surrende thaire l¥es patentes which they have of 
youre gr*nte for the more honourable kepynge of youre estate or elles voide be auctorite 
within youre seide comitee as any othe pson within any other partee of youre londe 
considering that we youre seide beseechers have been be & ev will be trewe dredefull obees@ 
& lovyng to & of you as to & of oure most doucet sovraign lorde oure erle & naturelle lorde 
we the seide Barons, knightes squyers, & cées redy to live & degh with you agaynes all 
erthely creatures & by youre licence to saye unto youre highnesse for the Zcious expedition 
of this oure most behovefull petition, & we the seide Abbotes, priours & clergy contynel'e to 
preye to God for youre mst honourable estate pspite & felicite which we all beseche God to 
contynue with as long live to reign upon us as ev did prince upon peple with yssue comyng 


of youre gracious bodye ppetually to raign uppon us for all oure most singuler joy & comfort. 


And in witness that this is the will, assent, & desire, and agreement of us, John, Abbot 
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of Chestre, Thomas, Abbot of Vale Ryall, Richard, Prior of Birkenehad, Edmunde Lord 
Grey, John Lord Dudley, Thomas Stanley, Andrewe Ogart, John Manewaring, knightes, 
John Troutbeck, William Stanley, Thomas Danyell, John Donne, Hugh Calviley, Rondul! 
Brereton, Richard Cholmondeley, Ranlyn Grosvenor, John of Eggton, Thomas Beston, 


Thomas Manley Rauff Gamul, squyers, Thomas Pull, John Dutton of Hatton, William Whit- 


more, William Holford, Richard Bunbury, Thomas Venables, William Maynewaring, Richard 
Swynnerton, Richard Spurstowe, Richard Clyve, Henry Ravenscroft, Thomas Hogh & 
Jenkyn of Bebynton, & of all other gentyls & comyns of the seide comitee that John 
May newaringe knight, Ranlyn of Eggerton, Robert Legh of Adlyngton, John Davenport of 
Davenport & John Nedeham, sue a petition in the fom above written to the kynge oure 
soveign lorde for us and all the enhiters & inhitantes of the saide comite & in oure name & 


we to abide be the saide suyte & to this p’ sent writyng we have set oure seals. 


The document has eight seals attached, viz. : 


|. With the figure of an abbot, much defaced, is no doubt the seal of the 
Abbot of Chester. 

2 Is entirely destroyed. 

5. Bears a stag’s head, the crest of Sir Thomas Stanley. 

|. Has the Blessed Virgin and Child, and is probably the seal of the 
Prior of Birkenhead. 

5. What and whose seal this may be I cannot say. 

6. Is much defaced, but I think the device is a maunch, and the seal that 
of Edmund, Lord Grey. 

7. With a garb between the initials R. C. is the seal of Richard Cholmondeley. 
The garb was the badge of Hugh Cyvelioc, Karl of Chester, and was borne by 
several noble families in Cheshire, descended from his daughters. After the great 
suit of Scrope v. Grosvenor (which lasted from 1586 to 1389, and in which all 
the great nobles of the land, all the leading men of Cheshire, and Geoffrey 
Chaucer, the poet, were called as witnesses), the Grosvenor family being deprived 
of the arms azure a bend or, adopted the garb, to which they were entitled, and 
which also appears in the arms of the city of Chester. 

8. With a pheon between initials [, D. is the seal of John, Lord Dudley. 

9. 10, and 11, are tags unsealed. 

The petition was sued in form to the king by those designated in the power 


of attorney, except that the place of John Davenport of Davenport was taken by 


tobert Foulshurst, and the prayer of the petition was graciously granted on the 


Sth of March, 1450-1, as the following documents in Ormerod attest : 


‘ 

J 
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Prosecuta fuit ista Billa ad dominum regem per Johannem Manwaring militem 
Radulphum Egerto: ftobertum Foulshurst, Robertum Leigh de Adlington et Johannem 


Needham, anno R.R.H. vi, post conquestum angliae vicesimo nono. 


By tHE KING. 


‘Trusty and well beloved in God and trusty and well beloved, we greet you well. And 
forasmuch as we have by a supplication presented unto us, on behalf of all our liege people, 
within our County Palatine of Chester: how their predecessors, nor ancestors have not been 
charged before this time with any fifteenth or subsidy, granted unto us or any of our 
progenitors by authority of any parliament, holden out of our said county. For which cause 
we have charged our chamberlain of our said county, to make our writs, directed to all our 
commissioners, ordained for the assessing and levy of the said subsidy last granted unto us ; 
charging them to surcease from any execution of our letter of commission made unto them 
in that parties Wherefore according to our commandment late given by us unto our said 
chamberlain, we will that ye in our behalf, open and declare unto all our liege people, how 
it is our full will and intent, that they be not charged with any such grant otherwise than 
they their predecessors and ancestors have been charged aforetimes. And that they have 
and hold, posside and enjoy, all their liberties freedoms and franchises in as ample and large 
form as ever they had in our or any of our progenitor’s days. And that ye fail not thereof, 
ax we trust you, and as you deem to please us. 

Griven under our signet of the eagle, at our palace of Westminster the 8th day of March, 
anno R.R.H. vi, vicesimo nono. 

To our trusty and well beloved in God the Abbot of our Monastery of Chester; to our 
trusty and well-beloved knights; Sir Thomas Stanley, our Justices of Chester and Sir John 


Maynwaring and to every of them." 


The successful issue of this important matter established the liberties of 
Chester on a surer ground than ever, and accordingly the immunity of the county 
from taxation was recognised until, in 52 Henry VIIL., the special privileges of 
the County Palatine were to a great extent abolished, their own parliament was 
suppressed, and they were authorised to send knights and burgesses to the king’s 
parhament, which from the time of Edward VI. they have ever afterwards 
continued to do. 

It remains only to mention briefly who and what were the nobles, clergy, and 
commonalty who united to effect this great defence. 

Firstly, as to the gentlemen empowered to sue out the defence. 

Sir John Mainwaring was a representative of one of the best families in 


Chester. His ancestor, Ralph Mainwaring, had married Amicia, daughter of 


8 King’ Valk Royal in Ormerod, i. 100 
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Hugh Cyvelioc, Earl of Chester. It is alleged that she was illegitimate, and the 
statement of this fact by Sir Peter Leicester (1673) in his History of Cheshire 
called forth the ire of Sir Thomas Mainwaring, a descendant of Sir John, and 
caused the pubheation of a vast number of books and pamphlets, and resulted in a 
drawn battle. Sir John himself was the son of Randle Mainwaring and Margery, 
daughter of Hugh Venables, Baron of Kinderton, one of the eight Chester baronies. 
He married Margaret, daughter of Sir John Delves; and of his sisters, Elizabeth 
married Raufe Egerton, Cicely married Thomas Foulshurst, Joan married John 
Davenport of Davenport, and Margaret married, first, Sir John Bromley, and, 
secondly, Sir John Needham. He was therefore nearly connected with many of 
the signatories to the petition. 

Raufe Egerton was brother of John Egerton of Egerton and brother-in- 
law of Sir John Mainwaring. 

Robert Leigh of Adlynton was the descendant of Ellen de Corona, and 
son and heir of Sir Robert Leigh of Adlynton, who disputed the Pulford estates 
with Sir Thomas Grosvenor, the father of Raulyn Grosvenor, who appears in 
this petition. This dispute was settled in a manner characteristic of the times. 
After a great amount of evidence had been called, and the matter appeared as far 
from settlement as ever, it was agreed that Sir Thomas Grosvenor should make 
oath upon the Blessed Sacrament that the lands in question were his. This was 
done in the presence of fifty-seven noblemen and gentry of the county, who after- 
wards attested the oath, and thereupon Sir Robert Leigh renounced all claim to 
the property. Robert Leigh died 1478, and the family is now extinct. 

John Davenport of Davenport was hereditary serjeant of Macclesfield. He 
was nephew to Robert Leigh of Adlynton and brother-in-law of Sir John Main- 
waring. 

Robert Foulshurst, who replaced him im the proceedings, was In inquisitions 
1438 found heir to Thomas Foulshurst of Crewe; he married a daughter of Sir 
Richard Vernon, was escheator of the county in 1460, esquire of the body of 
Kdward, son of Henry VI., and was living in 1474. 

Sir John Needham subsequently married Margaret, sister of Sir John Main- 
waring. He was at this time Deputy Judge of Chester, but he was also Common 
Serjeant of London in 1449, Member of Parliament for London elected in this 


year 1450, and subsequently Chief Justice of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 


Chief Justice of the County Palatine of Chester, and Judge of Assize. He had no 
children, but from his elder brother the family of Lord Kilmorey is descended. 


As regards the signatories to the petition, I have already given some account 
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of the Abbot of Chester. He died in 1453, and was buried in the Lady Chapel of 
St. Werburg’s. 

Thomas, Abbot of Vale Royal. The abbey of Vale Royal was founded by 
Prince Edward, Earl of Chester, in fulfilment of a vow made in peril of shipwreck 
in 1266. The first stone was laid by him in 1277 after he had become King 
Kdward I. The abbey became second in wealth and importance to the abbey of 
St. Werburg. Thomas de Kirkham, the signatory to this petition, occurs as 
abbot in 1440 and 1472. He was also Bishop of Sodor and Man. The abbey 
subsequently became the property of the Cholmondeley family by purchase. 

Richard, Prior of Birkenhead. The priory was founded by Hamon de 
Massey, Baron of Dunham Massey, in 1150. It was a cell or branch house 
of St. Werburg. Its most valuable possession was the ferry from Birkenhead to 
Liverpool. This prior I have not found mentioned elsewhere. 

Kdmund, Lord Grey, was fourth Baron Grey de Ruthyn; he was son of the 
third Baron by Margaret, daughter of William, seventh Baron de Ros of Hamlak. 
He succeeded in 1440, and was subsequently in 1465 created Earl of Kent, and 
was Lord High Treasurer of England. The son of his half-brother, Sir Edward de 
Grey, married Elizabeth Wideville, daughter of Karl Rivers, who, after his death 
at the battle of St. Albans, married King Edward IV. From him were descended 
the Karl of Huntingdon, afterwards Marquis of Dorset, the Earls of Suffolk, Lady 
Jane Grey, and the Earls of Stamford. The earldom of Kent became extinct in 
1640, but the barony of Grey de Ruthyn still continues. 

John, Lord Dudley, fought for the king at the Battle of St. Albans in 1455 and 
was taken prisoner. He was father of the celebrated Edmund, Lord Dudley, who 
with Richard Kmpson made such vast sums of money for Henry VII. by fines and 
forfeitures, and was attainted in 2 Henry VIII. and beheaded. His son John 
became Duke of Northumberland, and was father of Lord Guildford Dudley, 
husband of Lady Jane Grey. By this unhappy pair these two families of Grey 
and Dudley were connected. 

Sir Thomas Stanley was in 1439 deputy to William de la Pole, Ear] of 
Suffolk, Judge of the Palatinate Court; in 1443 they became joint judges, and 
from 1450-1457 Sir Thomas Stanley was sole judge, with Sir John Needham as 
deputy. Sir Thomas Stanley was subsequently Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Comptroller of the Household, and Chamberlain to Henry VI. He was made a 
K.G. and Baron Stanley in 1456. He died in 1458-9 and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Thomas, second Lord Stanley, who married, firstly, Eleanor, daughter 
of Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, and sister of Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick 


(the king maker), and, secondly, Margaret, daughter and heiress of John, Duke of 


| 
| 
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Somerset, and widow of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and mother of Henry, 
Duke of Richmond. Lord Stanley, who was thus step-father of Henry, Duke of 
Richmond, placed the crown of Richard on the head of Henry after the battle of 
Bosworth, and was created Earl of Derby and Constable of England. 

Sir Andrew Ogart married Margaret, daughter and heiress of John, Baron de 
Clifton, but died without children, and the barony became in abeyance. 

John Troutbeck was the son of William Troutbeck, Chamberlain of Chester, 
14 Henry IV. to 17 Henry VI. (1412-1438), and succeeded his father as Chamber- 
lain from 1438-1456. He was sheriff 1438. He married Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Hulse, and became serjeant of the Bridge Gate. Like many other 
Chester notables, he volunteered under the banner of Henry VI., and fell at the 
fatal battle of Bloreheath in 1459. At this battle Richard Nevill, Earl of Salis- 
bury, who had raised an army in Wales and the West for the Yorkist cause, Was 
intercepted by James Touchet, Lord Audley, who, in conjunction with Queen 


Margaret, had collected a body of 10,000 Lancastrians in Cheshire and the 


neighbourhood. Lord Salisbury overcame his opponents by a stratagem, and, 
drawing them into an ambush, defeated them with great slaughter. Drayton 


commemorates the battle in the following lines: 


‘‘There Dutton kills a Dutton, there D doth kill a Done, 
A Booth a Booth; and Leigh by Leigh is overthrown, 
A Venables against a Venables dot [ und 


And Troutbeck fighteth Troutbeck hand to hand, 


There Molineux doth make a M ix to die, 
And Egerton the strength of Egert loth try.” 
All the se names save two appear on this petition. 
William Stanley was probably Sir William Stanley of Hooton, who married 
Agnes, daughter of Robert Grosvenor, was s ff of Chester in 1462, and in 1465 


ma le sheriff for life. He was one of the kin rs ‘arvers. It might also possibly 


have been Wil lam, second son of the Sir Thoma Stanley mentioned before, who 
saved Henry’s life at Bosworth and was his Chamb rlain, and subsequently asked 
of him the earldom of Chester. It is believed that this request led to his being 
accused of complicity with Perkin Warbeck, and executed in 1495. 

Thomas Daniel of Over Tabley married Maude, daughter of John Leicester. 


This family is extinet, but the Daniels of Daresbury represent a younger 
branch. 
John Done, afterwards Sir John Done of Utkington, married Elizabeth, 


daughter of Sir Peter Dutton of Dutton. His third brother, Hugh Done, was of 
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Oulton, which property went by marriage to the Egerton family. Sir John was, 


like Mr. Tro itbeck, slain at Bloreheath fichting for the king. Utkington eventually 


passed into possession of the Crewe family. 

Hugh Calviley, afterwards Sir Hugh Calviley of Lea. He was great- 
great-nephew of the famous admiral, Sir Hugh Calviley. He married, firstly, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Done, last mentioned. He married, secondly, a 
daughter ot 


l! | nomas (rrosvenor, and was consequently involved In the great 
i * 


(rrosvenor 8 iccession sult to be mentioned presently. 


Randle Brereton, son of Sir William Brereton of Brereton, by Margaret, 


daughter of Hugh Done of Utkington, and founder of the family of Brereton of 
Is »>note now even famliy fe as Sank insignincance lm 
the common purposes of this petition. Randle Brereton was at deadly feud with 
John Egerton of Egerton, and John Egerton was in this very year bound over to 
keep the peace towards Randle Brereton, amongst his sureties being Sir John 


ot William Ho f rd. a party to this petition. 


Richard Cholmondeley, a representative of a great Cheshire family, descended 


from Beatrix, da ignter of H igh C venoc, Karl of Chester. He appears as justice 
of Chester in | 182, and 1487. He marr Ellen, daughter ot John Dave 


port ol Davenport. He was ancestor of the Marquis of ¢ holmondeley. Li] 


( shire families descended from the daughters of Hugh Cyvelioc 


is arms A 
Raulyt Raute Grosvenor, a representative of another great Cheshire 
family. taufe Grosvenor was second son of Sir Thomas Grosvi nor, a descendant 
m the old Earls of Chester. On the death of his eldest brother Robert, the 
(rr venor estates passed to the daughters of Rol ert, one of whom was married 
to Sir Hugh Calvil Y; inother to an Egerton. Raufe contested his nieces’ cl] Lm, 


maintaining tha le estates passed in tail male, and the suit was a celebrated one 


Dub ft itis esstul, the daugiuters pre ving that the estates passed In all 

veneral. iy l , however, estabushed his fortunes Dy marrying the daucbtel and 


heiress of John de Eton, and thereby acquiring the Eton estates, now the 


property of his descendant the Duke of Westminster. 


He, like Mr. Tro theeck an Sir John Done, fell at the Battle of Bloreheath. From 
he Earl of Ellesmere 
and Lord Egerton of Tatton. 


Thomas Beeston of sceston Castle was the son of William Beeston of 


a 
fi 
| 

Mainwaring and Richard Clive, parties to this petition. He married a daughter 

John Everton, afte rwards Siw John Egerton of Egerton, Was, like Richard 

Cholmondeley, a descendant of Beatrix, daughter of Hugh Cyvelioc, Earl of Chester. 


Be i ed Cl i I rs 
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William Mainwaring was a son of Sir John Mainwaring. 

tichard Swinnerton. The only trace of the Swinnerton family I have found 
1s in a Shavington deed of 1296-7, to which Roger, Lord de Swinnerton, and John 
de Swinnerton are witnesses. 

Richard Spurstowe, son and heir of Henry Spurstowe, of Spurstowe, married 
Alice , daughter of Sir Randle Mainwaring. 

Richard Clive of Huxley was buried at St. Werbureg’s Abbey. Huxley after- 


wards passe dto the Wilbraham family and the Earl of Powys. 
Henry Ravenscroft. Hugh de Ravenscroft in the time of Henry VI., married 
Isabella. da ighter and hetress of Ralph Holland of Bretton, Flintshire. 


Thomas Hugh of Leighton married Margaret Davenport of Davenport, and 


Jenkin of Bebington, of a junior branch of the family of Jebingtons of 
Bebington. 

I have thus been able to identify all of those who were parties to this 
interesting document. Many of them were related or connected by marriage. All 
of them are representative of ood Cheshire families. It is astonishing how these 


names, the Stanley 3; Mainwarings, Cholmondeleys, Grosvenors, Needhams, and 
many others occur again and again in Chester history, and how, in spite of their 
constant loss in battle (as instanced even in this petition), the old families have 
survived. 

[t is astonishing, too, what a whiff of mediaevalism attaches to this old parch- 


ment. | have endeavoured In some sort to suggest to you some of the pictures 
that are conjured up by the mere mention of the names appearing there. 


The creat ablbe vy. where most probably this document was attested, and the 


vreat churchmen whose names appear in it (recalling an order of things completely 
y ‘ gu). the creat hle rit} tl wr thildrer were t take 

swept away); tne grea novies who with 1elr chidaren ere O take so pro- 
minent a part in the troublous times so soon to be in store for them; their 
disputes about such matters as the blazoning of a shield, exemplifir d by the suit of 
Scrope v. Grosvenor; and the curious settlement of a dispute by Sir Thomas 
(;rosvenor taking his oath upon the Blessed Sacrament, and hereby at once closing 
all further opposition; and the long line of those who fought for their king at 


Bloreheath : all these things take us back to a strange world of contention and 


. = 
devotion, utterly foreign to our modern ways of thought. I only hope that I may 
have by means of this document recalled to you a faint reminiscence of those quaint 


and good old days. 


| 
died 1477. 
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NOTE 


[ have quoted in my paper the lines of Drayton, referring to the Battle of 


Blor heath, 


occur in the Chester Petition. So far as they 
slain they are perfectly accurate, but I find no 
of the Battle of Bloreheath as internecine. | 
lines from the fact that they are quoted by 
ana Shropshire down to the latest ot these, Cal 
so far as I have referred to it, inaccurate, accou 
and Tudor Periods. I must do the Canon th 
them, he says that they “‘ misrepresent the attit 
Since reading my paper, however, I have 
nvestigation into the authority for these lines. 


Battle of Bloreheath in the 22nd Song of the 


account of this battle in his Miseries of (Jue | 
corresponding to the lines quoted from the I’ 
“The son (as some report the tatl 


In opposition as they stoutly 


The nephew's seen the uncl 


Bathing his sword in his own nat 


The brother in his brother’s ¢ 
] 
His gulity hands, and at th 
Kinsman kills kinsman 


As hellish fury had pe 


Contemporary history supplies nothing corr 


of the Battle of Bloreheath; but in Hall’s acc 
fought on Palm Sunday, the 29th March, 1461, oe 


This conflict was in manner unnatural; for 


father, the brother against the brother, the me 
tenant against his lord.”’ 
This account of the Battle of Towton 


ki uf Hi VI. 


Is it not obvious that the stanza in the MV 
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rpetuated in the 3rd Part of 


eres of (Jueen Margaret is an 
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eX pansion of Hall’s account of the Battle of Towton, inadvertently transferred by 
Drayton to his account of the Battle of Bloreheath, and that the lines in the 
Polyollion are a further amplification of the stanza in the Misertes ? 

It would further appear that a legend, arising from the lapsus calami of a 
poet, has been crystallised into national history through this blind following of 
one another by local historians, none of whom has been at the trouble of verifying 
the quotation. | hope that I may now have been able to stem the tide of 


misrepresentation against Cheshire men which has surged since Drayton’s day. 


V. Ea ‘avations On the site of the Roman c LL Silchester, Hants, in 1899, 
By W. H. St. Joun Hsqg., M.A., and Gerorce E. Fox, Esq., 
Hon. M.A. Oxon, F'.S.A. 


Read 3rd May, 1900 


We have the honour of laying before the Society, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Excavation Fund, a report of th \ wrk carried out at Silchester 
L8O9, being’ the tenth year in succession of tl systematic investigation of 
With the close of the excavations of 1898 was completed the examination of 

the whole of the south-west portion of the town, and there only remained a few 
wcres in the northern part near the north gate, which, when excavated, would 
enable us to say that the larger half of the sit done. But the tenant, Mr. 


Lush, could not conveniently let us work her $99, but offered instead two 
SULA adjoining it on the west. These aeco y formed the scene of opera- 
tions. One of these insulz, which we have num | XXI., lies next to Insula L., 
vhich was excavated in 1890 and 1891. The ot ‘nsula, XXIIL., extends north- 
vards from JInsula XXI. nearly ip to the towr 
The excavations were begun on 5th May, under the direction and super- 
nof Mr. Frederick Davis, and continued lat ind after harvest by Mr. Mill 
he filling hich was completed on 16th 


] ] 
Stephenson, Who aiso supe rintended 


November. 
On the Excavations of 1899. By W. H. Sv. Joan Hope, M.A. 


Insula XXI. measured about 388 feet fror north to south,” and about 260 


feet from east to west, and contained nearly 23 - it was bounded on all sides 
by streets (Plate VIIL.). 
The south-west corner underlies the modern roadway which crosses th 
* On the west side the length is 392} fe t side 384% feet 
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town, but we were able to uncover part of a building, Block a near the 
angle, though not sufficiently so as to determine its true character. The main 
part of it was 15 feet wide and about 55 feet from north to south, but 
there may be other divisions beneath the road. Close to the north-east corner 
was a pit 18 feet deep. The angle of the insula was defined by a wall, 
which was traced eastwards for over 80 feet, but its extension northwards ends 
abruptly at 60 feet with tile quoins, perhaps one side of a gateway. Beyond this 
the wall has heen destroyed for some distance. 

The western side of the insula was found to be comparatively free from 
buildings; the enly traces of such being the gravel foundations of two isolated 
quadrangular chambers, Blocks II. and IL1., whose object or use have yet to be 
letermined." They both lie a short distance from the street, one to the north of the 
other; the former is the larger. Neither showed any trace of a floor. Between Block 
If. and the street lay the remains of one of the dyers’ hearths with longitudinal 
fue. At first sight this looked double, but actually consisted of an earlier hearth 


partly overlaid by alater one. If we may suppose that the industry practised in the 
Roman town was continued over some length of time, such superposition of one fur- 
nace on the ruin of another 1s likely enough to have happened. Somewhat similar 
instances have been noted elsewhere on the site. Possibly the complete demolition 
of these structures was caused by the removal of the metal vessels built into them. 

There can be little doubt that the west side of the insula was walled, but 
the wall has been entirely eradicated for a distance of nearly 200 feet from the 
abrupt end to the south. A few feet beyond where it reappears there was a 
rubbish pit, which yielded amongst other objects a perfect figure of a cock, 
modelled in white clay, perhaps a child’s toy.” 

At the north-west corner was situated an interesting house (House No. 1). 
This Was first discovered in 1864. by the late Rev. d. G. Joyce, F.S.A., who com- 
munieated to the Society a plan and account of it which have been published in 
trehaeologia.. The plan there given looks complete enough in itself, but we have 
now ascertained that the house had two more chambers attached to it on the 
south, and also extended somewhat further towards the east. 

The main block of the house consisted of a row of chambers (1—6) stretching 
eastwards from the corner of the ‘nsula along the street dividing Jnsule XXTI. and 


XXII. Behind the chambers is a corridor (7) 7 feet wide, with a central projection 
* Block IL. measures externally 17 feet by 18 feet, and Block ITI. 19 feet by 22 feet 9 inches. 
> Mr C. H. Read suggests that this was more likely an offering to Mercury. 


Vol. xl. 404-406, and Plate xxiii.* 
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southwards (8), once paved with fine mosaic, but the few remains of this found by 
Mr. Joyce have now disappeared. The corridor itself had a pavement of coarse drab 
stone tessere. The westernmost division of the house (1) was a passage 5 feet 
wide leading southwards from the street into the corridor, and no doubt formed 
an entry into the house from the north. On the other side of the corridor was 
another passage (9), 7 feet 9 inches wide, and also running north and south, which 
communicated with the northernmost of the two chambers lately uncovered. This 
chamber (10) was evidently entered from the street Ly a doorway, possibly of 
some architectural pretensions, as in several other houses in Calleva, and formed 
the chief entrance to the house. It was paved with coarse red tesserae. The 
chamber next it to the south (11) was probably the porter’s lodge; its floor had 
been destroyed. As the doorway from the southern passage into the corridor 1s 
placed so much to one side it is possible that a staircase to the upper story of the 
house occupied the east side of the passage. Since the main block of the house is 
deseribed in Mr. Joyce's paper it has not been thought necessary to repeat his 
description. It may, however, be noted that we dug out a pit under the central 
chamber of the house, which had been partly examined by Mr. Joyce, and 
recovered therefrom a perfect skull of a pig. The eastern annex appears originally 
to have consisted of a large chamber, 13} feet wide and 35 feet long, extending 
southwards from the street, and separated from the house by an interval of abeut 
3 feet. At first it overlapped the house, but the east wall of the latter seems 
to have been lengthened to range with it, the two ends of the mtervening space 
to have been walled up, and then the space itself taken into the chamber. In its 
southern end were the remains of a channelled hypocaust which extended into 
an addition on the east, but all was in too ruined a condition to enable anything 
to be made out of it. Possibly this addition to the house was due to a desire to 
provide a winter room, of which otherwise there are no signs." 

A little distance to the south-east and placed obliquely with regard to the 
street line were the foundations of a detached oblong structure (Block IV.) 
with tile quoins and a clay floor.” It perhaps served as the wood shed to the 


hypocaust already mentioned. 


* The dimensions of the varivus parts of the house were as follows: (1) 21 feet by 5 feet ; 


(2) 13 feet 9 inches by 18 feet 9 inches; (3) 8 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 9 inches; (4) & feet by 6 
feet 3 inches; (5) 15 feet by 18} feet: (6) 9 feet 8 inches | j 181 feet; (7) 59 feet by 7 feet; (8) 12 
feet by 73 feet; (9) 24 feet by 74 feet; (10) 12} feet square; (1 1) 14 feet 3 inches by 10 feet; (12) 


35 feet by (originally) 13} feet 


> It measured externally 224 feet by 16 feet. 
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At 45 feet east of House No. 1 there abutted on the street the north end of a 
quadrangular chamber or hall (Block V.) 30 feet long and 15} feet wide, and 
of uncertain use. Its floor had been destroyed. 

From it a wall extended along the street for some 50 feet to another 
house which occupied the north-east corner of the insula. This building (House 
No. 2) was, like House No. 1, at first of the corridor type, but the addition of 
a western block, in conjunction with a pre-existing eastern wing, has practically 
converted it into a house of the courtyard type. 

This house had a north frontage of 614 feet, and to the east of 86 feet. In 
the southernmost end of this side was the chief entrance, consisting, as in 
House No. 1, of a wide portal, no doubt between pilasters carrying a pediment, 
opening into a shallow lobby (1). From this a passage (2) 73 feet wide 
led northwards to a corridor (3) 8 feet 8 inches wide running east and west 
the length of the house. This was paved throughout with coarse white and 
drab stone fessere, in which a narrow line of red tessere formed a panel 
extending the length of the corridor. North of the corridor and entered from 
it were two chambers of equal width, 14} feet; the length of the eastern- 
most (4) was 174 feet, but the other (5) measured 38 feet. Unfortunately both 
have lost their floors, and so any traces of subdivision of the larger room have 
been destroyed. North again of these chambers and extending to and along 
the street were three other rooms with a uniform width of 10} feet. The 
easternmost (room 6) is of the same length as room 4. The other two 
(7 and &) range with the long chamber (5), but are themselves of different 
lengths. Westwards of room 8 were traces of an added chamber or out- 
house (9) 12 feet long. None of the chambers north of the corridor retained 
any signs of a floor. 

As will be seen from the plan the west wing which has been added to the 
house is not set quite square with it. It consists of a corridor, 8} feet wide, 
divided by a wall or partition into two unequal sections (10 and 11), conter- 
minous with as many rooms on the west. The northern chamber was about 
16} feet long and 201 feet wide, but as in the case of the corridor its floor has 
been destroyed. The southern chamber was 20} feet square, and had beneath 
its northern half a composite hypocaust of curiously irregular plan. This was 
worked from a stokehole on the west by a flue that opened into a square 
chamber filled with pile; from this two flues diverged outwards, one to the 
angle of the room, the other to a wall-fiue near the middle of its east side. The 


shape of the hypocaust follows this divergence. Despite the smallness of the 
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hypocaust and its position under one side of the room only, it was no doubt 
considered sufficient to warm the chamber; the arrangement is nevertheless a 
peeuliar one.* 

From House No. 2 a wall extended southwards along the street for about 
64 feet, where it seemed to end and return westwards. Beyond it was a gap 
of 244 feet, as far as another house (House No. 3). In the open ground between 
the two buildings was the wreck of a long hearth. 

The foundations of House No. 3 exhibit so many complications and such a 
marked irregularity of arrangement that it is by no means easy to disentangle 
their history or to describe them. They clearly point to a rebuilding of an older 
structure, but part of this was retained in the new one and at the same time 
much altered. 

It will be more convenient to begin with a description of the mansion in its 
later state and then to indicate the traces of its earlier history. 

The plan is that of a house of the courtyard type, having a frontage of 
103 feet. The courtyard faced east, and was bounded on three sides by 
corridors and on the fourth by a wall towards the street. The apartments were 
arranged in two blocks on the west and north. The entrance, which was at the 
south-east corner, was apparently beneath a pediment carried by pilasters, but 
not projecting beyond the street line. The doorway opened into a square lobby 
(1), which was paved with a succession of bands of coarse red and black tesserw. 
From the lobby another doorway led into a corridor (2), running east and west, 
about 38 feet long and 8 feet wide. This also had a striped pavement of coarse 
lessere, consisting of a narrow central black strip between two broad ones of drab 
stone, then two narrower bands of red and an outer band on each side of drab. 
At each end was a broad transverse band of red. Extending northwards from 
the first corridor was a second (3), 684 feet in length and 94 feet in breadth, with 
a pavement of coarse black ironstone ftesser# with a narrow red border. The 
black pavement, but without its red border, extended along a return of the 
corridor eastwards for about 18 feet, as far as a wall there, beyond which a third 
corridor (4) continued to the street. This retained its original pavement of coarse 


red mosaic, but during a subsequent alteration another pavement, also red, had 


* The dimensions of the different parts of the house were as follows: (1) 8} eet by 17} feet 


(2 73 feet by 224 feet; (3) 58 feet by 8 feet 8 inches } 17} feet by ] al feet; (5) 38 feet by ] 4} 
feet (6) L174 feet by li 4 feet: (7) 12 feet b, inches b ] feet (e) 234 feet by 104 feet - (9) lz 
feet by ?; (10) 164 feet by S4 feet; ( Ll) 204 feet b Sy tes { 12) 204 feet by 164 feet (average ) . 


(13) 20 feet 3 inches square. 
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been laid immediately upon it. The black tessere# beyond had also been laid over 


the bed of an older floor. 

Opening out of corridor 2 were the various rooms (5—11) forming the western 
block. Of these the small chamber (6) and the larger apartment (7) next to it 
retained some portions of their mosaic floors of coarse red and black tessere. 
Chamber 11 had at one end a broad band of black tesserx, followed by a succes- 
sion of narrow stripes alternately red and black. Beyond there was perhaps a 
panel of fine mosaic. Section 9 of this block formed a passage to a group of 
three rooms, each 94 feet wide, but of different lengths. The two largest (12 and 
1:3) seem to have been at one time warmed by hypocausts, which were fired from 
a stokehole in the small chamber (14). But this arrangement was afterwards 
done away with, the hypocausts filled up, and a strong foundation carried through 
the lower parts of 13 and 14 as if to support something above. 

To the north of the rooms just mentioned, and in line with them, was a 
fourth chamber of the same width. It apparently was entered from room 11, 
and had on the north a wide opening into a large apartment (16) in the western 
end of the northern block, to which it served as an antechamber. This apartment 
was over 32 feet long and 19} feet wide, and had a mosaic floor, but all traces 
of it, except a patch of red tesser#, had been destroyed by the roots of a fine 
oak tree. The remainder of the block contained three other rooms, 17, 18, and 
1%. Two of them, 17 and 18, had originally been rectangular, and probably 
of about equal size, but in the rebuilding of the house the walls dividing them and 
room 19 were taken down and new walls built in a new place parallel with the 
street. Rooms 19 and 18 thus became rhomboidal and 17 wedge-shaped in 


plan. The last-named chamber once had a hypocaust beneath it, worked by a 


flue traversing the floor of room 18, with its mouth or stokehole in room 19. 
The hypocaust was, however, subsequently destroyed and the place of it filled up 
with gravel. In the southern end of 18 were traces of a large hearth or burnt 
floor, but this was so dislocated and destroyed by settlement that nothing definite 


could be made of it. The settlement was caused by a large pit or well, which was 
It was over 20 feet deep, but yielded nothing except the bottom of 


opened out. 
The end room (19) of the range may have been the kitchen. 


a wooden bucket. 
The wall towards the street had been destroyed, but beneath its line, at a lower 
level, was the strong foundation of an older wall. Of the division marked 20 


on the south of corridor 3 only the gravel foundations were left." 


® The dimensions of the several divisions of the house are as follows: (1) 11 feet 74 inches by 


114 feet; (2) 38 feet by 8 feet; (3) 684 feet by 9} feet, and 18} feet by 72 feet; (4) 27 feet by 732 
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Attached to the north-west angle of the house was a large rectangular 
enclosure about 41 feet long and 294 feet wide, built east and west. It had an 
entrance in its west end, and against the south wall, commencing in the south- 
west angle, was a counter or bench of masonry 19% feet long. At a distance of 9 
feet from the south end of the west wall there was partly built into it a block of 
stone about 17 inches square, and a similar block was embedded in the opposite 
wall. These seem to have had something to do with a pentise or covered-in 
section along the south side of the enclosure. Possibly the whole formed a stable. 

Besides the traces of the earlier building already noted there were others 
which showed that the former dwelling had oecupied much the same lines as the 
later. Thus the outer wall of corridor 2 and both the long main walls of the 
western block had been destroyed, but 15 inches below were the flint foundations 
of earlier walls which they had replaced. Room 7 had also beneath its floor 
the foundations of two older walls at right angles to each other. Near room 
7 in corridor 3 was a short piece of earlier walling just beneath the pavement, 
but it is not easy to connect it with anything. 

T'wo interesting discoveries were made in the courtyard of this house. The 
one was a well, in its southern part, 27 feet deep. It was lined with wooden 
framing, 30 inches square, which had been built up to the unusual height of 
13 feet from the bottom. The other discovery was that of a very perfect 
base of a hearth. It abutted upon the wall shutting off the street, against a 
second thickness of wall 12 feet 3 inches long, which was contemporary with it. 
The hearth was a circular one, 30 inches in diameter, with a short flue in front, 
and set in a rectangular block about 4 feet wide and 5 feet long with a 
rounded end. In front was a tiled floor. Behind the hearth were two flues 
passing diagonally through both walls at the street level. The base of the 
hearth was 15 inches below the street level. Like the long hearths on the 
other side of the insula this example had evidently been cut down in Roman 
times. It was covered by a thick layer of gravel, and was well out of reach 
of the plough, and yet the depth of the circular part was only 4 inches. 

A few feet to the south of the house just described was a small dwelling of 
the corridor type, House No. 4. One end abutted upon the street, with which it 


feet; (5) 64 feet by 7? feet; (6) 94 feet by 72 feet; (7) 18 feet by 13} feet; (8) 17 feet square ; 
9) 17 feet by 5 feet; (10) 17 feet by 14 feet; (11) 17 feet by 10} feet (average) ; (12) 15 feet by 
9} feet; (13) 124 feet by 9} feet; (14) 63 feet by 9} feet 15) 13 feet by 94 feet; (16) 31g feet 
by 194 feet ; (17) 112 feet by 19 feet; (18) 12} feet (average) by 19 feet; (19) 16 feet by 194 feet ; 


(20) 13 feet by 44 feet (average). 


* 
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made a slight angle, with a frontage of 44 feet. The total length was barely 
t+ feet. The house was probably entered by a small square lobby (1), cut off by 
a wall from a corridor (2) which extended along the south side. A fragment in 
one corner showed that the latter had been floored with coarse drab mosaic. The 
paving of the lobby had been destroyed. South of it was a long and narrow 
chamber (3) extending along the street. Of the divisions of the main block, the 
easternmost was a square chamber (4), probably the kitchen. It had a pavement of 
red teaser, patched in one place with large tiles. The next division was sub- 
divided into (5) a small compartment, perhaps a cupboard, opening into the 
corridor, and (6) a short passage with a red mosaic floor leading mto another 
square room (7) beyond; nothing was left to show how this had been paved. 
The last and principal chamber on the ground floor (8) was also square, but had a 
smal] annexe on the south, which had perhaps been gained at the expense of the 
corridor. The whole had been paved with coarse drab stone tessere, in which had 
been set, in the large room, a small panel of fine mosaic about 6 feet square. Of 
this unfortunately only one corner remained. The design seems to have been of a 
simple geometrical character. The staircase to the upper story was probably in 
the long southern chamber (3). The walls of the house were built throughout 
of flint rubble, but in those of the westernmost room were embedded several 
large rough boulders of fine and hard waterworn sandstone." 

One of the interesting features about this house is the unusual number of pits 
and wells that were found beneath it. The sites of most of these were indicated 
hy the subsidence into them of the mosaic floors that had been laid over them. 
Rooms 1, 3, 5, and 7 showed no signs of pits. There was one in the east end of 
the corridor (2), but it yielded nothing. In the north-east corner of the kitchen 
(+) was a well. It was 21 feet deep, with the usual framing for 7 feet up. In 
the entry from the kitchen (4) to the passage (6) was a long trough-shaped hollow 
in the floor. This when dug into proved to have beneath it two pits which 
practically joined. One of them must therefore have been disused and filled up 
before the other was sunk. The one to the east was 17 feet deep and yielded a 
quantity of broken pottery. The other to the west was 18 feet deep and was 
evidently a well, but instead of the more usual framing it was steined with 


wattling held in places by a circular ring of stakes, 3 feet in diameter, driven into 


* The dimensions of the several divisions of the house were as follows: (1) 8 feet by 6} feet ; 


(2) 304 feet by 64 feet; (3) 18 feet by 8 feet; (4) 12 feet by 124 feet; (5) 64 feet by 5 feet; (6) 
6} feet by 54 teet; (7) 12} feet by 12} feet; (8) 14 feet by 13 feet, with an annexe 8 feet by 
74 feet. The average thickness of the walls was 18 inches. 
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the clay bottom. Wells steined in this manner are possibly of older date than 
those lined with wooden framing or disused barrels. Out of this well were 
recovered seven entire vessels of pottery. Under the end room of the house were 
three more pits, one in the north-east corner, the others beneath the west wall. 
Two of these contained nothing of importance, but that to the west of the 
mosaic proved more fruitful. It was 154 feet deep from the floor, and yielded, 
besides much broken pottery, a glass bowl at 4+ feet down, three ornamental 
pseudo-Samian vases at 10 feet (see fig. 7), and some other portions of glass 
vessels. 

Since the whole of these pits had certainly been disused and filled up for 
some time before the house under which they were found was built, it is evident 
that if the date of this could be approximately fixed some idea could be formed of 
the date of the pottery found in the pits. The plan of the house and the thick- 
ness of its walls do not help us, but possibly something may be deduced from the 
remains of the mosaic panel. The design of this so closely resembles that found 
n 1895 in room 12 of House No. 2, Insula XIV.," that they cannot be far apart 
n date whatever that date may have been. 

[t is not unlikely that the pits beneath House No. t belonged to a destroyed 
house (House No. 5) to the south-west. This building, like that in /nsula XVII 
vith the early pavement, was apparently of half-timber construction, but all that 
was left of it were the fragments of the coarse red mosaic pavements of two 
chambers. They were divided by an interval of 74 feet, probably part of a 
corridor. 

The south-east angle of the insula was occupied by a building (Block VI.) of 
somewhat unusual character. It consisted of an oblong chamber, 24} feet long 
and about 19 feet wide, standing north and south, with an apse 10} feet in 
liameter attached to the north wall. On each side at the south end Was a door- 
way, and to the north of the western one was a narrow drain through the wall, 
is if to carry off water after swilling the floor. The floor itself had been 
destroyed. 

The prominent position occupied by this building on a main road and the fact 
that it has an apsidal end distinguish it from the many other merely rectangular 
detached chambers, of which there were so many in the town. Despite the fact 

f its standing north and south, it is within the bounds of possibility that this 


apsidal building may have been a small church, though this can be only a matte: 


® Ser lan, Archaeo 
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of conjecture. With more probability, however, we may perhaps see in it the 
meeting place of some trade guild." 

The only other remains to be noted on this side of the insula are the remains 
of two flues or hearths and a patch of burnt tile flooring midway between Block I. 
and the traces of House No. 5. 

A large number of pits were come across in the central portions of the insula. 


They varied in depth from 7 to 21 feet, but the average depth was about 12 feet. 


Fig. 1. Group of jugs found in a well in /nsula XXI 


They yielded the usual quantities of broken pottery, as well as a considerable 
number of entire vessels or such as could be put together from fragments. 

Besides the wells already noted two others were discovered. One of them lay 
close to Block III., and had a timber framing in the bottom. The other was a 
little to the south of House No. 1. It was only 9 feet deep and 2 feet square, but 
lined throughout with thin boarding, which was in a very rotten state. The well 
was completely filled up with clean gravel, without any admixture of broken 


pottery, and at the bottom were four perfect earthenware jugs (fig. 1). This is 


* For halls of somewhat similar plan see Johannes Overbeck, Pompeji in seinen Gebiiuden, Alt 
thiimern und Kunstwerken (Leipzig, 1884), fig. 80, p. 139. The rectangular buildings ending in apses, 
there figured, which are situated at the south-west side of the forum of Pompeii, are now regarded 
as council chambers and other offices connected with the government of the city. Of these halls that 
with the larger apse measures 12 m. 45 c. in length, without the apse, by 9 m. 40 c. in width. 

It is not supposed that the apsidal chamber at Silchester could have been used for any purpose 
vonnected with the governing body of the town, since any such needs were amply provided for by 
chambers attached to the basilica or forum, but the plan of it is suggestive of use as a meeting place 


of some kind, possibly for the purpose ref« rred to in the text 
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the second instance we have met with where vessels of pottery have evidently 


+ 


been placed in a definite position in a well or p 


Fig. 2 pottery found Insula XX1, 


Two other groups found in the pits deserve notice. Qne 1s composed of 


three common black mugs, with which were associated two pseudo-Samian vessels 


Fig. 3. Group of earthenware vessels ! n /nanla XXI. 


da black dish (fig. 2). The other consisted of series of five vess Is, one a large 


black one of very coarse ware, the other four of finer but ordinar type (ny. » 
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Insula XXII. was of the same length as XXI., and was bounded by streets 
on the north, west, and south, but no traces of a street were found on the east 
side, and towards the north a building lay right athwart its possible line. It 1s 
therefore probable that the area excavated forms part of a larger or double insu/a, 
like Insulz VIII. and XVIIL., the rest of which has yet to be excavated. 

The foundations uncovered in Insula XXII. are almost entirely confined to its 
southern half, and a considerable extent of ground in the north-west quarter and 
in the centre was not only unbuilt upon, but did not contain any pits. The 
buildings were four in number, and consisted of one large house and portions of 
three others (Plate IX.). 

There were no signs of any fence or boundary between the insula and the 
street that divided it from Insula XXI., and a strip of vacant ground intervened 
hefore any foundations were met with. 

House No.1 stood near the south-west corner, with a frontage of 90 feet 
towards the street, which here runs north and south. The plan is that of the 
corridor type, with the main block standing east and west, but a return of the 
corridor southwards and a large enclosure on the east suggest a tendency towards 
the courtyard type. This again has been partly nullified by the addition of a 
large square chamber on the south of the corridor. 

The house, like Houses Nos. 1, 2, and 3 in Insula XXI., was entered by a 
doorway, set back from the street between two projections, and opening into a 
lobby (1) about 16 feet square. This lobby was built across the south end of the 
return of the corridor (2), which was here 123 feet wide. The main corridor (3) was 
8 feet wide, and only extended as far as four out of the five rooms that formed the 
body of the house. These rooms (4—7) were all of fair size, but as in every other 
part of the building their floors had been destroyed. The fifth of the main group 
of chambers (8) was perhaps an addition, and consisted of (a) a nearly square 
western section and ()) a rounded apse of the same width, 16} feet, towards the 
east. The apse once contained a pillared hypocaust, the level of which must have 
been nearly that of the ground outside. Only the floor of this remained. The 
apse would seem therefore to have been raised somewhat above the rest of the 
chamber. The stokehole of the hypocaust was on the south, within a rectangular 
enclosure (9) 43 feet long and 32 feet 9 inches wide, which extends southwards 
from chamber 8 in a manner suggestive of the two having been added to the 
house at the same time. Near the west wall of the enclosure were found two 
circular masses of flint rubble about 4 feet in diameter, each with a central circular 


sinking 2 feet across and 30 inches deep. These were perhaps drains. <A gap 
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in the east wall may indicate the entrance into the enclosure from without. On 
the north side of the house were three added chambers. The easternmost of 
them (10) was long and narrow, and of the same length as room 5, which it 
adjoined. Next to it was a small oblong chamber of the same width; this and 
the wider and large room beyond (12) adjoined room 4. The remaining addition 
to the building was the large square chamber (13) attached to the southern side of 
the main corridor (3). Its foundations, which were 39 inches wide on the east 
and south and 45 inches on the west, were composed of large rough masses of a 
rich ironstone. In the middle of the east side was the stokehole of a hypocaust, 
but as in the case of that in the apsidal chamber (5) the bottom of it must have 
been level with the ground outside, instead of being sunk, as is more usual. No 
other trace of the hypocaust was found; in fact, it seems to have been cleared 
away in later times and replaced by a mosaic pavement, part of which, of coarse 
red tessere, remained near the south-west angle. This same angle of the room 
was found to have been built across the remnant of an earlier floor, with a 
central panel of fine mosaic 3 feet square within a bordure of narrow concentric 
bands of red, drab, and red, the whole being set in a drab ground. This floor was 
6 inches below the tesselated floor of chamber 13, but it appears to have 
belonged to some earlier portion of the house now destroyed, inasmuch as its lines 
are parallel with the building found. 

[It will be observed that the house under notice forms a decided angle 
with the street, but the entrance lobby is parallel with it, showing that it was 
a later addition. The house is also noteworthy from the quantity of ironstone 
used in the foundations of its western half." 

A short distance to the north lay the remains of House No. 2. These 
consisted of a row of chambers extending inwards from the street, but not at 
right angles to it, and apparently formed a fragment of a larger building. The 
total length of the remaining block was 544 feet. 

To the east of House No. 1 lay the doubtful traces of a wrecked building, 


but much seattered about and impossible to plan. To the east again of this 


® The dimensions of the several divisions of this house are as follows: (1) 154 feet by 16 feet 
(2) 26 feet by 124 feet; (3) 77 feet by 8 feet; (4) 25% feet by 18 feet; (5) 17} feet by 15 feet 


(6) 17 feet by 174 feet; (7) 114 feet by 174 feet; (8) 15 feet + 15 feet by 164 feet (9) 43 feet 


by 323 feet : (10) 17 feet by 7 feet - (11) 6} feet by 74 feet (12) 19 feet by ll} feet ; (13) 


20% feet by 234 feet. 
> The dimensions of the divisions of the block are as follows Ll) 234 feet by 154 feet ; 
(2) & feet by 9 feet: (3) 54 feet by 8 feet; (4) L54 feet jnare 
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was a huge cesspit 13 feet deep, and considerably upwards of 20 feet square. 
It contained a good many fragments of pottery, but not in sufficient number to 
enable whole vessels to be reconstructed from them, and at the bottom was a 
stratum of animal bones, below which was a malodorous layer of decayed 
animal and vegetable matter. The results of an examination of this vegetable 
matter by Mr. Clement Reid will be given in a subsequent paper. 

South of this pit were no remains of buildings, but immediately to the 
north was uncovered a structure of somewhat singular character, apparently a 
fragment of a destroyed house (No. 3). It stood east and west, and consisted 
of a block about 33 feet square, divided by a wall into two unequal portions. 
From the northern part of the western or smaller division projected a semi- 
circular apse 134 feet in diameter, but rectangular without, possibly implying 
that the apse was vaulted. Ali three divisions once had hypocausts, fed from 
a stokehole on the east, beside which is a diagonal flue through the wall, 
perhaps to give an increased draught. There was also a second but smaller 
stokehole in the south wall of the apse. The three divisions of the hypocausts 
seem to have communicated with one another by wide openings, no doubt 
partly closed by pile. As in the case of those in House No. 1, the stokeholes 
of these hypocausts were all on the Roman level, and in consequence the floors 
they supported have been utterly destroyed, as well as the hypocausts them- 
selves. In the south-west angle of the larger division (1) were the remains of 
four flues. Only the lowest section of each was left, and this was so built into 
the wall as to be completely closed at the bottom, and therefore useless as a 
flue. It would seem therefore that these must be regarded as bases to the 
flues proper, which no doubt had openings into them at the usual level, which 
was considerably higher than the bottoms of the remaining sections. On the 
northern side of the larger chamber (1) were some slight traces of a corridor 
which became more evident further east, where it was 6 feet 94 inches wide. 
These traces did not extend beyond 30 feet from the main block, and across 
the line of the corridor was here built one of the long flues associated with 
the dyeworks. 

The only other building in the insula was a small chamber* towards the north- 
east corner, with the remains of a channelled hypocaust. A wall ran from it west- 
wards, and still further west lay part of a floor of coarse red tesser# and a bit of 
much burnt hearth. These remains seem to belong to a destroyed house. Just 


® This was 123 feet wide and 14 feet 104 inches long 
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to the south of it were two wells. One was 22 feet deep, with a wooden framing in 
the bottom ; it was filled up with flints, from beneath which was recovered whole 
a large black jug capable of holding 1} gallon. The other well was 18 feet and 
also had a wooden lining, but much decayed. 

Comparatively few pits were met with in this insula. One close to the south- 
east angle of House No. 1 was remarkable in being carefully cut to a square of 
3 feet throughout its depth, which was 11 feet. 

Insula XXII. did not extend up to the town wall, but was separated from it 
by a street and a triangular patch of ground north of it. In this area were the 
remains of a flue surrounded by a thin bed of white mortar. 

The total area examined in 1899 was nearly 5} acres. 

As will be seen from the plan (Plate X.), the foundations lately uncovered make 
a substantial addition to it, and although they represent buildings of no special 
importance they are not without interest in themselves. The series of striped 
pavements is noteworthy, as showing the considerable effects that can be obtained 
by the use of simple means, and they deserve notice from their liability to be 
overlooked or forgotten in face of the more showy figured or patterned mosaics. 

The architectural fragments found in 1899 were limited to a piece of coping, 
probably from the battlements of the town wall, a fragment of a fluted pilaster * of 
Purbeck marble, 5 inches wide and 1? inch thick, and a still smaller fragment of 


white marble. 


Notes of the objects found in the season of 1899. By Grorag E. Fox, F.S.A. 


It is a singular fact that in the excavations of the Roman town at Silchester, 


not only larger quantities, but also greater varieties, of the minor objects of anti- 


quity have been found in the northern than in the southern half of the site. In the 
latter the pits are comparatively few in number, and the yield from them has not 
been of importance ; but on the other hand the collection at Reading has been 
enriched by good examples of mosaic pavements, the one discovered in the season of 


1898 being unique in character and of early date, and the remains of the houses 
have shown many points of interest. In the former the pits occur in far greater 


number, and the contents are more various than in those of the southern half, though 


the major portion consists of pottery of different kinds. The past season has 


* There are two flates on the front, and one on each side 


[ 
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been especially productive in this way, and it may not be considered, perhaps, out 
of place to make here a few observations upon some of the kinds of pottery 
exhibited. 

The commonest and rudest ware turned up on the site may be first men- 
tioned. It comes not only from the surface trenches, but from the pits at all 
depths, in considerable quantity, but almost always in the condition of fragments. 
These fragments mostly consist of portions of the sides and rims of vessels of 
different sizes. The largest of the rims yet found has an internal diameter of 
10} inches, and the vessel to which it belonged may have had a height of about 
2 feet. The rims are large in proportion to the vessels they belonged to, and are 
rolled well outwards. The vessels themselves are unmoulded at the base, and 
are of the usual olla or pot-shaped form, without handles. There is another and 
smaller variety than the class just mentioned, but having the same pot shape. 
It differs from the larger specimens in being devoid of any lip, the sides of the 
pot being straightened upwards for about half an inch at the mouth and ending in 
a rounded edge. Very rarely are any other than these two forms found in this 
ware. A proportion of it was made on the wheel, and much appears to have 
been moulded by hand, especially the examples of the smaller sort. The colour 
of this ware runs from a drab clay colour, through dirty red to a smoky black, 
the drab and red predominating in the larger vessels. Occasionally there is the 
appearance of a glaze, or rather the surface of some of the vessels seems to have 
been smoothed in places, not glazed. 

The one distinguishing mark, however, of this class, dividing it from any of 
the others found on the site, is in the composition of its paste, which is formed 
of a clay black and stringy in texture, in which a quantity of pounded white 
flint is incorporated ; and so full is the paste of these fragments that the surface 
of the vessels will be seen to be completely speckled with white. 

The rough character of this pottery, its plentifulness, and the peculiarity of 
its paste lead to the conjecture that it was a native ware, common before the 
Roman Conquest, at least in the neighbourhood of Calleva, the manufacture of 
which for the most ordinary purposes of life survived through the centuries of 
Roman rule, with little or no change in the methods of carrying it on.* 

Some few vases have been found which seem to be intermediate between 
the coarse pottery described and the plain household ware of distinctly Roman 


* For the composition and character of Celtic pottery, both of early and late periods, see 
J. Boucher de Perthes, Antiquités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes (Paris, 1847-64), i. 72 et seq. and 


especi illy p. 909, Notes et Corre spondance. 
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type. These are well made on the wheel, Roman in character, but of a smoky 


purplish brown colour, and with a certain admixture of flint grit in their paste, 


in this resembling the coarser ware. 

Very different is the next class to be described, of which a good example 
is to be seen in this year’s exhibits (fig. 4a). It is a small pot or vase 52 inches 
high with a melon-shaped body about 43 inches in diameter. The upper portion 
slopes upwards from this body to a wide mouth, while the lower portion curves 
downwards to a small foot with a slight outward bend. Engrailed lines, 2 inches 
apart, encompass the body of the vase with intermediate incised lines. The paste 
of which it is composed is a pale pink in colour, and is very thin, only ;'5 of an 
What, 


inch. The external surface is covered with a fine black lustrous glaze. 


a 


Fig. 4. Vessels of Castor ware found at Silchester 


however, gives the vessel its particular character is the inseription and ornament 
in white slip with which it is decorated. Broken lines of this slip parallel with, 


but outside, the engrailed lines surround the body of the vase, and between them, 
as an upper band encompassing the vase, is the inscription in letters } inch high 


viram tipt. The lower band consists of large trefoils pendant from undulating 
lines, between which and alternating with them is an arrangement of three short 
strokes, or lines, with a dot over each. This lower band appears to have been 
Fragments of similar inscribed vases, usually called 


suggested by a necklace. 
drinking cups, have from time to time been turned up at Silchester, but such 


+ 
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inscribed ware is very rare on the site, and the finding of a nearly perfect 
specimen is therefore of interest. 

A fragment of another vase from the excavations of last season, possibly of 
the same class of ware, may be here noted for the peculiarity of its ornamentation. 
The form of the vessel and its dimensions are much the same as those of the 
black vase, but the bulbous body had a series of circular sinkings around it each 
about T4 inch in diameter. These sinkings are emphasized by circular lines in 
slip with cross lines suggesting a form of 
the Christian monogram. Alternating with 
the circles and between them are scrolls in 
the shape of a capital S (fig. 5). The vessel 
was covered by a fine reddish purple glaze, 
the slip ornament being of a reddish brown, 
the same colour as the paste. Although in 
the circles here spoken of there is a re- 
semblance to the Christian monogram, it 
should be noted that the rayed circle or 
ha wheel and the S accompanying it are both 
. 

emblems to be found associated with images 


increas 


of Gaulish divinities and that they appear 

found at Silchester also on Gaulish coins. A noted example in 

which the two emblems are borne by one 

effigy may be seen in a little bronze figure, called a Jupiter, dug up at Chatelet 

near Saint-Dizier, Haute-Marne, in 1772. The ornament, therefore, on this frag- 

ment of vase may represent rather pagan Gaulish religious symbols than Christian 
emblems." 

The kind of pottery to which these vases belong is generally called Castor 
ware, from the fact that examples decorated thus with slip are believed to have 
been manufactured in the extensive Romano-British potteries found in and around 
the Northamptonshire village of that name on the river Nen, but pottery of the 
same kind has been discovered widely distributed in Holland, Belgium, and 
France. Notable examples of it have been found at Cologne, and others in places 


as far apart as Boulogne and Tréves. 


®* See A Bi rtrand, N ¢ Ori 3. La Re ligion des Ganlois. les Druides et Le Dru id sme (Paris, 


L807), Lecons xvi. and xxi, 
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A second division of this so-called Castor ware, generally in the form of deep 
cups, or handleless jars, either unglazed or with a glaze like a soft polish, and 
usually of a dull slate colour, is thus well described by Birch. Speaking of the 
ornamentation he says: “The art is apparently Gaulish, and the figures bear 
striking resemblance to those on the ancient British and Gaulish coins. They are 
never made from moulds as in the Samian ware, but by the process called 
barbotine, by depositing on the surface of the vase after it has left the lathe, from 
a small vessel or tube, masses of semi-fluid clay, which were slightly modelled 
with a tool into the required shape. The glaze and colour are supposed to have 
been produced by smothering the vases when in the furnace with the smoke of 
the kiln, and depositing at the same time the carbon on the surface of the heated 
vases, and thus giving them a black glaze. It has two different glazes, one dark, 
but without any metallic reflections, the other metalloid, like a polish of black 
lead. The principal subjects represented on this pottery are hunting scenes, such 
also dolphins, ivy wreaths, and engrailed 


as dogs chasing stags—deer—hares 
lines, and engine-turned patterns.” * 

The most famous example, perhaps, of this second division of the ware spoken 
of preserved in England is that known as the Colchester vase, in the museum 
of that town. It is ornamented with figures of gladiators, etc. Considerable 
quantities of both kinds named have been found in Britain, and there is scarcely 
any collection in this country but contains specimens of it. At Silchester frag- 
ments are turned up every year, but of the thinner and finer varieties perfect 
specimens are never found there. Two imperfect examples are here given 
(figs. Lh, 4c). 

A comparison of this second division of the ware, that ornamented with 
human and animal figures, with the purely Roman ornamentation of most of the 
pseudo-Samian vases, will show that though modified by Roman methods, the 
art of the Celt, as far as the ceramic art was concerned, did not die out with the 
Roman conquest, but continued on, both in Gaul and Britain. Even in pseudo- 
Samian vases ornamented reliefs, similar to the animal forms on the Castor ware, 
and formed by the barbotine process, are occasionally to be found. Examples may 
be seen in fragments of vases on which animals are figured in the museum at 
York, and also upon the smalier of the two globular vases from Felixstow, 


Suffolk, in the British Museum. Such traces have not as yet been recognised in 


* S. Birch, History of Ancient Pottery (London, 1873), 573-577. 
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the pseudo-Samian ware of Silchester, but one singular instance, noted in our 
Report for 1894,* has been found of an endeavour of a native potter to copy, 
evidently from some pseudo-Samian vase of early type, a well-known Roman 


ornamental frieze arrangement consisting of Cupids holding garlands of leaves, 


— 


~ 


ow 


with what absolute failure may be seen from our illustration (fig. 6). The 
rounded bodies and short wings of the genii in the original are here transformed 
into long wavy figures with grim faces, and the wings into something resembling 
manes of hair blown out by the wind, rather than feathers. The other details, 
the wreaths and the ground on which the figures stand, exhibit equally curious 


® Archaeologia, liv. 471. 


. 
Fig. 6. Imitation Samian ware found at Silchester } 
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changes. A potter's name, VITIVs, is stamped in the bottom of the vase, the name 


it may be conjectured of the potter who made the original, of which this vase is 
SO Strange a copy. 


It should be noted that the paste of which the 


vessel in question is made is 
of a buff colour and poor in quality, containing a certain amount of mica, and 
quite unlike the fine grained salmon-coloured paste of which the better class of 


pseudo-Samian vessels is composed. The glaze also is quite unlike that of the 


= 


Group of pottery and glass vessels found beneath House No. 4, /nsula X XI. 


latter-named ware, being more of a scarlet hue, and resembling a paint rather 
than a glaze. It washes off easily. This particular glaze is believed by Pro- 
fessor Buckman to have been produced by dipping the vessels in a solution of 
sulphide of iron before placing them in the kiln.* 


In the year just named, and again in the last season, two or three fragments 


* See J. Buckman and C. H. Newmarch, Illustrations of the Remains of Roman Art, in Cirencester, 
the site of ancient Coriniwm (London, 1850), 93, 94. 
p2 
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of this inferior imitation of pseudo-Samian ware have been brought to light. 
Evidently imported moulds had been used by the native potters, and inferior clay 
and the scarlet paint employed to imitate the far superior ware brought from the 
continent. 

A group of objects worthy of notice was brought up from one of the pits 


¥ 


Fig. 8. Head of Jupiter or Serapis found at Silchester. Front view. 


beneath the west wall of House No. 4, Insula XXI. It consisted of a globular vase 
of pale greenish-blue glass about 5 inches in diameter, one small upright pot glazed 
with the red glaze just spoken of, and three vessels of pseudo-Samian ware, all of 
them small, but all of delicate workmanship (fig. 7). Two of these were globular in 


form, an unusual shape. One calls for no special notice, but the other may be worth 
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describing. A broad band round the body of the vase is covered with an intricate 
pattern of the stems and leaves of what may have been intended to represent some 
water plant, amongst which birds are perched here and there. The ornament 
recalls the long stemmed wreaths in late Greek vases. The third vase is a variety 
of the kind with straight sides; in this instance the sides slope slightly outwards 


ester Side view 


from the base. Beneath the rim is a plain space, succeeded by a narrow band with 
a version of the egg and tongue moulding. The rest of the surface is covered by a 
diaper consisting of four rows of tiny garlands, or semi-circles of leaves, with 
circular wreaths in the interspaces. The paste of this vessel is of a pinkish yellow 
of relief it is by far the best found 


and the glaze is poor, but in design and delicac 
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on the site, and together with the small globular vase just described will stand, for 
artistic merit, first among the examples of pseudo-Samian ware discovered at 
Silchester. 

Other miscellaneous finds of pottery comprise a perfect red terra-cotta lamp 
ornamented with the relief of a horse between two palm (?) branches; a fragment 
of a second of the same material, and of a third in buff ware of the open pan 
shape. Besides these there are portions of three candlesticks in the last-named 
material. 

Much might be said concerning the pottery found on the site, but the subject 
is far too extensive a one to be treated of at the end of a yearly report. It 
would in fact require several papers specially devoted to it to do it justice, and a 
full representation of specimens. 

Passing from the consideration of the pottery produced by the excavations of 
last season, attention must be called to another object of some interest. 

A modern house, on a spot once occupied by old farm buildings, stands at one 
corner of Silchester Common, about half a mile from the site of the Roman town. 
In the garden of that house lay neglected for years the sculptured head now 
exhibited. The present possessor of the property, Mr. J. B. Karslake, was 
informed by its former owner that this stone, from long exposure rendered 
unrecognisable as a fragment of sculpture by a thick coating of moss, had at some 
time been used as a weight to a cheese press in the destroyed farm buildings 
spoken of; the iron still remaining in it showing its use for this purpose. An 
accidental circumstance revealed that it was not a mere mass of stone, and it was 
in consequence cleaned from the coating of moss which covered it, and in that 
process the hair and traces of the features of a sculptured human head became 
visible (figs. 8 and 9), 

There can be little or no doubt that this fragment is of the Roman period, 
judging from its style, or that it is part of the wreckage of the ancient city 
so near the site of which it has been found. 

The head is presumably from a statue the size of life. It is that of a 
man, with flowing hair, locks gathered over the forehead, and the lower part 
of the face clothed with an ample beard. The features are too much abraded 
to be made out clearly, with the exception of a portion of the left eye. 
Looking at the type represented, it seems scarcely likely that it formed part 
of a portrait statue. It resembles more in style the representations of Jupiter 
or Serapis. The statue to which it belonged might have carried the strange 


— 
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attributes given to the father of the Gods in Gaul, and have stood in one of 
the temples of Callera.* 

The head has been presented by Mr. Karslake to the Silchester collection, 
and is a welcome addition to the very few and fragmentary specimens of figure 
sculpture known to have been recovered from the ruins of the Roman town. 

The excavations were very productive of animal remains, and some of these 
require special notice. Some human remains, which are very rarely found, were 
other leg bones, some of the arm 


raised from a pit in Insula XXI. The femurs and 
bones, and part of the skull, pronounced by Dr. Garson to belong to a man of 
smal] stature, lay among the usual rubbish, but though search was made for them 
none of the other bones could be discovered. The finding of a pig’s skull has 
already been mentioned. A jawbone of a horse was turned up from one of the 
pits and the skull of a cat from another. This latter find is worth recording, as 
from the depth from which it came it may with certainty be assigned to the Roman 
period. The upper part of the skull of a red deer, from which the horns have 
been sawn, must have belonged, as pointed out by Dr. Garson, to an unusally large 
animal. The leg bones of cocks, armed with largely developed spurs, have also 
come from the pits. 

The yield of articles in glass and bronze last season, though small, was of the 
usual quality, but some of the finds are noticeable, especially in the class of 
brooches. There is one fine brooch of peculiar form, and another, a circular flat 
dise, is richly enamelled with a diaper of the most minute geometrical pattern in 
red and blue. Amongst the fragments of glass is one of the kind called mi//efiori, 
manner of its construction, 


which by its disintegrated state displays clearly 
viz. the fusing together of innumerable small rods of varying colour. 


A Gnostic gem, a bloodstone, engraved on the front with a figure of Abraxas 
with shield and whip, and on the reverse with the name IAw, deserves notice 
on account of its comparative rarity, as does another engraved gem set in an 
iron ring. A fragment of green porphyry, perhaps for inlaying, is also a rare 
find. 

The mention of a bowl of Kimmeridge shale, of which all the pleces were 
found, perhaps the best preserved of the objects in this material yet dug up, may 
bring these notes to a close. 


* See w ith refers nce to the Gallic Jupiter, A, Be rtra 3 Origines. La Religion des Gaulois, 


es Druides et le Druidisme (Paris. 1897), dId— 300 
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Scale of Feet 
400 600 Bea 


Fig. 10. Block-plan of Silchester, showing portions excavated down to the end of 1899. 


The accompanying plans (Plat> X. an: fig. 10) show the progress made up to 


the present in the excavation of the city. 
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Vil.—Remains of a Roman Silver Kefinery at Silchester. By W. GOWLAND, Esq., 
S.A, Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 


Read 3rd May, 190 


THE importance of Silchester as a seat of industrial activity has been enhanced 


by the discovery in 1894 of some metallurgical remains, of a unique character, 
which indicate that near the spot where they were found there had once been a 
silver refinery. Unfortunately they were not found in situ. They had been cast 
away as rubbish. 

The débris, which are of a very fragmentary nature, were handed to me by 
Messrs. Fox and Hope for examination in the following year. They presented 
such an unpromising appearance that I laid them aside until a few weeks ago, 
when I commenced their investigation. I had not proceeded far with their analysis 
before it was evident that they were of extreme interest and importance ; that they 
represented, in fact, the hearths of cupellation* furnaces which had been employed 
for the extraction of silver from copper, and for the removal of copper from 
impure silver. 

The discovery of these fragments of hearths is of considerable metallurgical 
and archwological interest, as, so far as I am aware, no similar hearths of the 


® When lead containing silver is melted with free access of air a fusible oxide of lead (litharge ) 


formed on its surface. This may either be allowed to flow away, or it may be absorbed by the 


vessel or hearth in which the lead is melted if these are made of a porous material. 
If impure silver is mixed with 


In either case the 


whole of the lead is oxidised and removed, and pure silver remains. 
lead and treated in this way the impurities present are oxidised along with the lead, dissolve in the 


litharge. and are removed with it. This process is termed cupellation. 
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Roman period have yet been found in any of the countries which once formed part 
of the empire. Not even in Laurion nor in Spain, where the production of silver 
was undoubtedly great both in Roman and much earlier times, have any been 
unearthed, 

From it we also learn for the first time that the Romans in refining impure 
silver, and in extracting silver from copper, practised a method of cupellation 
entirely different from that which they employed at mines for extracting silver 
from argentiferous lead. 

At the Roman mines in Britain, where silver was obtained by the cupellation 
of the lead from the smelting furnaces, the metal, owing to the general purity of 
the ores, would usually be sufficiently pure for minting or industrial purposes. 
Sometimes, however, as for example when ores containing much copper and other 
impurities were treated, the silver obtained from them would be impure, low in 
fineness, and unsuitable for practical uses. 

In the latter case it was then necessary to submit the crude metal to a 
refining process. This was evidently conducted in a special furnace, by cupelling 
it with lead in sufficient quantities to remove the impurities, the chief of which 
was generally copper. The process was rarely performed at mines, but usually at 
mints and refineries. 

The d¢bris found at Silchester are, as will be demonstrated, the remains of the 
hearths of furnaces specially adapted for this refining process. 

The remains consist of rough lumps of refractory material saturated with 
oxides of lead and copper, which in parts have been converted into carbonates 
through exposure to the weather. The freshly fractured surfaces of all are of a 
brownish red colour with small patches of green . arbonate of copper) and white 
(carbonate of lead) interspersed. With the exception of a thin upper layer, which 
is vesicular, they are very compact in structure. They are not slag but furnace 
débris. All the pieces are very closely alike in appearance, but, when submitted to 
chemical analysis, it was found that they could be divided into two groups, a and 
z, each group representing the hearth of a distinct furnace. A considerable 
quantity of metal, in the form of globules, was disseminated through the mass of 
the pieces A. The pieces B, on the other hand, were only encrusted with metal on 
the upper surface and contained none in their mass. 

In addition to the above, there were also found some fragments of litharge, 
containing only a small quantity of oxide of copper and one globule of silver, which 
had been produced in another furnace, in the final purification of the crude silver 
obtained on the hearth Bp. No remains of the hearth of this furnace were found. 
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I made a careful analysis of the pieces a and »p, the metallic portions bemg 


first separated, with the following results: 


CoMPOSITION OF THE HEaArrTus. 


Hearth A. Hearth B. 
Lead oxide . 54°30 50°47 
Copper sub-oxide . 20°86 26°54 
Phosphoric acid 7°86 712 
Silica ; 0°42 0°41 
Iron peroxide and alumina 0°23 ; 0-19 
Insoluble residue 1-07 1-18 
Water and carbonic acid ; 2°57 ; 118 
98°27 98°10 
— 


The composition of the pieces, as shown by the analyses, proves clearly that 


they are portions of the “ working bottoms,” or hearths of furnaces, in which 
argentiferous copper was cupelled with lead for the extraction of its silver, and in 
which silver containing much copper was purified. The comparative absence of 
lime, excepting that existing in the state of phosphate of lime, and the presence of 
alumina and silica only in minute proportions, prove, in addition, that the material 
of which the hearths had been constructed was bone-ash,* without any admixture 
of other substances, the same material, in fact, which is employed at the present 
day in furnaces for refining silver. I may say, in passing, that the earliest 
reference to this use of bone-ash, which I have so far been able to find, is in 


the Summa Perfectionis of the alchemist Geber, who is said to have lived about 


700 A.D.” 
That this material was so used by the Romans had not hitherto been demon- 


* Bone-ash consists chiefly of phosphate of lime. 


» Geber, Summa perfectionis magistervi (Venice, 1875), cap. 81. “Sunt autem duo in hujus 


perdurantia examine perfectionis corpora, sol, scilicet, et luna, propter bonam com positionen que per 


bonam mixtionem resultat, et illorwm puram substantiam. Narremus igitur modum illius ut tollatus 


cinis cribellatus aut calx aut pulvis ossium animalium combustorum aut horum omnium commixtic 


aut quorundam.”’ 
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strated, and we owe to the excavations at Silchester the discovery of this 
interesting fact.” 

That the Romans were acquainted with the special properties bone-ash 
possesses of resisting the corrosive action of molten litharge, and of absorbing it 
as readily as blotting-paper absorbs water, properties which make it the best 
possible substance for the process of refining silver by means of lead, is an impor- 
tant testimony to their close observation of the physical characters of materials 
and their power of utilising them for practical purposes. 

For the elucidation of the imperfect remains which have come down to us of 
ancient industries in Kurope, it is always profitable to consider similar industries 
in countries which, from their geographical positions or other causes, have not 
participated in the progress of western culture, and where the old simple processes 
are still in existence. 

[In a previous communication” to the Society, I have pointed out that the 
conditions under which metallurgical operations were practised in Japan, in 
comparatively early times, were closely analogous to those which prevailed in 
Kurope during the period of Roman supremacy ; and that the simple methods and 
appliances then in use still survive in some districts of that country. I propose, 
therefore, and, I think, I may venture do so without being charged with rashness, 
to reconstruct the old Roman silver refining furnace from the data afforded by the 
Japanese furnace used for the same operation. And, especially so, as the 


reconstruction is rendered comparatively easy owing to the remains found at 


* All the fragments of Roman cupellation hearths which had previously been found consisted 
only of clayey marl; but in the following analysis of a slag from Thoricos, near Laurion, given in 
Le Laurium by A. Cordella, p. 101, it will be seen that 2°4 per cent. of phosphoric acid is present. 
It is quite possible that the phosphoric acid in this slag may have been derived from the smelting 
of cupellation hearths along with the ore from the mines, and if so bone-ash had been employed 
there. Whether this slag was of Greek or Roman origin is uncertain, as although the mines of 
Laurion had long been worked by the Greeks, they came into the possession of the Romans in 
146 


Silica : ; 30°50 per cent. 
Lead oxide 12°00 
oxide P ; 28°43 
Lime : 15°21 = 
Magnesia F 5°00 


> “The Early Metallurgy of Copper, Tin, and [ron in Europe,” Archaeologia, lvi. 267. 
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Silchester being those of the essential part of the furnace, viz. the working 
hearth on which the operations were conducted. Also, because they show by 
their composition and character the — 


manner in which the furnace was 


worked. The reconstruction is be- 
sides still further simplified by the 


close resemblance of the remains to 


the fragments obtained on breaking 
up similar Japanese hearths of 


known dimensions; an important 


feature, which enables us to deduce He 
from them the shape and approxi- ae 


mate size of the hearths of the 


furnaces of which they are the 


déhris. 


& 


As the reconstruction of the 


{oman furnace will be made clearer 


and more intelligible if we first con- 
sider the structure of a Japanese 


furnace, I will briefly describe a 


typical one which was still in use 

in 1880, and which I had frequent 

opportunities of studying (fig. 1). 
The furnace was of the simplest 


construction. A rectangular hole 


2 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches 


F 


‘ ig. |. Japanese cupellation furnace. 
broad, and about ] foot or | foot Plan and Sectional Elevation. 


6 inches deep, was dug in the floor of the cupellation room. In this a wooden box, 
open at the top, and of approximately the same dimensions as the hole, was fixed as 
a lining. In some refineries the lining consisted only of rough slabs of stone. The 
lower half of the box was filled with dry clay (¢), as shown in fig. 1, and the upper 
half with charcoal ash (a) which had been previously well washed with water to 
remove the soluble alkaline matter. These were beaten down until quite solid and 
level. A shallow circular dish-like cavity (b) about 12 inches to 14 inches in diameter 
and 14 inch to 2} inches in depth was scraped out near the middle of the upper 
surface of the charcoal ash and carefully smoothed. This formed the working 


hearth. A row of clay slabs set up vertically, about 7 inches high, or a clay wall 
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as shown in fig. 4, was then built up around the cavity, at a distance of about 
5 or 6 inches from its periphery, an opening 8 inches wide being left in front. 
The top was closed by several clay slabs which rested on the upper edges of the 
row surrounding the hearth. A clay tube or twyer (fig. 1 (d)) was fixed between 
two of the side slabs to admit a blast of air from a bellows. The furnace was 
then ready for use. Each furnace was always surmounted by a wide hoodlike 
chimney of wattle work coated with clay to carry off the fumes (fig. 1 (¢¢) and 
fig. 4). 

The Roman furnace was, I hold, essentially of the same construction, 
excepting that bone-ash and not wood-ashes was used as the material of the 
working part of the hearth, and the width of 
the hearth cavity did not exceed 12 inches. 


C4 LALA That the hearth must have been similarly 

f " enclosed by a row of clay slabs is indicated by 

ye the extremely high temperature to which the 

I 7 Pei fragments have been exposed, as this could no 
have been attained in an open furnace. 


In figs. 2 and 3 is given a diagrammatic 
representation of the Roman cupellation fur- 


nace for the purification of crude silver, as 


Section on the line A B. 
reconstructed from the remains found at Sil- 


chester and the data I have specified above. 


oh es 


In figs. 2 and 3, a is the working hearth 


of bone-ash, resting on a stratum of dry clay 
Ler es ee or marl (c), the whole filling a rectangular hole 

a excavated in the ground of the furnace room. 

H That the lower portion of the hearth was made 
4 te yh i of the latter materials is, I think, almost certain, 

as otherwise some bone-ash unsaturated with 

oxides would have been found. There is, how- 

ever, a stronger reason for this view, i.¢. that 


Fig. 2. Roman cupellation furnace. 


bone-ash was not necessary in that part, and, 
as it doubtless cost more than clay or mar, its 


use would be confined to the construction of the uppermost stratum where alone 
it was essential, The upper layers of a, or as much as was saturated with oxides, 


were removed and renewed after each refining operation. 
The cavity } in which the metal was cupelled was almost completely encircled 


| 
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by bricks or slabs of clay, dddd. Upon these the covering slabs e ¢ ¢, also of clay, 
were laid. The joints between all these slabs were luted with clay. The hearth 
was thus perfectly enclosed except at the front, 
which was kept open to allow the refiner to arrange 
the fuel and perform other necessary manipulations. 

A blast of air from a bellows was admitted to 


the furnace through a pipe or twyer placed either 


in the aperture f in one of the side slabs, or in the 
aperture g in the cover. ties, 
No traces of the enclosing walls or of any 


superstructure were found. This, indeed, could poe 


not be expected. They were essentially of a 
temporary character owing to the necessity oT 
breaking up the upper part of the hearth and 
removing it after each operation, as it had then 
become saturated with oxides and could not be 
further used. 

According to Strabo, the furnaces in Spain » 


were prolonged upwards to a considerable height, 


1.0. they were provided with shaft-like chimnies.’ 
The furnaces at Silchester too were doubtless pro- — P!an with the covering slabs removed 
‘ Fig. 3. Roman cupellation furnace 
vided with chimnies on account of the noxious 
character of the fumes emitted during the process. These chimnies must have 
been constructed of similar perishable materials to those in Japan, figs. 1 and 4, 
as no traces of them remain either in Spain or Silchester. 

The hearths were, in fact, the only parts which could long resist the ravages 
of time, and it is not surprising, therefore, that remains of them alone have been 


found. 
We will now proceed to the consideration of the manner in which these 


furnaces were worked. 
® Strabo, iii. 146. ras capivous Gere éx rev 


perewpov jsapeia yap €are Kat OAC 
The accuracy of this statement of Strabo has been sometimes questioned owing to the absence, 


on sites of Roman smelting works, of stones or bricks such as would be used now for the construc- 


1 


tion of similar chimnies or shafts. The structure of the chimnies of the Japanese furnaces, figs. | 


and 4, shows us, however, that these adjuncts to the hearths can be and are constructed of other 


and less enduring materials than those now « mployed in Europe. Strabo’s assertion can hence be 


accepted without doubt. 
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In fig. 4 is illustrated the operation of cupellation in progress, as conducted 
in Japan. The clay slabs surrounding the hearth are shown here slightly 
incurved, and the top of the furnace is closed by a single slab, but an arrange- 
ment of slabs similar to that depicted in figs. 2 and 3, representing the Roman 


furnace, is not uncommon. 


Pits 
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Fig. 4. The cupellation of argentiferous lead in Japan. 


The process of refining impure silver by cupelling it with lead was conducted 
as follows: The shallow cavity in the hearth was filled with charcoal, and when 
this had become sufficiently ignited, the silver to be refined was placed upon it 
together with a certain amount of lead. More charcoal was then piled up over 
the metals and the bellows were started. As soon as the metals had melted and 
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the furnace had attained the requisite temperature, the fire was pushed away and 
piled around the edge of the metallic bath which now filled the cavity in the 


hearth. By the combined action of the heat and of the air from the bellows the 


lead was gradually oxidised forming litharge, the copper and other impurities 


were also converted into oxides at the Same time. These oxides dissolved in the 


melted litharge and were absorbed with it by the hearth. 


When the operation was continued sufficiently long and the requisite amount 


of lead was used the impurities were all removed and a cake of silver remained on 
the hearth. When, however, the metal treated was chiefly copper, or very 
impure silver, then pure silver could only be obtained by using a very large 
amount of lead or by repeating the process. The operations at Silchester were 
mainly of the latter character. 

From the relative proportions of the oxides of lead and copper contained in 


both the hearths, it is quite clear that the lead used in the cupellation was not all 


added at the commencement of the operation, was charged into the furnace 
from time to time in small and insufficient quantities. The temperature at which 


the cupellation had to be carried on was, therefore, very much higher than that 
at which it is conducted in modern furnaces, and, although a saving in lead may 


thus have been effected, it must have been accompanied by a considerable loss of 
silver. 

Further light on the special uses for which the hearths had been employed is 
afforded by the analyses I have made of the fragments of metal with which their 
remains were associated. 

The metal 4a which was disseminated in granules through the mass of the 


hearth a was analysed with the following results : 


Gold . Nil. 
Silver . . 298 
Lead . . 16°14 
Slag and oxygen ' 2709 


100-00 
This metal was distributed through the entire mass of the fragments of the 
The reason for this being that the hearth had been so excessively 


hearth a. 
This had evidently 


porous that the metal had sunk into it without being oxidised. 


taken place very shortly after cupellation had begun. 
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The metal 44 may hence be taken as closely representing in composition the 
metal in the furnace near the commencement of the process. 

From these data we can now deduce the functions of the hearth a. They 
indicate distinctly that this hearth was employed for the extraction of silver from 
argentiferous copper. 

There are two sources from which this copper could have been obtained, 
viz. (a) from the smelting of argentiferous lead ores mixed with copper ores, and 
(4) by melting down copper coins containing silver. It is difficult to determine 
with certainty the precise locality whence the metal was procured in the first case, 
as in several of the metalliferous districts where extensive lead-mining operations 
were carried on by the Romans in this country, for example, in Somersetshire, 
Shropshire, Montgomeryshire, Flintshire, and Anglesey, copper ores occur in close 
proximity to the lead ores, and must have been occasionally smelted with them. 
It may, hence, have been produced in any of these districts. All, however, are 
some distance from Silchester. Yet it must be remembered in considering this 
question that proximity to the source of production of a raw material is by no 
means always the chief factor in determining the site cf the industry by which it 
is adapted to useful purposes, also that processes of this nature are very rarely 
carried on at mines. 

In support of the view that the metal may have been derived from the 
melting down of copper coins containing silver the following evidence may be 
adduced. The proportions of silver to copper in the metal AA are in round 
numbers as 4:96. Now in the third century, especially from Gallienus to Probus 
(259 to 282 a.p.), many of the issues of Roman copper coins contained approxi- 
mately this percentage of silver, and besides these, in the same period and in the 
next century up to Valentinianus I. (375 a.p.), whilst some contain only from 1 to 
2 per cent., others are as high as from 8 to 12 and even 17 per cent. of silver.* 

It is obvious, therefore, that by a selection, or by an admixture, of these an 
alloy of similar richness to 4 a could be obtained. From such an alloy it would be 
profitable to extract the silver. 

The product of the cupellation of this argentiferous copper on the hearth 
was not pure silver, as an insufficiency of lead was used, but an alloy of copper 
and silver richer in silver than the metal charged into the furnace. 

The metal 8B, which encrusted the upper surface of the fragments of the 
hearth B, yielded the following results on analysis : 


* Eighty-five analyses of Roman coins, struck between 250 and 375 a.p., consisting chiefly of 


copper, but containing silver in various proportions from one per cent. upwards, are given in Die 
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Gold . 
Silver 
Copper 
Lead . 


Slag and oxygen 


to 


Re fine ry at Silchester. l: 


32°61 
56°64 
1°55 
LOM 00 


— 


It was not, like the metal a A, disseminated through the mass of the hearth, 


and hence does not represent the original metal treated, but that remaining after 
partial cupellation. The composition of the hearth B (contains 1°47 per cent. 
silver) shows, however, that the original metal was richer in silver than the metal 
of the hearth a before cupellation. I am, therefore, of the opinion that the hearth 5 


was used for the further cupellation of the copper-silver alloy which was produced 


Br nzen und Kupferle: irungen der alten und dltesten 


(Erlangen, 1869), pp. 57-68. 


Vilker, by Dr. Ernst Freiherr von Bibra 


The following table, which I have compiled from von Bibra’s comprehensive work, represents 


fairly the percentages of silver contained in these coins. 


Date of Coin. - con Analyst. 
Trajanus Decius - - - 250-252 A.D. - - (Tinned - 12°86 Bibra. 
Gallienus - - - - - ¢. 259-268 4.D. - - (Silvered - - +89 Do. 
Posthumas - - : - - 262-268 A.D. 17°38 Commaille. 
Do, - - - - lo - - (Silvered I - - 12°14 sibra, 
Victorinas - ° - - - ¢. 267 A.D. - - - 1°76 Phillips. 
Marinus - - - - - - 267 A.D. - - - . 510 Rauch. 
Tetricus - ‘ . . - 268 A.D 1°50 Phillips. 
Claudius Gothicus - - - 268-270 A.D. - - - 4°22 Bibra 
Aurelianus and Severina - - 270-275 A.D. - - 520 Rauch. 
Severina - - - - - - - . . - 5°80 Phillips. 
Tacitus - - - ¢. 255 AD - 592 Do. 
Probus - - - 277-282 A.D. - - 3°22 Do. 
lo - (Tinned coin) - - 3°82 Bibra. 
Corvinus - - - - 282-284 A.D 500 Rauch. 
Diocletiannus - - 284-305 A.D. - 4°50 Do. 
Maximiannus Herculeus - - 306-311 A.D. - - inned n - - 2°03 Bibra. 
Constantinus II. - 337-361 A.D - 322 Do. 
Magnentius 350-353 A.D - - 340 Do. 
Valentinianus I. - - 364-375 A.D. 202 Do. 
k 2 
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on the hearth a. The resulting metal p8, as shown by the analysis, is still very 
impure, the ratio of silver to copper being only 37:63. This is owing to the too 
sparing use of lead. It would require to be again cupelled before ordinary refined 
silver was obtained. 

No fragments of the hearth on which the final cupellation was performed 
were found. The small pieces of litharge, in which a globule of silver was 
embedded, to which I have already referred, are the sole remains of that operation. 

It is further to be noted, and this is a matter of not a little importance, that 
the physical and chemical character of the fragments of these hearths indicate 
that the furnaces were not mere appendages of a silversmith’s workshop, but 
that they were employed in operations of considerable magnitude, such, in fact, as 
would be carried on in a public or government establishment, or for the work of a 
small mint. As regards the latter, no dies or other appliances relating to minting 
have been dug up at Silchester, but neither have these been found in most of the 
cities in which well-known Roman mints were situated. There is, however, addi- 
tional negative evidence against the assumption that there was a mint in Silchester, 
in the non-existence of coins which can be shown to have been struck there. We 
are, hence, almost compelled to infer that the silver produced in the refinery was 
intended for other purposes than coinage on the spot. What these purposes were 
the present available data are insufficient to show. 

[ would again point out that the fragments of these hearths were not found 
in situ. They had been thrown away as rubbish. This, I think, had happened 
after the city was abandoned; and certainly not whilst the refinery was in 
operation as they are so rich in copper and lead. It is, therefore, extremely 
probable that the refinery was in active existence until near the close of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. 

Finally, it is well known that the process of cupellation practised by both the 
Greeks and Romans at their mines was carried out in a furnace the hearth of 
which was constructed of comparatively non-absorbent materials, such as clay and 
marl, and that the litharge was skimmed off from the surface of the molten metal ; 
but the discovery at Silchester has introduced to us for the first time another 
process, that of cupellation in a furnace with a hearth consisting of an absorbent 
material, bone-ash, in which the litharge and impurities were not skimmed off, but 
were entirely absorbed by the hearth itself. A mode of procedure of which there 


was hitherto no evidence whatever that it had been practised by the Romans. 
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Vil.—Lucock Abbey, Wilts. By Brakspgar, Lsq. 


Read 30th Novemb« L899 


Tue village of Lacock is about three miles south of Chippenham, near the river 
Avon, and formed part of the extensive possessions of the first Norman Ear] of 
Salisbury, whose heiress, Ela, was married to William Longespee, natural son of 
Henry II., who in her right became possessed of all the titles and possessions of 
her wealthy house. 

There was a Book of Lacock destroyed in the fire that so injured the collection 
of Sir Robert Cotton in 1731," which doubtless contained much of interest. 
Fortunately some extracts had previously been taken and are printed in the 
Monasticon and elsewhere, from which we learn with reference to the foundation 


of the Abbey that 


Ela vero uxor ejus vil annis supervixit in viduitate, et proposuit autem sepins ut fundaret 
monasteria Deo placentia, pro salute anima su@ et mariti sui et omnium antecessorum 


suorum : que per revelationes habuit ut in prato testudinum, Anglice Snaylesmede, prope 
Lacock monasterium edificaret in honorem Sanctz Maria# Sanctique Bernardi, et usque ad 
finem complevit sumptibus suis propriis, id est de ( tatu Sarum quod fuit hereditas sua. 


nna die duo Monasteria fundavit, 


Fundavit etiam Prioratum de Henton ordinum Ca 
primo mane xvi kal, maij a°® wcc.xxx.u1. apud Lacock, in quo sancte degent Canonissx continuo 
Deo famulantes et devotissimé; et Henton, post nonam; a® vero ewtatis suz xlv. | Alicia 


Garinges apud Lacok prima Canonissa velata. A° vii post fundationem domus de Lacock, 


* MS. Vitellius A. VIII. ff. 129, ete. From su portions as can still be deciphered it appears 


that the transcripts made before the fire are fairly relia 


126 Lacock Ys Wilts. 


hoc est a® D’ni m.cc.xxx.vin., Domina Ela Lungespee, nobilis matrona, assumpsit habitum 
religionis apud Lacock, a® wtatis su li. [ viii. kal. Januarii, in suis et actibus et prepositis, 
omnibus perpetratis secundum consilium et auxilium §. Edmundi Cantuar. Archiepiscopi, et 
aliorum virorum discretorum semper seipsam indulgens] A° D’ni M.cc.xu. xviii kal. Septemb. 
confecta est D’na Ela Lungespe fundatrix in Abbatissam primam de Lacock, a° vero etatis 
su# lili. Ubi monasterium suum et gregem sibi commissum multis annis strenue gubernavit 
et Deo devotissime servivit, arctam vitam ducens, in jejuniis, in vigiliis, sanctis meditationibus, 
et disciplinis assidue rigidis, ac aliis operibus bonis caritativis, decem et octo annis. Demum 
vero, cernens se senio et nimia debilitate affectam, cum non potuit ut voluit religion: suz# 
prodesse, renunciavit et recusavit prwesse, et dum vixit Abbatissam prefecit nomine 
Beatricem de Cantia, pridie kal. Januurii a° M.cc.L.viL., a° etatis sui lxx. Sicque fere quinque 
annis post vixit sine omni cura libera; a° etatis suw Ixxiv, ix kal. Septemb. animam suam in 


pace optinens, requievit in D’no a’ M.cc.Lx.1. et in choro dicti monasterii decentissime tumulata. 


From the foundation in 1232 until the foundress took the veil in 12358 
vives the probable time that the principal buildings took to erect, and if not 
completed were at least made habitable. The appointment of Alice Garinges as 
first canoness ° at the time of the foundation would imply that there were some 
inmates from tlie first who would be housed in temporary buildings. 

T'wo original cartularies are preserved at the Abbey and contain the usual 
transcript of deeds relating to the possessions of the convent. Some of these will 
be referred to later. 

Mr. Talbot, the present owner, has also in his possession a most interesting 
document, which is the only one known that directly refers to any of the building 
works. It is in the form of an agreement for the erection of the Lady Chapel in 
the fourteenth century, and will be quoted in its place. 

Unfortunately no dissolution inventory or survey is known to exist, but the 
report of the Royal Commissioners, 28 Henry VIII., is as follows: 


ABBEY OF LACOCK. 


(a) A hedde house of nunnes of S. Augusteynes rule, of great and large buyldings, 


set ina towne. To the same and all other adjoynynge by common reaporte a great releef. 


®* Bowles and Nichols, Annals and Antiquitie s of Lacock Abbe y (London, 1835), appendix, ili. iv. 
» Prima canonissa doubtless means a superior canoness and not the first of a number. It was 
probably always the intention of the foundress to enter the convent, and the post of abbess was 


unoccupied until such time as she might herself fill the office. 


| 
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(Former valuation) £168 9s. 2d.; (present valuation) £194 9s, 2d., with £16 3s. 4d. for 


the demay nes of the same. 


(Religious) seventeen—viz., professed fourt ind novesses three, by report and 

n apparaunce of vertuous lyvying, all desyring to continue religios. 

( Servants) forty-two —viz., chapleyns four; wayting servants three; officers of 
household nine; clerk and sexton two; women servant ne; and hyndes fifteen. 

p) Church, mansion and all oder houses in y good astate. The lead and bells 
there estemed to be solde to £100 10s. 

gE) (Goods) £360 19s.—viz., jewells and plate £64 19s.; ornaments £17 12s.; stuff 
£2] 18s. 2d.; and stokkes and stoores £257 Os. 10d 


, 


t Owing by the house nil, and owing to the h 


; Great wood nil ; copys woods 110 Acres. Este ! ed to be solde to £75 Is. 4d." 


In addition is a list of pensionaries and date of surrender, which was on the 


21st January, 30 Henry VIII. (1538-9).° 


On 16th June, 1540, the Abbey and its possessions were granted to Sir 


William Sharington on payment of £100, apparently a deposit of the £785 
paid in all. He appears immediately to have commenced the conversion of the 
claustral buildings into a manor house. What he allowed to remain is in a 
wonderful state of preservation, never having been exposed to the ravages of 
the plunderer and the weather; but what he destroyed was done so completely 


that in places the very foundations are entirely obliterated. 


THE PRECINCT. 


There is an interesting map on vellum in the possession of Mr. Talbot, 
**made for The Eon’ John Talbot, Esq.” in 1714, the same year in which he came 


into the property, and previously to the sweeping alterations he effected on the 
west side of the claustral buildings and in the arrangement of the grounds. The 
plan shows the extent of the abbey precinct, which occupied the almost level 
ground between the village and the river. Of the precinct wall nothing remains. 
The map shows many features now swept away which formed part of the 


monastic arrangements. 


* P.R.O. Chantry Certificate No. 100, m. 2: vide 7 Wilts Archeological and Natural History 


Vagazine, xxviii. 310. 


id. 315 
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The precinct itself seems to have been an irregular oblong containing about 
eighteen acres. It was bounded on the south by the old road from London to 
Bath, on the east by the river Avon, on the north by fields, and on the west 
by two irregular areas. Of these the northern forms the churchyard and con- 
tains the parish church, and the southern the yard of the home farm of the 
abbey. 

The principal buildings were of course those surrounding the cloister, 
situated towards the eastern end of the precinct, and afterwards incorporated 
in part in the present house. The infirmary occupied the space between this 
block and the river. The mill was to the north-east of the claustral block, 
a position necessitated by the course of the quick-flowing stream that then 
joined the river at a point eastward of the abbey. The mill was destroyed and 
the stream diverted shortly after the map was made, as it doubtless interfered 
with certain ornamental grounds then laid out.* The “ Mill Way” on the map 
was probably not the original approach, as it would interfere with the quiet 
and seclusion necessary for the infirmary. Eastward of the mill were the fish 
ponds, which are shown in probably their unaltered state, and were supplied 
by the same stream that drove the mill. 

The outer court of the abbey was westward of the main block, and _ the 
buildings in connection with it have been entirely destroyed. Among other 
buildings it would contain the following, which are included in the suppression 
inventory of the sister house of Grace Dieu in Leicestershire, namely: “ The 
Brew House, Yele House, Laundrye, Saulte House, Bake House, Kyle House, 
and Smythes forge,’” and would be entered on the west side through the 
main gatehouse. 

The great drain of the abbey apparently commenced at the brook north 
of the parish church, and continued in a direct line to the rere-dorter and 
thence under part of the infirmary to the river. A portion of the water of the 
brook was intercepted and ran continuously through the drain to keep it clean. 
Where the drain is supposed to commence at the brook was a stone bridge to 
carry a pack-road over the stream. The southern arch remains and has 


' These alterations are shown in a map dated 1764, belonging to Mr. Talbot. 

> Most of these buildings were required in the new sixteenth century manor house, but as this 
monastic arrangement was doubtless inconvenient in situation, they were all rebuilt, and still exist 
round a large new court on the north side of the claustral buildings, forming one of the most 


interesting series of Tudor offices now extant. 
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a double chamfered outer arch with cross ribs in the soffit under the 
roadway. 

Parts of the drain, of apparently fourteenth-century work, nearer the abbey 
have been found from time to time, and consisted of walled sides, with paved 
bottom, and covered with wide flag stones on the top. 

The abbey buildings, judging from those still remaining, were constructed 
with rubble walls of hard stone and dressings of freestone. The hard stone is 
quarried in various places in the proximity; it is a forest marble found near the 
surface of the ground in thin beds, and is very tough, durable, and impossible to 
work. The freestone is of a good quality of Bath oolite. The earlier buildings 
were doubtless supplied from the quarry that “ Henricus Crok dedit eisdem inter 
terram domini Sampsonis de la Boxe et Walteri Campedene, cum libero ingressu 
et egressu, quamdiu ipsa durare poterit,” which was until 1241, when “ Robertus 
Abbas de Stanlega in Wiltesire, et Conventus ejusdem loci, déderunt eisdem 
Monialibus unam partem quarrariz suze de Haselbyria, habentem in longitudine 
sexaginta et sexdecim pedes, et in latitudine quicquid eorum fuit, ad capiendam 
petram quantam inde capere poterant, in escambium illius quarrariz quam Moniales 
emerunt de Henrico Crok. Dat. anno gratizw m’.cc’. quadragesimo primo, die Sancti 
Johannis ante portam Latinam.”* 

The earlier quarry was probably also at Haslebury, as the Crooks were lords 
of that manor, so that the reason for the exchange with another in the same place 
is not clear. 

These early quarries were tunnelled into the sides of the hills with surface 
adits, but are all worked out, and have given place to the stone mines of the 
present day, which are such a peculiar feature of the neighbourhood. In Aubrey’s 
time, “ Haselbury Quarre is not to be forgott; it is the eminentest free-stone 


quarrey in the West of England, Malmesbury and all round the country of it. 


THE CHURCH. 


The church at Lacock occupied the south side of the cloister. 
It was unfortunately one of those parts of the abbey deemed superfluous, and 
utterly destroyed by Sir William Sharington, with the exception of the six 


westernmost bays of the north wall. These were retained to form the south wall 


® Lacock Cartulary, fol. 30 b.; see Bowles and Nichols, op. cit. appendix, xxii 


» Wiltshire. The Topographical Collections of John Aubrey (ed. J. BE. Jackson, Devizes, 1862), 54 


VOL. LVII. 
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of the new manor house, and so have remained to the present, though much 
mutilated by modern insertions of about 1828." 

Until November, 1898, the extent of the church was merely conjectural, but 
during that and the following month excavations were made on the site, with the 
help of donations from the Society of Antiquaries and the Wilts Archeological 
Society. The destruction had been so complete that the barest foundations were 
alone traceable, and in places even these were entirely removed. Although the 
investigation was not as satisfactory as was anticipated, the result was far from 
worthless, as it determined the length and width of the original building and the 
position of the added Lady Chapel. 

The original church was an aisleless parallelogram, 143 feet long by 28 feet 
wide, divided into seven bays, without any structural division between the nave 
and choir. As the six remaining bays of the north wall exist to their full height, 
the origina! désign of the side walls of the church is fortunately preserved. In 
each bay was a tall lancet window, except in the two covered by the eastern range. 
Internally the windows had continuous mouldings to the jambs and arches, with 
a hood-mould over the latter. Under the sills, 10 feet above the floor level, was 
a string-course with a wide band of ashlar beneath. Between the windows under 
the string-course were corbels carrying attached triple wall shafts, with moulded 
caps and bases, to support the vaulting. The springers and wall ribs of the 
vaulting were in stone; but judging from the slight abutment afforded by the 
wall, the rest was probably constructed in wood, like the contemporary work that 
remains at York and Rochester. All the projecting mouldings have been cut 
away in line with the wall, in all probability by Sharington. Externally the 
windows had double chamfered jambs and arch mouldings, with a label over the 
latter. Between each was a flat pilaster buttress, and at each angle of the 
building were double buttresses. The latter were surmounted above the eaves 
by octagonal turrets with spirelet tops, two at each angle, like those remaining at 
the west corner of the south aisle at Tintern. The top of the walls under the 
eaves were finished with a continuous corbel table, and at the base was a bold 
plinth of two orders of chamfers that continued round the buttresses. 

The north-west angle of the church was built complete without any pro- 


* These consist of: in the first bay from the west, a large oriel window; in the second, a 
buttress, a small! oriel, and a doorway on the ground level ; of the next two bays all above the string- 
course has been destroyed to form a projection containing a large oriel; in the fifth bay, a 
large sixteenth-century window, altered into a sash window in the eighteenth century; and in 


the sixth bay, a small two-light window. 
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vision being made for the junction of the western range. This is very little later 
in date, and has been built up against the church without any bond. The northern 
of the two buttresses was partly cut away, as it would have projected awkwardly 
into the southern room of the range. The western buttress still remains to its 
full height, divided into three stages by series of sets off. As late as 1732° the 
surmounting pinnacle remained complete, but its upper courses have since been 
removed. A small piece of the west wall of the church has been incorporated into 
a buttress at the suppression. The string-course externally under the sills of the 
side windows rises some 18 inches before crossing the west end, probably to 
escape the head of the western entrance. The plinth at this end had an additional 
member, consisting of a bold roll over the chamfers. 

In the fourth bay from the west is the eastern doorway to the cloister. The 
arch is slightly pointed and formed of two members, with a label over, which was 
cut away when the present cloister was built. The outer member is moulded and 
rests on jamb shafts with moulded caps and bases; the inner is hollow chamfered 
and continued down the jambs. The rere-arch towards the church is segmental 
with a plain chamfer, and the string-course under the windows was returned over 
the top to form a label. The door was of two leaves and fastened by a draw bolt, 
the slot for which is in the west jamb. 

Immediately to the east of the door is a smal] square-headed doorway leading 
by a passage through the wall to the foot of the dormitory stairs,” apparently in- 
serted in the fifteenth century, and formed on the skew so as to escape the 
vaulting shaft in the church.° This alteration would enable the canonesses, when 
attending the night offices, to proceed direct from their beds to the church without 
passing through the cloister." 

In the second bay from the west was the western procession doorway, which has 
been much mutilated, but was apparently precisely similar to the eastern doorway. 

There was another original doorway in the sixth bay that communicated with 
the vestry. The face next the church was removed in the fifteenth century, and 


a four-centred moulded arch inserted in its place. 


* S. and N. Buck’s engravings, 1732 

» This passage had to be built up solid a few years ago to prevent any further settlement to this 
corner of the building, which showed signs of failure 

© The door was fastened with a draw bar on the inside, the slot hole for which is lined with 
Ww od. 

! At the sister house of Burnham, in Bucks, where the dormitory stairs were arranged in a 


similar position, there was never a night door to the churel 
9 
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The first window from the west was blocked up towards the end of the 
fourteenth century by the erection of a building over the cloister, which will be 
described in its place. At the same time a vice or spiral staircase was inserted in 
the thickness of the wall of the north-west angle, with a small doorway at the 
bottom to the church. 

Shortly after, the other three windows were blocked, in part at any rate, by 
the erection of a gallery over the rest of the south walk of the cloister. Before the 
suppression they were entirely blocked up, and five curious stone shoots, in the 
form of down pipes, were fixed to the upper part of the wall, presumably to carry 
off water from the roof, but as the hole of outlet is barely 1 inch in diameter they 
would not have been of much use. All except the easternmost have been destroyed, 
but their positions are indicated by the top stone of three others remaining. 

The first alteration to the original church was the addition in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century of a large lady chapel on the south side of the pres- 
bytery. The remains of the foundations discovered by excavation were very 
scanty, and consisted of part of the east wall in line with the east wall of the 
church and part of the south wall. At the south-east angle was a large mass of 
foundations, which may have been for a turret. The western part of the south 
wall and the whole of the west wall were quite obliterated, so that it would be 
impossible to determine the length and character of the chapel, but for the very 
interesting building agreement above referred to. The text and translation have 
already been printed at length," but the part referring to the building itself is of 


such interest as to need no apology for repeating it: 


Ceo est le covenaunt feat entre Dame Johanne de mounfort abbesse de lacoke e covent 
de mesme le lyu dune part E monsire sire Johan Bluet seigneur de lacham dautrepart Ceo 
est asavoir qe les avaundites abbesse e covent o lour successeres frount feare e parfeare une 
chapele de nostre Dame en lour abbeye de lacoke Quele chapele se joynt a lour haut Eglise 
de mesme labbeye E si serra La chapele de la longure de cynkaunte e neof pez e de la 
largesce de vynt e cynke e demi _ E serront en lavauntdite chapele quatre fenestres Ceo est 
asavoir en chescun gable une fenestre si large com la une est feate e chevie e lautre com 
elle est comencee serra bien feat e finie e en Le forein costee de lavauntdite chapele la une 
soit telle com elle est feat e chevie e lautre si large com elle est comencee serra feat e finie 
de bone overaigue e covenable’ E serront les avauntdites fenestres covenablement ferrees 
e verrees E serra le veul mur abatuz de la poynte des deus fenestres qe furent e parerent 
le jour de la fesaunce de cest escript en le mur avauntdit taunke a la renge table prochein 


® The Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Magazine, xvi. 350. 
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de soutz les bas de memes les fenestres FE serront deus arches feates la ou le mur issi 
serra abatuz si large ceo est asavoir com bien e enseurement purra estre soeffers entre les 
deus rachemenz issi ge la veille voutre purra estre sawne sanz peril E frount les avauntditz 
abbesse e covent o lour successeres feare le comble de mesme la chapele de bon merym e 
convenable overaygue E de tel manere coumble commenz plerra al avauntditz abbesse e 
covent o lour successeres EK serra lavauntdite chapele ceo est asavoir le comble covert de 
plum bien e covenablement E serra le coumble de denz lavauntdite chapele tot bien 


laumbresche e depeynt. 


The rest of the agreement refers to the times of completion of the chapel, viz. 
within twelve years from the date of the writing, which was “ Done a Lacoke le 
Jeody procheyn apres la feste seynt bartolomeu lan du regne le roi Edward filz 
au roi Edward neofyme,” i.¢. 1515. 

It will be seen from the above that the manner of building this addition 
formed no exception to the usual medizval system of almost completing the new 
work before any alteration was made to the original building. When the 
document was drawn up certain of the new windows were finished and the others 
were begun, but the older wall of the church was not interfered with. There 
were to be two arches of connection with the church in the old south wall, as 
large as could safely be constructed between the buttresses, and continued down 
only as far as the string-course under the windows and not to the ground,* the 
reason being that the canonesses’ stalls would occupy the blank wall below the 
string-course, and by this arrangement their disturbance would not be necessary. 
As there were only two arches to be made, and the new chapel was equal in 
length to three bays of the original church, the eastern bay must have remained 
unaltered. This was possibly done for two reasons; the first, so that the new 
arches would have a good abutment, and the second, so that the sedilia and 
lockers in connection with the high altar, which would occupy this bay, would 
not be interfered with. 

The new roof was to be well ceiled and painted; it would be parallel with 
that of the church and finished at the east and west ends with gables. In each 
gable was to be one window and in the south wall two windows, all well glazed 
and barred with iron. Between the two south windows and occupying the centre 
bay was probably the monument of Sir John Bluet,” which would be provided for 

« The same arrangement of arches occurs across the transepts of the canons’ church of Newark 


in Surrey, but formed part of the original design and were not insertions. 
> In unblocking the east procession door there were foand some small but very beautifully 


carved fragments of a monument of early fourteenth centary work which may have belonged to this 


tomb. 
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from the first. A large block of foundation was found projecting into the chapel 
at this point and possibly formed its support. 

There is one adjunct of the abbey church the position and character of 
which is yet unsettled, and that is the belfry. Besides the reference to bells in 
the commissioners’ report already given, Aubrey says, “ Here was a good ring of 
bells, which Sir... . . Sharington sold, when he built Rea-bridge to divert the 
travelling by his house. The ringers took their leave of the bells of the Abbey, 
when they were to be taken down, which was on the 1st of May, a.v.... This 
country Rythme was made upon it :— 


‘On Philip and Jacob, the bells rung at Lacock, 
The great bell went with such a surge, that he fell in at Rea-burge.’ ”* 

The evidence that there were bells necessitates the existence of a belfry, and, 
as there is no structural evidence of its forming part of the original church, it is 
natural to suppose it was an addition. As there was “a good ring of bells” it is 
hardly likely to have been a wooden structure on the roof, but was probably a 
tower on the south side the church at the west end, where now unfortunately ‘all 
the foundations are destroyed. Until further evidence comes to light any theory 
of its nature is mere conjecture. 

As the north wall is the only piece of the church standing above ground all 
evidences respecting the internal arrangements are centred in this, and they are 
extremely scanty. Just to the right of the third vaulting-shaft from the east is a 
large hole in the wall, about eleven feet from the floor, which has been filled in 
with rough stone and tiles. This marks the end of the beam over the choir 
screen, which must have been constructed in wood and would have a door of 
entrance in the centre. Against the wall from this point to the vestry door 
would be the canonesses’ stalls, and a similar series would be on the south side, 
with three against the screen on either side the choir door. Allowing the usual 
space for each seat there would be nine against each wall, and the six against 
the screen would make twenty-four seats in all. 

In the centre would stand the monument of the foundress, who was in choro 
decentissime tumulata, and around it stood twenty-five candles lighted daily 


throughout the year.” Part of this monument is now placed in the floor of the 


® Jackson’s Aubrey, 90. 
> “Et solut. annuatim pro xliiij libris cere emptis pro manutencione xxv cerearum quolibet 
die per totum annum ardencium circa sepultaram domine Elie Longespe fundatricis monasterii de 


Lacok valoris cujuslibet ponderis communibus annis, vijd. Summa xxvs. viijd.” Valor 


Eccl: stiasticus, il. 117. 
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south alley of the cloisters, where at one time it suffered severely from being 
walked over. It consists of a Purbeck marble slab with the matrix for a figure 
and canopy of brass in the centre, and round the margin was the following inscrip- 


tion in Lombardic characters cut in the stone, but now much obliterated : 


INFRA - SVNT - D&FOSSA - - VAN@RABILIS) . OSSA QVEH DADIT - HAS 
| SACRAS - [MONTALIBVS - - ABBATIISSA | - QVIDAM QVE . SANACTE . 
VIXIT IBID€M - - GCOMITISSA - SARVIN VIRTVTVS - PLANA - BONARVS?,* 


From the style of the canopy it would appear to be ho older than the 


fourteenth century, so must have superseded some earlier memorial, from which 


apparently the inscription was exactly copied. 
There was probably a small door in the south wall leading to the Lady chapel 


corresponding to that to the vestry. 
Immediately to the east of these doors would be one or more steps across the 
church, known as gradus preshyterti, and at this point usually hung the veil during 


Lent. As this arrangement leaves only twenty feet for the presbytery proper, 
which is very short, the high altar must have stood against the east wall. 


All evidence of internal fittings immediately west of the sereen has been 


obliterated, but judging from other cases of oblong churches there would be 


a second screen across the church westward of the procession door with two small 


altars against its west side and a door in the centre. 


testing on the top of this and the eastern screen and occupying the full 
width between them would be the loft or gallery called the pulpitum. 
Owing to the shortness of the nave it is doubtful whether there was a principal 


nave altar, as was invariably the case in large monastic churches. The normal 


position of the western door from the cloister was opposite the end of the west 
walk, so that processions passing round the cloister might go direct into the church 
and so take their station before the Rood. But at Lacock for some reason the 
doorway is some distance further east, perhaps because the westernmost bay of 
the church was filled by a gallery. The position and existence of the screen that 
carried this is shown by the east side of the quoins of the vaulting shaft being cut 


away in a perpendicular line to receive the end of the screen. 


* The bracketed parts are now illegible and are filled the authority of Bowles and Nichols, 
op. cit. 5. There is a space at the end of the inscription that may have contained the date, but it is 


now obliterated. 
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THE CLOISTER. 


The cloister court is about 80 feet square and was surrounded by covered 
alleys about 10 feet wide, with wooden pentice roofs, supported next the court on 

continuous open arcades. These arcades were originally formed by twin columns 


‘wie ] with moulded caps and bases, all of Purbeck marble, 
| | | {I | | carrying trefoiled headed arches and standing on a 
C T oy dwarf wall. All this work has been removed by 


subsequent rebuildings, but fragments have been 


found at various times from which the drawing 
(fig. 1) has been made to show the original arrange- 
ment." 

The first alteration to the cloister was apparently 
| made in the middle of the fourteenth century when 
the west walk was rebuilt. It seems to have had a 


flat wooden roof divided into bays and resting against 
the main wall on stone corbels. One of these remains 


perfect in the north-west angle and represents an 


angel playing on a fiddle. The blocks for three other 


Sule Inches 
Scole EES) Inches | corbels remain towards the southern end, but have 


been cut off in line with the wall face. The wall next 


Fig. 1. Capitals and bases of original 
cloister. 


the court was the same height as the later walls of the east and north alleys, 
and each bay was pierced by a large window, apparently square headed. 
Unfortunately this wall has subsequently been removed, except a small piece with 
the corner buttress at what was the north-west angle of the court in connection 
with the north wall. This buttress had a carved gargoyle over its top set-off, but 


this has been partly cut away. There is a smal] square-headed loop in the wall of the 


“ There is such a remarkable similarity of detail in cloisters of both the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries as to lead to the supposition that they eminated from some central place. They are nearly 
always constructed in Purbeck marble, and considering the large number of abbeys being built at 
that period the demand at the quarries for this one sort of work must have been very great. To 
meet this demand it is almost certain the caps, bases, and columns were worked in large quantities 
and sent out in sets as the orders for the same were received. A parallel case is known to have 
existed in the fifteenth century with regard to alabaster images and carved panels. At first these 
were made at the quarries at Chellaston in Derbyshire, and later at Nottingham, by special 
* alablastermen,” in great quantities and sent thence to all parts of the country and even abroad.— 


A rchaeologia, lii. 679-68\ 
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north alley above the later window that is apparently of this work, though for 
what purpose it is impossible to say. It was evidently intended to rebuild the 
south alley in the same way as the west, and the wall of the first free bay beyond 
the west alley was set out and built as high as the seat. A change of design was 
then made, and this bay and the one forming the angle of the two walks were 
constructed with a stone vault, which necessitated a wider wall next the court. 
Instead of rebuilding the small portion of the one bay already begun from the 
foundations, the next course above the plinth externally has been corbelled out, and 
the piers to carry the vault internally are set out at the extreme edge of the seat. 
The vaulting is of a rich lierne type with carved bosses at the intersections, but 
the curves of the ribs being depressed segments give it an awkward appearance. 
The window towards the court of the free bay is of four lights with tracery of a 
curious transitional character (Plate XII.). These two bays are carried up to 
form an apartment over, which will be described later. 

The rest of the south walk was proceeded with directly after the completion 
of the two western bays, but in a fully developed fifteenth-century style." 
Externally each bay has a four-light window, with tracery under a four-centred 
arched label, and divided from its neighbour by a boldly projecting buttress 
(Plate XII.) The windows seem never to have been glazed except in the tracery. 
The curves of the vaulting ribs follow those of the window arch, and each severy 
is divided into the same lierne pattern as the earlier bays. The vault is supported 
next the church wall on moulded piers projecting 18 inches from the wall line, 
which also carry wall arches that cut across the earlier openings without any 
attempt being made to work these into the later design. 

The western procession doorway occurred where one of the wall piers should 
have been, and as it was necessary to retain the door for use, a narrow buttress 
was carried up each jamb of the original opening and supported a flat lintel from 
which the vaulting sprang abruptly. This arrangement has been almost entirely 
obliterated in recent times by continuing the vaulting downwards and forming a 
new pier beneath to match the others. In 1828 a new doorway was inserted in 
the church wall which has entirely destroyed the east jamb of the original door. 
Between the wall arches and under the windows towards the court are con- 


tinuous stone seats. In houses of canons and monks the alley of the cloister 


* Although the style of the west bays and the rest of the south walk are so dissimilar, they 
were apparently built by the same masons, as the same marks occur on the stones in both sections 


of the work. 
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next the church usually contained the carells, which were little screened enclosures 
in which the religious studied, “ every one in his carell, all the afternone until 
evensong tyme.’* No such arrangement could have existed at Lacock; there 
being no holes or notches in the stonework such as would occur if the wooden 
partitions had ever existed. Over this alley was a low apartment which will be 
described later. 

The rebuilding of the east walk of the cloister was proceeded with after the 
completion of the south walk” and in the same design, but being only one story 
in height, it has externally a bold cornice and parapet just above the window 
openings. 

The new work is carried across the arches of entrance to the chapter-house 
in a very remarkable way; this can be best understood by reference to the 
ground plan (Plate XI.) and the view (Plate XIIL.). Across the end of the alley in 
line with the outer wall of the north walk is a wide panelled arch, and in the jambs 
are niches for figures with richly carved canopies. ‘The cause of this arrange- 
ment in design is evidently to throw the vaulting shafts as far southward as possible, 
so as not to interfere with the chapter-house arches more than necessary. The 
original tracery of the northernmost window has been destroyed, apparently to form 
a cartway into the cloister when the new hall was built in 1754, and has been 
replaced by tracery of that date copied from the old. 

The north walk is of similar design, and the first five bays were set out of 
equal width to those of the east walk. At this point a difficulty seems to have 
arisen when it was found that the western clear bay would have been two feet 
wider than the rest. This was apparently intended to be overcome at first by 
having a wide pier and arch opposite the lavatory, similar to that at the north 
end of the east walk,° but a considerable change of design was made. In the 
first place the western walk was entirely done away with, and the plinth and wall 
above of the north walk continued up to the western range. The fifth bay was 
constructed two feet wider than the others, with the window openings widened 
proportionately. The angle bay was vaulted in the same way as the rest of the 
walk, and a small two-light window" placed in the continuation of the outer wall 

* Rites of Durham (Surtees Society 15), 70, xli. 

> There seems to have been a slight pause in the work, or possibly a change of masons, as no 
masons’ marks occur on either this or the north alley. 

¢ This is shown by the half-octagonal projection to carry the base of the vaulting shaft that 


remains under the seat. 
4 This has since been cut down and a doorway formed in its place. 
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across the site of the west walk. There is a large block of masonry against the 


west range in the form of a buttress, against which this later work of the cloister 


abuts, and is carried as high as the string-cou: n continuation of the cloister 
cornice. Its use is not evident; as there is no sign of failure at this part of the 
western range it can scarcely have been built for a buttress, but it might possibly 
have contained the shaft of a garderobe in connection with the chamber above. 
Over these two western bays has been added an upper chamber in late times, 
covered by a nearly fiat wooden roof, with a ridge beam in the centre and simple 
stopped chamfered rafters on either side. Towards the cloister are two square- 
headed windows that have lost their original! tract ry. At the east end over the 
cloister roof is a two-light window with cusped heads. The whole is capped by a 


bold moulded cornice and a low parapet which the east side follows the pitch 


of the roof. On either side the front windows the cornice returns downwards to 


form a label, and in the cornice between the windows are the remains of a boldly 


carved gargoyle. The room was apparently connected both with the frater and 


the hall in the western range, and may have been used as a pantry, or as the 


camera of an official. 
In the north walk of the cloister immediately to the east of the frater door is 
the lavatory, which was originally contained within a large wall recess. This 


recess has a pointed segmental arch of two chamfered members, resting on short 


jambs with nook shafts having moulded caps and bases, the latter about 4 feet 


above the ground. When the new cloister was built in the fifteenth century the 


lavatory was considerably altered owing LO the ri il arch being too high to be 
Va ilt springers comes nearly in 


. instead of a wall shaft like the 


‘ontained under the new vaulting. One of 


the centre of the old arch an is carried On a CO 


rest, carved as an angel holding a shield charg 1a lion rampant, and divid 


} 


the old arch into two nearly equal compartme The old recess was built up to 


within 10 inches of the wall face and a pl bason with richly panelled 


pedestal built in front. The bason and pedest: destroyed after the suppres- 


sion and the material used to wall up the sha recesses. The eastern of thes 
compartments has been opened out, and the rtially. About 3 feet above 


yA80N level along the back 1s an ornament Ice with pate re i the hollow 


thre 
of the moulding. Some of these are shields bearing the sickle badge of the 
Hungerfords. Above the cornice are two mé d pedestals with shields on the 
face: the western one has the arms of Hunger |, sable tivo bars arg nt and in 


chief three plates ; the other is miles a On the plain wall above thie 
cornice and occupying the whole recess is a painting. In the centre is the figure 
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of a bishop, probably St. Augustine, holding up his hand in benediction to a 
kneeling female figure to his right hand, apparently intended for the abbess, as 
she holds a crosier. On the left hand of the bishop is a conventional representa- 
tion of a garden. Surrounding the painting is a quatrefoiled band in black and 
white. The background is red with a running pattern in gold and white. 

The other compartment has not been sufficiently opened out to ascertain the 
subject. The central figure is apparently a woman who holds a crosier with a 
very beautiful crook. 


THE SACRISTY. 


On the east side of the cloister and adjoining the church is an interesting 


apartment that has been for some time past designated “ the sacristy.” This was 


7 possibly the use of the western part, but 
| the east end contained two chapels. It 


J 


is vaulted into two aisles of three bays 


each, supported in the centre by one large 


\ 


= || i ’ i | respond against each side wall, carries two 


and one small pier. The large pier, with a 


L 7 | | boldly-chamfered arches of two members 


=a | transversely across the apartment to sup- 
| RY A | fl port the east wall of the dormitory above. 


The two eastern severies, which project 


beyond the line of the range, each con- 
Ben of Recioa tained a chapel originally from 
each other by a narrow wall. This wall 


--- was afterwards partially removed and an 
NO Asch mould, 


interment made on its line, the coffin of 


which still remains in place. It was pro- 


bably covered by an altar tomb, with an 


Fig. 2. Piscina and doorway in south wall of Sacristy. arch over to carry the remaining part of the 
division wall." The southern chapel has in the south wall a piscina with shouldered 


* In the blocking of the chapter-house arches were some fragments of a monument of this de- 
scription of fourteenth-century date, and as the wall in which they must have stood was exactly the 
same thickness (viz. 14 inches) as the division wall of these chapels, it is reasonable to suppose 


the fragments formed part of this monument. 
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head and projecting trefoil bason. Directly to the west is a moulded trefoiled 
arch forming the back of the door from the church. The northern chapel had 
originally in the north wall a locker of two divisions with rebates for shutters ; 
but this was destroyed in the fifteenth century, except the sill, and a moulded 
arched wall recess inserted, probably to hold another tomb. About the same time 
the chapel was decorated with colour, which still remains in places. There was a 
continuous band of interlacing lines round the wal! arch. The field of the vault 
was profusely besprinkled with black five-rayed stars, and the flat chamfers of 
the large cross arch were decorated with an elegant design of scroll and leaf work. 

The east windows are quite modern. In the last century, among other of 
lvory Talbot’s improvements, the east walls of this apartment and the chapter- 
house were entirely removed, leaving only the buttresses as support for the vaults, 
and no indication of any medizval windows exist. 

The large centre pier of the cross arches is formed by a cylinder with attached 
columns at the cardinal points, and has moulded caps and bases, and is supported 
on a wide plinth in the shape of a bench table. The responds are half octagons, 
each with a single attached column (towards the centre pier), which have moulded 
caps and bases, the abacus and plinth of which returns round the octagons; but 
there is no bench table beneath. The finished floor level at the sides must have 
been at least 18 inches higher than in the centre. 

The west wall contained the dormitory stairs, and is therefore much thicker 
than the rest of this side of the range. Towards its north end is a doorway from 
the cloister, of two orders of chamfered members, the outer resting on jamb shafts 
(destroyed) with moulded caps and bases, and the inner continued down the 
jambs. It originally had a label which has been chopped away. The inner 
arch is segmental, and retains portions of its thirteenth-century “ mason ” decora- 
tion of yellow and white stones, alternating, with a dark joint line between. 

In the south wall, towards the west end, is a double square-headed locker, 
rebated for shutters. There is a groove for a wooden shelf in each division. 

The vaulting throughout the apartment has semi-octagonal ribs, and rests on 
richly carved corbels against the walls. The centre pier of the western portion 
of the apartment is octagonal with moulded cap and base. It is considerably 
later in date than the side walls, and shows that the vaulting, although provided 


for from the first, was not completed till sometime after. The junction between 


* The windows removed by Ivorv Talbot were square-headed two-light windows of the six 


teenth century, and are shown in the engraving by S. and N. Back, already referred to 
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the earlier springers and the rest of the ribs is marked in places by a slight 
difference in section." As this centre pier is in the middle of the range, and in 
line with the vaulting piers of the chapter-house and warming-house, the extra 
thickness of the west wall of this apartment has caused the two western severies 
to be narrower from east to west than the eastern ones. 

The floor westward of the cross arches has been lowered some six inches 
below its original level, but at what date is uncertain. As there is a rough step 
in front of the locker in the south wall, it was probably done in monastic 
times. 

Some years ago a patch of thirteenth-century tiles, which had been apparently 
relaid at this lower level, was discovered, and afterwards taken up and placed in 


a wooden frame for their better preservation. 


THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, 


The chapter-house at Lacock is of nearly the same size as, and has centre 
columns arranged in a similar manner to, the sacristy. It is vaulted throughout 
with richly moulded ribs, and the cross arches carrying the wall above are also 
moulded. The centre pier under these arches is formed of a cluster of eight half- 
round columns attached to a drum, and has moulded caps and bases. The latter 
are + inches lower than the present floor, and show the original thirteenth-century 
level. The responds against the side walls are of the same plan as half the centre 
pier, and the abacus of the caps is continued along the walls as a string course. 
In each corner of the room are detached columns to carry the vaulting, and the 
other vaulting springers are supported on corbels. The bases of these angle 
columns are about 24 inches above the present floor level,” and originally rested on 
a stone seat that surrounded the room for the accommodation of the convent. The 


seat stood on a platform of one or two steps above the floor of the room. The 


* T have to thank Mr. W. H. St. John Hope for pointing this out to me 
These corner columns, as well as the responds under the cross arches, are completed down to 
the floor level and the bases chopped away. An alteration probably at the suppression, when the 


seats and platforms would be dispensed with on the conversion of this into a living room. 
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blank wall between the east windows would be occupied by the president’s seat, 
aud the lectern would be immediately in front." 

The western central pier is similar to the corresponding one in the sacristy, 
the vaulting in this case also being later than the walls. This column must at 
one time have shown signs of failure, as it has been underpmned apparently in 
monastic times, and two large blocks of stone inserted in place of the moulded 
base, just beneath the line of the present floor. 

The chapter-house was usually entered by the centre of three arches.” At 
Lacock these are of almost equal size, and are formed towards the cloister of four 
series of members. The outer is hollow chamfered and the inner ones richly 
moulded, resting on three detached columns in the jambs, with an attached triple 


shaft to carry the inner member. The side openings are stopped on a sil] 


2) feet from the ground, and have in the centre of each a quadruple detached 
column higher than those in the jambs, and from which spring small arches of 
shorter radius than the main arches with which they intersect rather clumsily. 
All the columns have boldly moulded caps and bases. Towards the chapter-house 
is only one member, moulded, and supported on attached jamb shafts (see Plates 
and XITV.). 

The side openings have had movable wooden shutters for about two-thirds 
their height, which fitted into notches cut in the bases and secured at the top by 
bolts, the holes for which remain in the columns. 

The centre archway seems to have been fitted in later times with a wooden 
door about 6 feet high. In the fifteenth century, after the new cloister was built, 
a flat shelf 19 inches wide, now removed, was inserted at the springing of the 
arch, but what purpose it served it is impossible to say. At the same time the 
whole front next the cloister was decorated with colour. 

On account of the eastern part of the chapter-house being divided into two 
aisles, and the west end into three compartments by the arches of entrance, an 
unusual treatment of vaulting was necessary. This is arranged by throwing a 
cross rib from the centre column to each jamb of the centre opening and dividing 
the irregular areas thus formed by diagonal ribs meeting each other in the centre 
(Plate XIV. and ground plan). 

* At Waverley the stone pedestal on which the lectern stood is nearly 18 feet from the east 


wall and at Fountains 32 feet. but in these cases there was no central colamn, which at Lacock 


must have necessitated it being placed so far east 


At Burnham the chapter-house has only one archway at the west end 
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Usually the chapter-house and the cloister walk outside were favourite places 
of sepulchre for the heads of the house. At Fountains no less than nineteen out of 
the thirty-three abbots who ruled that house to the suppression were buried in 
capitulo. 

At Lacock two coffins still remain under the floor inside the building and 
one just outside the entrance in the cloister walk. That in the centre was of later 
date than the raising of the floor level, and is only just covered by the present floor. 
All three coffins contained a few bones, but had been previously opened, and to 
whom they belonged it is impossible to say, as no record is extant of the place of 
sepulchre of any of the abbesses except the foundress. 

Like the sacristy, the east windows are modern, but the segmental containing 
arch on the exterior is old and apparently of the original work. 

Next the chapter-house is a pointed wagon vaulted passage with a continuous 
string-course at the springing. 
It is entered from the cloister by 


“SSS \ a doorway of two members similar 


to that to the sacristy. At the 
east end was another doorway 
apparently similar to the western 
one, but it has been almost en- 
tirely destroyed by the insertion 
of a tall opening to match those 
into the warming house adjoining. 
The inner jamb on the south side 
is standing to its full height and 


the plinth of both jambs on the 


L 


=f 


outside also remains. A portion 


of the south wall of the passage 


was removed in the sixteenth 
century and rebuilt to accom- 
date the back of a fireplace in the 


chapter-house. The string-course 


onthe north side has been cut away 
Fig. 3. Remains of book cupboards in the north-east corner of the for 91 feet from the west wall for 
cloister. 
some fitting to be fixed there. 
Outside in the north wall of the chapter-house where it projects beyond the 


range is a weathering for a pentice over the continuation of this passage, and 
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across the range wall and first buttress from the south is a diag 


masonry showing the pitch of the roof. How this passage Was arrange 


the east face of the chapter-house is impossible to say, as the north-ea 
the latter seems to have been refaced and all indications of an abutt 


destroyed. There is little doubt, however, that it led eastward to the 
In the east wall of the cloister between the infirmary passage 

wall of the north range were two trefoiled-headed recesses with 

above the floor with rebates for doors. These would be used 


modation of books. In the fourteenth century the northern recess was 


Thr 


the head altered to a pointed arch, and made into a doorway through 


(see fig. 5). 


THE WARMING HOUSE. 


Northward of the infirmary passage was the warming or comn 
a fire was kept up all through the winter for the canonesses to wart 
at. This was not entered directly from the cloister, as was usually 


from a passage under the east end of the frater, which will be deseribes 


is divided into two aisles of four bays each by three columns down t 


The vaulting is of semi-octagonal ribs, and seems to have been compl 


same time as the side walls, against which it was supported on m 


carved corbels. The central columns are cylindrical with moulded caps 
been underpinned at an uncertain date and the bases renewed. The 


has in the three southern bays wide pointed segmental rere-arches 


windows with hollow chamfers on the angle. The tracery was removed 


sixteenth century and small two-light square-headed windows inserte+ 


openings, except the second bay from the south, which was blocked 


structure for a fireplace of that date.” These in turn were removed 


century and the sills cut down to the ground. Each window recess had 


window seat on a step 18 inches from the ground and probably another 


front projecting into the room. Externally each bay is divided by a p 


buttress with two sets off in its height resting on a small chamfered pl 


* At Barnham there was no structural passage through the eastern rang 
occupied the same position as at Lacock, the only apparent access ther 

through the warming house. 

» Shown on Buck’s view already referred to. 
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original outer arches and the jambs of the windows remain. The northern bay 
differed from the others, but has been destroyed by the insertion of a modern 
arch to match the rest. 

On the east side all the vaulting corbels except those in the angles have been 


removed, and three quarter-round columns with moulded caps and bases inserted 


Fig. 4. Plan, section, and elevation of the warming house fireplace. 


under the vaulting springers in the fifteenth century. At the same time a large 
flying buttress was built externally opposite the centre column, apparently to 
prevent an outward thrust of the vault, but its great size was more than necessary 


for this purpose alone, and it may have been intended to support a bridge from the 
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dorter to the upper part of the infirmary. The whole east side of the buttress has 
been cut away about 24 feet in the sixteenth century. 

The north wall has in its east bay a segmental-headed doorway, with plain 
chamfered jambs and arch, that lead to the sub-vault of the rere-dorter. The 
original floor-level immediately in front of it was considerably lower than the rest of 
the room. The west wall has in the first bay from the north a rere-arch of a 
window similar to, but smaller than, those in the east wall. The outside of the 
window has been destroyed and a square opening of uncertain date inserted. 
Both window seats remain perfect, but at a higher level than those in the opposite 
wall. The next bay is entirely occupied by a large hooded fireplace, with lamp- 
brackets on either side, but it has been much mutilated (fig. 4). The next bay 
southward contains the segmental rere-arch of the entrance doorway, which on the 
other side is a plain segmental arch of two chamfered orders, unlike any other 
remaining in the buildings. In the southern bay must be the back of the doorway 
inserted in the book recess, but 1s now covered with plaster. 

The south wall is blank, but the vaulting corbel in the centre has been cut 
away. All the walls at present are covered with a thick coat of plaster which 
effectually covers any evidence of original arrangements. The southern bay was 
probably partitioned off to form a more commodious book-closet in the fourteenth 
century, when the door from the cloister was inserted in the northernmost of the 


old book cupboards. 


THE DORMITORIUM OR DORTER.* 


Occupying the whole of the upper floor of the eastern range, over the vestry, 
chapter-house, and warming-house, was the great /ormitoriwm or dorter of the 
canonesses. It was approached by a flight of steps contained in the thickness of 
the west wall of the vestry, but the lower ste ps were destroyed and the upper 
part of the staircase walled up solid after the suppression. At the foot of the 
staircase is a small square lobby vaulted with semi-octagonal ribs, and entered 
from the cloister by a segmental headed doorway of two chamfered members, the 
outer resting on jamb shafts with moulded caps and bases. The door was fastened 
on the inside with a draw bar. 

The staircase is covered by a wagon vault with cross ribs at intervals. It 


was lighted under the original pentice cloister by a window formed of two pointed 


* The Old English word “dorter,” meaning a sleeping place, occurs in the form of “ dortore 
before the end of the thirteenth century [t is derived from the Old French dortoir, which in tarn 
comes from the Latin dormitorium. See A New English VD vary, il. 607, s.v. Dortour, Dorter. 
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arches resting on detached columns with moulded caps and _ bases," and above the 
cloister roof by a small trefoil window now blocked up. Against the east side was 
a wooden handrail; the plug holes for its fixing to the wall still remain. 

The side walls of the dorter were pierced by small lancet windows; the south 
jamb and sill of the southernmost towards the cloister still remains. Above it are 
the remains of a hollow moulded blocking course that ran under the eaves of the 
original roof. Portions of a similar blocking course remain in the upper part of 
the east walls of the vestry and chapter-house, and show that the projecting part 
of these chambers originally had an upper story, probably in connection with the 
dorter.” 

Late in the fourteenth century considerable alterations were made to the 
dorter. The north end was lengthened some 22 feet across the rere-dorter and 
its drain, and a new gable built above the north wall of the latter, in which are 
the jambs and arch of a large window now built up. The side walls were raised 
2) feet, and a new roof put on. The roof still remains, though mutilated by 
later alterations, and is divided into fourteen bays by framed tie-beam principals 
supporting two purlins on each side, with two arched and feathered wind-braces 
in each division. All the main timbers and the wind-braces are wrought, and 
have hollow chamfered angles. 

After the suppression a long gallery was constructed in the roof over the tie 
beams. The collar beams of the principals were all removed, and the lower 
purlins and wind braces in the second, sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth bays on 
the east side, and the fourth and thirteenth bays on the west were taken out to 
form large dormer windows to light the gallery. The external walls were practi- 
cally removed by the insertion of large windows and fireplaces (see Plate XV.). 

All evidence of monastic arrangement internally is covered up by plastering 
and wainscoting. There would doubtless be a centre passage lighted by the large 
window in the north gable. 

Opening off the centre passage on either side were the cubicles of the 


canonesses and novices. 


" As the head of this opening was above the level of the vaulting of the fifteenth-century 
cloister, the whole was refaced at that time by a smaller two-light window with cusped heads, 
protected with cross-bars but not glazed, and still retains traces of colour decoration. 

» At Burnham the dorter was of one width throughout, the chapter-house alone projecting 
beyond the range and the projecting part being covered by a lean-to roof. At the small Cistercian 
house of Calder was a similar arrangement over the projecting part of the chapter-house as at 


Lacock, covered by a roof parallel to the dorter roof. 
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THE NECESSARIUM OR RERE-DORTER. 


At the north end of the eastern range is a large two-storied building with its 
axis east and west. ‘The upper floor, on the same level as the dorter, was the 
dormitorti necessaria or rere-dorter of the convent (Plate XV.). 

The lower story consists of a long wagon vaulted chamber to the south 
occupying about two-thirds the width of the building, the other third contains the 
pit of the garderobes, through which ran the main drain of the abbey. The 
chamber is entered by a segmental headed doorway from the warming-house, and 
by another doorway in the same wall further east from the court between the 
eastern range and the infirmary. At either end was a tall square-headed loop 
oF feet high and 74 inches wide. The western one has heen partly destroyed in 
the sixteenth century by the insertion of a shorter and wider window in the lower 
part and the upper part walled up. The inside sill appears to have had window 
seats similar to the warming-house. The eastern loop“ is perfect and the sill had 
no window seats. Over the drain in the north-east corner was a garderobe within 
a segmental headed recess. The chamber is now divided into two parts by a cross 
wall, erected to carry the east wall of the extended dorter above, and there is a 
plain arched doorway in its north end. 

The external angles of the building have flat pilaster buttresses. What use 
this basement was put to is most uncertain, but part probably was a store for fuel 
to supply the warming-house fire. 

The rere-dorter would originally have been entered by a doorway in its south 
wall at the end of the centre passage of the dorter, and the whole north wall 
would have been occupied by garderobes over the drain. 

In the fourteenth century the dorter, as before described, was continued 
northward, incorporating the western part of the rere-dorter, thus cutting off 
more than half the accommodation it formerly contained. It is difficult to say if 
this reduced number of garderobes was sufficient for the use of the convent, or 


whether a new rere-dorter was erected further north. 


* At one time a transom has been inserted in this at half height but subsequently removed, 


| 
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THE INFIRMARY, 


The infirmary was a complete block of buildings detached from those sur- 
rounding the cloister except by a covered passage or pentice. As its name implies 
it was for the accommodation of the aged or infirm religious who were physically 
unable to live the strict life of the cloister. 

At Lacock the infirmary was situated to the east of the claustral buildings, and 
was approached therefrom through the passage next the chapter-house already 
described. The whole block was completely destroyed at the suppression and the 
site has not yet been excavated. In cutting a drain in 1896 sundry walls were 
uncovered, but these, until further followed, were not sufficient to tell of the 
arrangement. Probably it would not be unlike that of the sister house at 
Burnham, which consisted of a large hall placed north and south, with a small 
rere-dorter at the north end and presumably a chapel and kitchen eastward. 

The care of the sick and ordering of the infirmary was under the care of an 
officer in accordance with the rule: “ Egrotantium cura sine post egritudinem 
reficiendorum sine aliqua imbecillitate eciam sine febribus laborantium, uni alicui 
debet iniungi, ut ipse de cellario petat quod cuique opus esse prospexerit,” but in 


cases of severe illness a physician had to be called in. 


THE REFECTORIUM OR FRATER.* 


The refectorium, frater, or dining hall of the convent, occupies the whole of 
the north side of the cloister over a subvault. 

The basement is divided into two parts by a cross wall towards its 
eastern end. The eastern part forms a passage vaulted into two severies 
with plain semi-octagonal ribs resting on moulded corbels. Originally it was 
entered from the cloister by a wide pointed segmental arched doorway of 
two chamfered orders, with nook shafts in the jambs similar to the other 


doorways. In the fifteenth century, when the new cloister was built, the west 


® The Old English word “ frater,”” meaning a dining-hall, is at least as old as the thirteenth 
century. It has nothing to do with frater, a brother; but is derived from the Old French fraitur, 


a shortened form of refreitor, which comes from the Middle Latin refectorium. See A New English 


Iictionary, iv. 515, s.v. Frater. The modern word “refectory”’ was apparently never used before 


the suppression. 
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jamb was destroyed and a smaller doorway, with a moulded four centred arch, 
inserted in the older opening. The east jamb remains, although walled up, 
mason” decoration. The north 


and retains traces of its original coloured 
end of the passage had a wide pointed segmental arched doorway of a single 
chamfered order which has been much mutilated by later insertions, now removed. 
On the east side, in the first bay from the south, is the original entrance to 
e other bay is a wide buttress- 


the warming-house already described, and in t) 
like projection forming the back of the warming-house fireplace. Opposite this 
in the west wall is a shouldered doorway that led to the western division of 
the basement. This passage was probably used as the inner parlour, where 
any necessary talking was allowed between the inmates. 

The western division of the basement is a low vaulted cellar divided into 
two aisles, four bays in length, and supported in the centre on plain octagonal 
pillars without caps, and against the walls on moulded corbels. There was 
apparently no direct means of access to this cellar from the cloister. All the 
original features of the north wall are obliterated by modern casing externally 
and plaster internally. The western severy of the south alley was occupied by 
the staircase leading up from the cloister to the frater, the original arrangement 
of which has been entirely obliterated. The door from the cloister to this 
staircase was of two members similar to that to the infirmary passage alread; 
described. It was considerably encroached upon in the fifteenth century by 


the new cloister, and since the suppression the western jamb and arch has 


been destroyed by the insertion of a passage leading to the kitchen and 


cellar. 
The frater itself was a large hall with open timber roof, 79 feet long by 


27 feet wide, but after the suppression it was divided up into rooms and 


passages, so that all indications of its monastic arrangements are lost. It would 


have at the east end a raised dais, upon which was the high table of the 


president, and along the side walls would be seats and tables for the convent. 


At some 15 feet from the west wall would be the screens dividing off the 
staircase of approach and the buttery, and above would be a loft or gallery. 
Evidence of the existence of this gallery is yet shown by the western part 
being of two stories and the eastern part only one. 

On the north side externally is a bold projection originally containing the 
pulpit for the use of the reader at table, who during dinner and supper, but 
not collation, read passages from the Scriptures, in accordance with the rule 


of the Order: “Nee sole vobis fauces sumant cibum sed et aures esuriant Dei 


—— 
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verbum.” The archway and entrance to the pulpit still remains, and has continuous 
moulded jambs and arch, with a label over the latter. Inside the west jamb 
are the remains of the niche for the books for the use of the reader, and it was 
the duty of the librarian to see it was supplied with the necessary books ordered 
to be read at the different seasons of the year." The steps and pulpit itself 
were destroyed after the suppression by the insertion of a large fireplace. 

Externally the whole of the north wall of the frater has been recased aud all! 
old features obliterated, but on the south side over the cloister roof are some 
remains of medieval work. These consist of part of the outer rings of two 
circular windows of different sizes. The walls were raised in the fifteenth 
century, like the dorter, when the small circular windows, which were apparently 
the original ones, were superseded by the larger ones. Although the remains 
exist of only one of these larger windows, there were evidently four towards the 
cloister, one in each alternate bay. The places where the other three windows 
would occur are occupied by a later window, a door, and the late medizval 
building over the west end of the cloister. 

The roof of fifteenth-century date still remains almost perfect, and is divided 
into eight bays by framed arched principals, and each alternate couple has a 
cambered tie-beam. . On each side are two purlins, supported by curved wind- 
braces. The principal timbers are richly moulded. The centre common rafter 
of each bay is larger than the others, and is moulded and mitred with the purlins. 
The junction with the walls is covered by a deep moulded cornice. The main 
couples, with the tie-beams, rested on stone corbels, and the intermediate ones 
on wood corbels. One of each kind remains on the south side at the west end. 


The stone corbel is carved to represent a crowned male head and the wooden one 


an angel with closed wings. 


THE WESTERN RANGE. 


The west side of the cloister is covered by a range of buildings, of which the 
original ground story remains intact. The upper parts were destroyed by the 
erection of the present hall and dining-room in 1754, except a small piece at the 
south end which exists to its full height. The ground story is divided into three 


* J. W. Clark, The Observances in use at the Priory of Barnwell (Cambridge, 1297), 66. 
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unequal sized apartments, and is a little subsequent in date to the church, against 
which it abuts without any bond, although it formed part of the original plan. 

The southernmost apartment is 25 feet square, and vaulted into four severies. 
This, like the vaulting of the eastern range, is later in date than the side walls. 
It is supported in the centre on a low circular column with moulded cap and base, 
and against the walls on moulded corbels. In the west wall in the southern bay 
is a pointed and chamfered arched doorway, close against the south wall, leading 
outwards from the apartment. It was apparently inserted in the fourteenth 
century. Next to this northward is an original fireplace; it had a hood carried 
on corbels and projecting jambs, but has been much mutilated. Just to th 
north of this, but in the next bay, 1s a tall and narrow opening in the wall, four 
feet above the floor level. It has a segmental head, and apparently formed the 
entrance to a vice. Immediately beneath, a smal! square fireplace with curbed 
hearthstone was inserted in the fifteenth century, and the flue carried up the 
opening. Occupying the centre of this bay is a square-headed two-light window 
with a segmental rere-arch inserted in the fifteenth century. This superseded a 
shoulder-headed doorway opening from the apartment, and of which the north 
jamb and one shoulder still remain close against the north wall. 

The north wall is blank, but had some fittings fixed against its eastern bay. 
The western bay retains its original plastering, on which are two sketches of 
different dates. The earlier, which cannot be much later than the thirteenth 
century, is in red lines, and represents a half-length figure of St. Christopher 
carrying the infant Saviour in his arms. ‘The other is later, and not so well 
executed, is in blue lines, and represents St. Andrew with his arms extended in 
the form of the cross that bears his name. 

The east wall is blank, except for a pointed-headed doorway opposite the 
south walk of the cloister, and inserted when the two western bays of the south 
walk were built in the fourteenth century. 

The south wall has in each bay a window; the western one is the original 
lancet with segmental rere-arch, the other was enlarged at an uncertain date 
into a plain two-light square-headed window, but the rere-arch and one inside 
jamb of the original work was retained. 

The chamber was divided by wooden partitions into separate rooms; the two 
western severies were apparently living rooms with a fireplace in each, and the 
two eastern severies would form a passage thereto from the door to the cloisters, 
The use of these chambers is un- 


with probably a store place at the north end. 
certain, but I am inclined to attribute them to the chaplains, of whom there were 
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three and a father confessor." There were other buildings to the west, now 
destroyed, which contained two chambers, that were probably used for the same 
purpose. ‘These destroyed buildings will be referred to later. 

The next chamber to the north, in the range, formed a passage and is vaulted 
in two severies resting on moulded corbels. There is a segmental arched doorway 
at the east end leading to the cloister, and another doorway at the west end, 
covered up externally by the modern work of the hall. As this passage formed 
the cloister entry from the outer court it was doubtless used as the outer parlour. 
The western doorway is placed considerably out of centre, apparently to allow 
sitting room to one side of it for the porter who kept the door, so as to be out of 
the direct way of those passing in and out. 

The northernmost chamber of the range is vaulted into six severies, resting 
in the centre on circular columns and against the walls on moulded corbels, similar 
to the other apartments. The west wall contains in the first bay from the north 
an original shouldered doorway leading outwards. In the second bay was origi- 
nally a small window; this was destroyed in the fifteenth century by the insertion 
of a large fireplace, with flat arched head under a square outer moulding. The 
spandrels are carved with delicate foliage bearing the letters E and M, the initials 
of Elena de Montfort, who is mentioned as abbess in 1421 and 1426.” The 
southern bay appears to have had a small window enlarged in the fifteenth century 
to make it similar to that in the southern apartment. The whole external face of this 
wall is covered by the casing of the present hall. The end walls of the chamber 
are blank, excepting for a modern inserted door and window in the south and 
north ends respectively. The wall next the cloister has been so mutilated by 
modern insertions in the shape of two windows and a door as to entirely obliterate 
any original openings if such existed. It is difficult to ascribe a use to this room, 
but it is not unlikely it was for the accommodation of inferior guests under the 
care of the cellaress. 

‘To revert to the destroyed buildings to the west but adjoiing the range. 
All that is at present extant in connection with them is, outside the two-light 
window in the southern chamber, a curious skew-arch with boldly moulded plinth 
to the south and indications of it to the north. Above are the remains of what 
appears to be the moulded jamb of a window. Where the plinth stops to the 


south against a modern buttress are the foundations of a wall running westward 


® Valor Ecclesiasticus, ii. 115-118 


b The Wiltshire Archeol gical and Natural History Magazine, xxvi. 44 
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with a buttress on its north side. The reason for the arch over the window being 


of so curious a form is difficult to account for: but it probably was done to allow 


These stairs 


a flight of stairs to pass over the top in the thickness of the wall. 
would lead from the court to the destroyed buildings and supersede the original 
vice leading from the south chamber of the range already deseribed. 

On the old map are shown at the south-west angle two projecting apart- 
ments, and at the north end of the range another projection containing the 
entrance and stairs to the hall. Dingley’s* almost contemporary sketch shows 
further the nature of these buildings, which appear to have been remodelled in the 
sixteenth century, but it is highly probable the walls were monastic, as they occur 


in a suitable position with respect to the doors from the range. 


THE ABBESS’S LODGING. 


As before mentioned, there is an inserted vice in the north-west angle of the 
church, with doors at the bottom to the church and cloister, and communicating 
with rooms on the first floor of the western range. As the accommodation of a 
private stair to the church and cloister would only be required by the head of the 
house, the rooms over the western range may safely be ascribed to the abbess, 
that is, after the fourteenth century, and these were apparently disposed in two 
main divisions as at present. 

The northern part, occupying the space over the inferior guest hall and outer 
parlour on the first floor, was, as at present, the hall. 

“The halle ” is a chamber invariably mentioned in all inventories of houses of 
this order, and was used probably for the accommodation of superior guests 
entertained by the abbess herself. 

The hall with sundry alterations seems to have lasted until superseded by the 
present one in the last century. It was then entered at its north end through a 
porch, on the ground level, and steps, and had in the west wall three tall windows. 
The north end would be partitioned off by a screen and was connected by a door- 
way to the kitchen, through which the food was served. 

A large piece of richly crested cornice of fifteenth century work, now used up 
over the present front door, presumably came from the old fireplace. 


The southern division was of two stories In height above the subvault, and 


® History from Marble (Camden Society 97), i. ececci 
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divided into rooms for the private use of the abbess, but all internal arrangements 
were swept away when the present dining-room was built. 

The east and part of the south walls still remain to their full height. The 
former retains the weathering of the pentice cloister roof, just above which is a 
square window with moulded jambs, but plain splayed head and sill of late 
thirteenth-century work, and over the raised south walk of the cloister is a square 
window now blocked, but apparently of two lights and fifteenth-century in date. 
The latter retains the sills of two narrow windows of the top story. 

Over the two western bays of the south alley of the cloister, as before 
mentioned, is an apartment that formed the private chapel of the abbess. 
It had in each bay towards the court a square-headed window, divided into 
two lights, with tracery in the head. The tracery and mullions were destroyed 
and the windows walled up in the last century, but the western one was unblocked 
two years ago, when fragments of the tracery were found sufficient to show 
the original design. So late as 1684 one of these windows retained its original 


stained glass, thus described by Dingley.* 


‘In the Passage leading out of the Great Dineing Roome towards the matted and Stone- 
Galleries painted in the Glass you find the figure in highest place of an Angell holding 
a flying scroll with ave gra plena: under w™ the Remaines of a Saynt Christoph" who 
carrieth a Curist upon his shoulders . holding in his left hand a Globe of the world. 
Adjoining to this in y® next part of the window is some saynt who had been a Bishop, with 
a Glory about his head and miter not much unlike this, hold up his Right hand and two 
fingers erect in a posture of pron°’uncing Benediction to the Nunns of this Abbey passing 
by. On the Right hand in y* same Window of this Representaéon of Saint Austin was 
another Bishop Represented w™ his pastoral staff. Over both w™ in the same Glass is seen 


a St. Bartholinew his Knife in his hand.” 


The other “ Bishop” Dingley did not identify was probably St. Bernard, in 
whose honour the abbey was jointly dedicated with the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The internal arrangements of this chapel have long since been obliterated. 
As the vice communicating with the church enters at the south-west corner thie 
western part would be divided off by a screen, so that when the staircase was 
being used it would not be necessary to pass through the chapel. The top of the 
newel of the vice is carved into a spirited grotesque swallowing the end of the 
newel. 

Over the rest of the south alley of the cloister was a low passage between the 


® History from Marble (Camden Society 97), ii. ceecey. 
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chapel and the dorter, lighted by small, square, two-light windows with cusped 
heads over each bay of the cloister. The second, fourth, and sixth from the east 
have been destroyed by the insertion of larger windows, but one of the heads was 
found perfect in the blocking of the east procession door.* The first, third, and 
fifth were walled up so as to carefully conceal their existence. These alterations 
were effected in the sixteenth century; at the same time the gallery was raised 
about 5 feet. The passage was used by the abbess in passing from the dorter 
to her lodging after solemnly commending the convent to the care of the Almighty 
before they retired to their beds. In the early days of all monastic orders the 
superior had to sleep in dorter with the convent, so that it is easily understood 
why there was no separate accommodation for the abbess at Lacock till the end 


of the fourteenth century. 


THE KITCHEN. 


At the west end of the frater in continuation northward of the western range 
was and is still the kitchen, an apartment that for over 660 years has been used 
for the same purpose. At present it is an oblong room open to the roof 33 feet 
long by 21 feet wide, but originally the west wall was apparently in line with that 
of the western range. 

In the south wall is a large original fire-place 14 feet wide, with a broad 
chamfered segmental arch that has been much cut about in later times and now 
partially walled up. On a level with the first floor of the western range at th 
east end of this wall is the jamb of a doorway leading to the abbess’s hall. 

In the east wall beyond the north wall of the frater is one internal jamb and 
part of the rere-arch of an original doorway. 

The present west wall is plastered inside and out, and the windows are of 
the last century, so that it is impossible to definitely attribute a date. 

The present roof is apparently fifteenth century, but it is quite plain with 
framed couples with cambered tie-beams, and in the north gable high up is a 
two-light wooden window now blocked up. 

Other monastic features are now obliterated or covered up with later alterations 


or plaster. There was apparently a gallery along the east side as at present, 
PI | 


* These windows had rebates for shutters as well as grooves for glass 
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approached by wooden steps, up which the food would be taken to the frater and 
served through a hatch in its west wall, and to the abbess’s hall through the door- 
way already mentioned. 

In connection with the kitchen should be mentioned the fine cauldron now 
placed on a pedestal as an object in the grounds. It is a vast bell-metal pot, 
2% feet in diameter, and standing 3 feet high, supported on three legs, and with 
handles ornamented with “ long-beards.” It originally had in addition rings in 
the handles which are now lost. Round the widest part of the bow] is the inserip- 


tion : 


* \ PETRO VVAGHEVENS IN MECHLINIA EFFVSVS FACTVS VE FVERAM ANNO DOMINI MILLESIMO 


QUINGENTESIMO DEO LAVS ET GLORIA CRISTO.* 


Against the north side of the frater was a narrow building of uncertain date, 
in connection with the kitchen, and probably used as a larder or extra cellarage. 
It was unfortunately pulled down in 1827, owing to the obstruction of windows 
to the rooms in the frater, and was afterwards said to have been “a building of 
no interest.”’ It was of two stories in height, and had two buttresses on the north 
side. In medizval times it was probably only a one-storied building, or otherwise 
it would have obstructed the windows of the frater. The foundations still exist 
and show that the north wall had a plain plinth, and the buttresses were added in 
the fifteenth century. The plinth of the latter is formed of a fourteenth-century 
cornice-mould set upside down and the projecting outer member cut off. 

Northward of the kitchen are the remains of a late fifteenth-century gateway, 
originally opening from the outer court into the kitchen court. It is placed east 
and west; the west end has a segmental moulded-arch, and the upper part of the 
east end was carried on a wooden beam. The upper chamber has been entirely 
remodelled, but is shown in Dingley’s sketch with a gable to the east and west, 
and a small pointed window over the west arch. 

In conclusion I wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. C. H. Talbot and 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope for much valuable information and assistance rendered 


in compiling these notes. 
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VI Il. A Byzantine Silrer Treasure from the dist ut of Keryn id, ( 'yprus, now preserve d 
in the British Museum. By Ormonne M. Darton, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 


Read 15th March, 1900 


Te treasure described in the following notes was discovered a few years ago in a 
mound near the monastery of Acheripoetos (Ayetpotouros), which is situ: « . about 
six miles west of Kerynia, on the north coast of the island. It originally consisted 
of three larger objects and about thirty-six spoons, and the whole, with the 
exception of eleven or twelve spoons, has been acquired by the British Museum. 
The larger objects are a flat dish, possibly a paten; a basin; and a hexagonal 
vessel for suspension which was perhaps used as a lamp or censer. 

The basin (Plate XVI. fig. 1), which stands on a low foot considerably damaged, 
has round the rim a double border of two designs. In a medallion in the centre, 
within a band of conventional ornament in 


niello (fig. 3), itself enclosed within two circles SE 


turned on the lathe, is the bust of a beardless 


saint with curly hair, apparently wearing a 


chlamys fastened on the right shoulder with a ai 

fibula, and having on the front the rectangular 
patch known as the raBdwov. On the right arm 

near the shoulder is an embroidered rosette. Round the neck is a collar of a 


peculiar form with a bu/la, the appearance of which suggests an original made of 
metal. The saint holds a long cross in his right hand, and his features are 
strongly marked and not altogether pleasing in expression. 

A comparison with other figures of saints in similar costume makes it highly 


probable that the person here represented is either St. Sergius or St. Bacchus, 


most likely the former as the senior of the two. On a Byzantine ivory casket of 


/ 
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the twelfth century in the Bargello at Florence* these two saints are seen side 
by side wearing the chlamys and identical collars and holding crosses, while their 
names are inscribed in full above their heads (fig. 2). In the mosaics of the 
monastery of Daphne they are again represented. Here they also seem to have 


collars, not of the heavy 


4 kind seen on the casket 
ADs and the basin, but rather 
resembling jewelled cir- 
cles:° in their hands 
they carry swords. In 
the cathedral of Mon- 
reale, St. Sergius is found 
holding a cross, but with- 
out the collar. Other 
examples might doubt- 


less be quoted, but those 


already given suffice to 
show that while the 


beardless type of face 


Fig. 2. End of the ivory casket of the twelfth century in the Bargello, Florence. €nd the chlamys are 
ne constant features, the 
collar is sometimes omitted, and the attributes vary between a cross and a 
sword. ‘To explain the significance of the dress and attributes it will be neces- 
sary firstly to give an outline of the story of the two saints with which we are 
concerned, and then to cast a rapid glance at several monuments which throw 
a considerable light upon the costume represented. Saints Sergius and Bacchus ‘ 
were attached to the Roman Court, the former in the capacity of primicerius scholex 
gentilium, or commander of that division of the Imperial body guard which was 
composed of men of foreign birth, the latter as secundicerius, or second officer of 
the same body. At some time, either within the last five years of the third 
century, or the first decade of the fourth, probably the latter, they were called 
upon by the emperor, most likely Galerius, to participate in a heathen sacrifice. 
Upon their refusal their military costume was stripped off, they were clothed in 
female attire, and were exposed to public ridicule in the streets with chains about 

®* Figured by H. Graeven in L’ Arte, 1899: Adamo ed Eva sui Cofanetti Bizantini, fig. 13a. 

» G. Millet, Le Monastere de Daphne (Paris, 1900), 147 note, and plate X. fig. 4. 


Acta Sanctorum | Paris, L868), li. R34 ff. 
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their necks. They were finally sent to Syria to be punished by Antiochus, called 
in the Acta, dua of the province of Augusta Enphratesia (formerly Commagene), 
by whose orders Bacchus was flogged 
to death at a place called Barbalissum, 
and Sergius decapitated at Resapha, 
after having first been compelled to 


run before the chariot of his persecutor 


in shoes with spikes inside the soles. 

It was not long before the fame of the Fig. 3. Detail of niello ornament in the interior of the basin 
5 Plate X VI. fig. 1.) 

saints spread far and wide through 


Syma and the neighbouring countries. The remains of both were united at 


Resapha; and in the fifth century a church was built over them by the Bishop of 


Hierapolis, the name of the place being changed to Sergiopolis. In the sixth 
century the Emperor Justinian improved and fortified the building, * and erected 
another church in their honour at Constantinople.” Monasteries or churches 
bearing their names are mentioned in Palestine,’ and in the district between Dara 
and Nisibis." Their reputation by the sixth and seventh centuries was so widely 
extended that in the reign of Maurice the Persian Chosroes, thinking his repulse 
near Sergiopolis due solely to the presence of their remains, made costly gifts to 
their church; while in the West their relics were held in the deepest venera- 
tion.* Since that time they have never ceased to be held in honour by the church, 
especially in the East. Their churches are numerous, and there is one, Hagios 
Sergios, not far from Famagusta. 

Let us now turn to the works of art which illustrate some interesting points 
connected with the costume of St. Sergius on the Cyprus basin. Fig. 4 
reproduces in part one leaf of an ivory book-cover of the sixth century or earlier 


in the Royal Library at Munich.’ It is a portion of a scene representing a 


* Procopius, De Aedificiis, book Il. c. 9. For inseriptions mentioning the two saints, vide 
Waddington, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de la 8 No. 1915 and 1921. 

» Procopius, book I. c. 4 Justinian is said to have owed an especial debt of gratitude to 
Sergius and Bacchus, because they appeared in a dream to the Emperor Anastasius and warned him 
not to carry out his project of putting Justin and his nephew to death 

Idem, V. 9. 


1 Acta, |. c. 855. 


€ Acta, l. c. 855. Gregory of Tours. Historia Francorum ec. 3] 

f Meyer, W., Zwei Antiken Elfenbeintaf: In der K. Staatshibliothek in Miinchen (Munich, 1879), 
plate II] 
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consul offering a gift to an emperor. The soldier here seen is in the background 
He wears a kind of cloak not fastened at the shoulder 
like a chlamys, but apparently folded in front 
the body, and having on each shoulder a 
, rosette-like ornament similar to that seen on 
the Cyprus basin. Round his neck is a chain 
TR or collar, to the front of which is attached 


a Iulla. He is armed with a spear and an 


above the consul’s head. 


4 ‘ 


oval shield. 
On the upper part of a diptych at 
Halberstadt* is a group composed of two 


™ 


emperors seated with two figures represent- 
ing Rome and Constantinople, and attended 
by guards, who appear at the outside of the 
group (fig. 5.) Here the same costume is 


Fig. 4. Figure of a bodyguard from an ivory 


book-cover in the Royal Library at Munich. at once recognised; each soldier having a 
similar cloak with shoulder-ornaments, 


similar necklace or collar, and similar weapons. 


Upper division of one leaf of the diptych in the cathedral church of Halberstadt showing bodyguards at the 
extremities of the group. (From a cast.) 


Fig. 5 


On the silver votive shield of Theodosius” at Madrid (fig. 6), the guards again 


® Molinier, Histoire générale des Arts appliqués & UV Industrie (Paris, 1896), i. 34. Ivoires, No. 38. 
Westwood, Catalogue of Fictile Ivories in the S. Ke nsington Museum, 15, No. 45. 
Die Antiken Gold-und NSilber-Monumente des K. K. Miinz-und Antiken Cabinettes, 


» Arneth, 
In the Vienna MS. of Genesis (c. 5th cent.) Joseph is depicted 


Beilage (Vienna, 1850), plate lV. 
with a collar very like those on the shield of Theodosius, as well as with the chlamys and tablion 


(De Nessel, Plate XLVI.; Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, iii. plate 123, fig. 2). It will be 


remembered that in Egypt Joseph was set over the king’s house. 
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appear at the two extremities of the imperial group; their collars and their arms 


are again the same, but the rosettes upon the shoulders are not apparent. On the 


base of the obelisk erected by Theodosius in the Hippodrome at \ 
Constantinople* the guards again appear armed with spear and 
shield, and wearing the collar with bulla; as in the last instance i 


the rosettes are not seen on the shoulders. In the celebrated 
mosaic in San Vitale at Ravenna, representing the Emperor 2) 
Justinian and his train, the soldiers in the background are armed 

in a similar manner, are somewhat similarly dressed, and appear 
to wear an analogous chain or collar.’ Lastly, in a later Byzan- 
tine MS.° we see an emperor attended by two guards armed with 
swords, possibly showing that they are officers; here again they 
wear collars, which on this occasion are partly coloured and do 
not look as if they were made of metal. In all these instances 
the soldiers wear nothing on their heads, perhaps, as Meyer sug- 
gests, because it was the rule to remain uncovered in the presence 
of the emperor. The hair, which is usually long, suggests the 
man of northern race, and recalls the fact that the domestict or 
protectores* were largely Goths and Germans. If we now com- 


pare these examples of imperial guards with the figures of St. 


the shield of Theodosius. 
(After Arneth.) 


Sergius upon the silver basin, and upon the Florentine casket, 
it will be seen that the costume of the saint is quite in accord- 
ance with the tradition that he was an officer in the schola gentilium of the 
palace guard ; the sword in the Daphne mosaic and the MS. mentioned above may 
be the attribute of a superior military rank. The same distinction may be 
implied by the wearing of the chlamys rather than the cloak of the Munich 
diptych. Between the fifth and sixth centuries the long chlamys became a court 


dress,° and perhaps the earliest representation of it is that on the front wall of an 


* D’Agincourt, Sculpture, plate X. 

> Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, iv. plate 264. In most reproductions of this mosaic the 
collar is not distinct; in a water-colour drawing in the S. Kensington Museum it is more obvious. 

Uvarov, Album Byzantin (Moscow, 1890), coloured plate No. 5 (fig. 8). Dr. Graeven 

suggests that in the famous copy of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzene in Paris further examples 
of court costame may be found. 

* Meyer, op. cit. 47. 

© Kondakov, Histotre de l’ Art Byzantin, i. 73; and Geschichte und Denkmédler des Byzantinischen 
Emails, 299, where the costume is discussed in detail. On the costame in general see also De Rossi, 
Musaici Cristiani, remarks on the figure of St. Theodore in the apse of 5S. Cosmas and Damian, 
and on the mosaics of S. Stefano Rotondo and St. Peter in Vincoli; and Bulletino di Archeologia 


Cristiana, 1869, p. 7. 


\ 
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arcosolium in the syneretistie catacomb at Rome.* 


It becomes frequent from the 


sixth century onwards in representations of official and military persons ; in the 


Halberstadt diptych the consul wears it (fig. 7), and in later Byzantine art it is the 


Fig. 7. Central portion of one leaf of the Diptych in the cathedral church 
of Halberstadt, To illustrate the costume of St. Sergius. 


(From a cast.) 


common costume for military 
saints. The tunic worn be- 
neath it frequently had on the 
shoulder and near the lower 
border embroidered rosettes, 
the calliculae of earlier times, 
like those which appear on 
both shoulders of the cloaks 
of the guards; and this rosette 
is often visible below the fibula 
with which the chlamys is se- 
cured. Examples of this, all 
of which are of about the 
seventh century, may be seen 
in the portrait of St. Rufinianus 
in the crypt of the cemetery of 
Generosa, in the Via Portuense, 
Rome;” in the figure of Zacha- 
riah in the MS. of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes ;° and in the 
central figure of the ivory re- 
presenting the dedication of a 
basilica in the treasury of the 
cathedral church of Tréves.* 
It looks as if the wearing of the 


chlamys by a member of the guard indicates that the wearer held a position of com- 
mand, the distinction between the chlamys and the cloak of fig. 4 being equivalent 
to that between the respective uniforms of an officer and a private. A curious 
point about the saint of the Cyprus treasure is that the dividing line between 


® Wilpert, Die Gewandung der Christen in den Ersten Jahrhunderten (Gorresgesellschaft, Bonn, 


L898), 27. 


a De Rossi, Roma Sotterranea, ill. plate LI. 


© Kondakov, Histoire, i. 148. 
4 Molinier, op. cit. 74. 
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the chlamys and the tunic is not marked, so that the rosette has all the appear- 


ance of being on the upper garment as in the case of the ordinary soldier. 
One might almost suppose that a confusion between the two costumes existed 
in the mind of the silversmith, or that he did not understand the dress, or had an 


unintelligible model to copy. The tab/ion is only faintly indicated, and the fibula 


on the left shoulder is likewise not very clear; it appears to belong to the type 


with a long straight foot worn at the end of the fourth and in the fifth and 


sixth centuries, and visible on a number of existing monuments." 


The use of the basin may simply have been to hold water for washing a 
priest’s hands; in shape it resembles that of the o/fertoria of medieval times, but 
the diameter is rather small for it to have served any such purpose. The bottom 
is considerably oxidised, and the edge of the foot is rough and jagged ; there is no 
sign of any stamp. 

The flat dish or paten with moulded rim is of very fine workmanship (Plate XVI. 


fig. 2, and fig. 8). In the centre is a niel- ee 


loed cross, with loops at the extremities of 


the arms, inclosed within a band of nielloed 
ivy leaves” between two plain gilded circles. 
It stands upon a low foot, and has on the bottom the impressions of at least five 
stamps (fig. 9, No. 2), two of which (a and /) are arched, 1.¢. square at the bottom 
and rounded at the top, two circular (¢ and ¢) and one cruciform (¢). It will be 
seen that on two examples are busts, which I at first took to be portraits of imperial 
personages, but they are more probably representations of saints.° All these 
stamps have a very close resemblance with five which are impressed upon the 
bottom of a Roman silver vessel found in Bukowina in 1814 and now in Vienna 
(fig. 9, No. 1). Here the round, arched, and cruciform stamps all appear; but the 


monograms themselves are cruciform. Busts, two of which are apparently nimbed, 


occur in three instances, and two of these are in better preservation than those of 


I Westwood, op. cit. 14, No. 42; the 
Westwood, 13, No. 39; the Halberstadt 


heodosius (above, note » on p. 4); the 


* Cf. the diptych of Monza, Molinier, op. cit. plat 
diptych of Rufius Probianus at Berlin, Molinier, plate IV 
diptych already mentioned (see above fig. 7); the shield of 1 
Justinian mosaic at San Vitale; the bust of the Sun in the MS. of Cosmas Indicopleustes ; Garrucci, 
Storia, iii. plate 152, fig. 2; ete., ete. 


> Cf. a band of similar design sculptured round the top of the drum of a Byzantine column of 
about the sixth century, figured in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1892), i. 576, plate I. 


© This is a suggestion kindly made by the eminent Byzantine scholar, M, Gustave Schlum- 


berger, to whom rough sketches were sent. 
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the Cyprus treasure. On the circular stamp is the name Andreas, and on the 
cruciform example probably Symeon.* It is clear that the Roman silver was 
marked with these stamps in Byzantine times, very likely, as Arneth suggests, in 


the seventh century. Other instances of similar stamps occur on a lamp-stand 
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/ 
l 2. 
Fic. 9, §1- Stamps on the bottom of a silver vessel at Vienna, (After Arneth.) 
"* "* 72. Stamps on the bottom of the paten. (Plate XVI. fig. 2). 


and a paten found at Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, in the first half of the present 
century, and also in the British Museum (fig. 10, Nos. 1 and 2). On the paten 
are four stamps, all imperfect; two seem to have been of the arched type, and two 
are cruciform. The last two are apparently identical, and from the letters upon them 
—c!i!NN!HC —one might construct the name CICINNHC, @ variant of Sisinnius. 
On the lamp-stand are two impressions of a cruciform stamp on which are visible 
the letters ///cECTOC- ‘The Lampsacus treasure is usually assigned to the seventh 
century. Itis probable that all considerable monasteries and churches were in the 
habit of stamping their silver plate, and the stamp would naturally bear the effigy 
of the saint to whom the building was dedicated. The monogram accompanying 
the bust would perhaps give the name of the saint; thus the monograms on fig. 9, 
No. 2a and ), would both read [érpov, suggesting that the church or monastery to 
which this treasure belonged was dedicated in honour of St. Peter. In the centre of 
the badly executed stamp (fig. 9, No. 2) the letters we are also visible. The names 
which surround the busts may on the other hand be those either of donors or of 
officiating priests. It is unfortunate that none of these names has any certain 


* Arneth, op. cit. 78 and plate S. vii. 
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historical reference. Thomas, Peter and John are of too frequent occurrence in 
Byzantine history to afford any definite clue. Sisinnius, though less common than 
the preceding names," occurs in secular and 
ecclesiastical history ; and the same applies to 
Tryphon, which is found upon a number of 
lead seals.” 

It is interesting to notice that the mono- 
grams upon these stamps are of two distinct 
types, what may be called the alphabetic, formed 


of large letters, generally approximating in 


shape to a rectangle (fig. 9, No. 2 d,) and the 1. stamp on a silver lamp-stand from Lampsacus. 
2. Stamps on the bottom of a silver paten from 


cruciform, in which smaller letters are placed at Lamigenemn, 

the extremities of a cross. The first of these 

types in the compact form in which it is here seen, is the earlier, and was generally 
employed before the sixth century, when the second type appears. The two 
forms overlap in the reign of Justinian,° while in later cencuries the cruciform 
monogram is most common. It does not follow that silver marked with a stamp 
bearing a monogram of the earlier type must necessarily belong to the period 
when that type prevailed, for old stamps may have been kept and used with later 
ones. But if the names which accompany the monograms are really those of 
donors or officiating priests there is at least a probability of it, for a man would 
not be satisfied with the use of a stamp which did not bear his own name. The 
multiplication of stamps upon a single object seems in favour of the theory 
that they were used by priests or monks rather than by donors. It may be 
urged that a church or monastery would inspect its plate periodically, and apply 
its stamp or stamps as a mark of control. The number of stamps upon the paten 
would then suggest that it had been controlled on five or six occasions, or that 


a variety of stamps were used upon one occasion. A difficulty in the way of 


* For instances of the names upon these stamps, and for the name Theodore upon the spoon 
(fig. 13), see Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen; Muralt, Essai de Chronographie Dyzan- 
tine (St. Petersburg, 1855) ; Le Quien, Oriens Christianus (esp. vol. ii. for bishops in the Patriarchate 
of Antioch); Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography. A Sisinnius was martyred under 
Diocletian, another was patriarch of Constantinople in 426. A Tryphon suffered martyrdom under 
Decius: another was a magistrate during the Nica riots, etc. ete 

> Schlumberger, G., Sigillographie de Empire Byzantin (Paris, 1884), 19. 

¢ The monogram (fig. 9, No, 2d) is very similar to these of this Emperor on his coins (Cf. Sabatier: 
Description générale des monnaies Byzantines, i. plate 17), and exagua ( Bulletin Archéolog.que de 


l’ Athenaeum frangais, 1855, p. 84). Cf. also monograms on a lead seal of the sixth century (Schlum- 


berger, op. cit. 85), and in Santa Sophia ( Archaeologia, xlv. 425) 
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accepting the former of these alternatives lies in the fact that the stamps on the 
object next to be described have been mutilated by the lathe. This makes it quite 
clear that in this instance the lathe was used after the stamps were applied, and 
suggests that if the names are those of priests or monks then this object at least 
was made in the monastery itself. 

The third of the larger objects (Plate XVII.) is a hexagonal vessel evidently 
intended to be suspended by chains from the three pierced projections rising 
from the upper edge; it does not appear to have ever had a lid. To the inner 
sides and the bottom still adhere small fragments of bronze plates, and it is 
clear that the whole interior once had a lining of this metal, in order to preserve 
the silver from contact with the oil, if the vessel was originally a lamp, or with 
burning incense if it was acenser. It is perhaps more natural to regard it as a 
lamp, as the most authentic Byzantine censers which are still preserved are of 
another form." Yet the alternative is perhaps not altogether excluded, for a 
hexagonal bronze thurible has been found at Achmim” (Panopolis), and those 
seen on the mosaics at San Vitale and on the Tréves Ivory (see p. 164), though 
not hexagonal, are somewhat similar in appearance. That censers of the precious 
metals were used in early times we know from the Liber Pontificalis.® 

On each of the six sides is a bust in relief on a circular medallion surrounded 
with conventional foliage (palm branches ?), and the angles are ornamented with 
small central medallions each marked with a cross, above and below which is a 
palm branch. The arrangement of the busts is in two groups of three. In the 
centre of one side is Our Lord in tunic and pallium, with long wavy hair parted 
in the middle, pointed beard, and cruciferous nimbus. On his right 1s St. Paul, 
on his left St. Peter, carrying a crux hastata over the left shoulder. The types of 
the two apostles are those early adopted in Christian art, St. Peter with the hair 
thick over the forehead and short beard, St. Paul with a longer beard and with 
the front of the head rather bald. Our Lord and St. Paul both carry a closed 
book in the left hand and touch the edge of it with the first two fingers of the 
right. The centre of the opposite side of the lamp is occupied by the Virgin 
wearing the maphorion marked with a cross above the forehead. On her right 
hand is a bearded figure with thick hair like that of St. Peter, but with a pointed 
beard; on her left a beardless saint of youthful appearance. The two persons 


a Byzantinische Ze itschrift, v. (1896), 567, and vii. (1898), 29. Cf. also MS. of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, p. 108. Garrucci, Storia, plate 146, figs. 2 and 3. 

» R. Forrer, Die Friihchristlichen Alterthiimer aus dem Griberfeld von Achmim Panopolis, plate V1. 
tig. 4 

© Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, 1896, Article by S. Beissel. 
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here represented are probably St. James and St. John the Evangelist." Both 
of them hold volumes in the same manner as Our Lord and St. Paul, but here 
there is a small cross on the under cover.” The general 
arrangement of these six busts should be compared 
with that seen on a silver vase from the neighbourhood 
ot Emesa in Phoenicia, now in the Museum of the 
Louvre, and described by M. Héron de Villefosse.° 
Here we find a similar sequence of busts in circular 


medallions running round the vase, and the persons 


represented are the same with the addition of two 


‘ Fig. Ll. Stamps on the bottom 
angels placed one on each side of the Virgin. The of lamp. Crlate XVIL.) 


types of Our Lord, the Virgin, SS. Peter, Paul, and 
John the Evangelist are similar, but the sixth person closely resembles Our 
intended to be St. James 


Lord, so that it becomes a question whether he is 
or St. John the Baptist. None of the figures are nimbed, and M. de Villefosse 
is inclined to place the vase as early as the fifth century; it is probably older 
than our lamp, on which all the figures have the nimbus. In the centre of the 
bottom of the lamp, which has a low foot, are four impressions of three stamps 
(fig. 11), only one of which is perfect for the reason already mentioned. One 
of these stamps appears to be identical with one impressed upon the paten 
(fig. 9, No 2a); another is very imperfect, but seems to have a monogram in 
the centre surrounded by the name (IwA)NNOT; the third and perfect example 
is cruciform like fig. 9, No. 27, and has the same name Sisinni(u)s, but contains 
a cruciform monogram. 

The remainder of the treasure consists of a number of spoons (Plate XVIIL., 
and fig. 12), similar in general type, but differing in the style of the handles and 
the ornamentation of the bowls. Eight of them are without any inscription or 
ornament other than the fluting or moulding of the handles, and the engraved 
design of palm leaves on the back of the bowls, which, with minor variations, 
is common to all alike (fig. 16). A ninth has the name @2OAwPOT on the side of 


the handle in punched dots; four others have on the upper part of the handle 


* Though St. John the Evangelist (Theologus) is commonly represented in Byzantine art as an 


elderly man with a beard, the rule is by no means universal. In scenes where he is brought into 


contact with the Virgin, as for example the Crucifixion and Deposition, he is commonly beardless, as 


in Western art. 
Of. Statue of an apostle, c. sixth century. Byzantinische Zeitschrift, i. (1892), 585. 
© Bulletin des Antiquaires de France, 1892, p. 239. This vase, now in the Salle des Bijoux of the 


museum of the Louvre, is of great size, and apart from the band containing the busts almost without 


ornament. 
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near the bowl the inscription AT+AA in niello; and the rest are ornamented 


with animals in relief within the bowls. 


Fig. 12. Types of spoons. 


With regard to the inscribed spoons, the name Theodore, like the other 


Name of Theodore panched on Fig. 14. Inscription in niello on the 
‘he handle of one of the spoons. handles of four of the spoons, 
Cf. central spoon in fig. 12. 


names already mentioned, is of too common occurrence to provide any definite 
clue to the owner or donor, as the case may be. The inscription AT+AA is 
very puzzling. It seems to represent the first letters of two distinct words 
divided by a cross, as a form of punctuation, and M. Schlumberger suggests 
that the last of the two words may be a proper name in the genitive case, for 
instance Ade€iov or some other name beginning with the same letters. The 
first word might then be avd». Without other material for comparison it is 
unprofitable to carry speculation further." 

* It may be just worth while to notice here an inscription beginning in a rather similar 
manner given by M. Renan, Mission de Phénicie (Paris, 1864), 779. It occurs in one of the 
niches surrounding a cave with a gallery near Yisch (Gischala). The first line begins with 


+ AY separated from what follows by a cross. 


4 
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The remaining spoons, eleven in number, have in relief on the inside of 
the bowls the following animals: gryphon, leopard or panther, lion, horse, stag, 
ram, bull, tiger, bear, boar, and hare. All of these are reproduced except the 
bull, the details of which are not clear. It would hardly appear that they have 
any symbolical meaning, for while a few figure in the Physiologys, the greater 
number do not. In the Syrian Physiologus recently editea by Professor 
Strzygowski* only three, lion, panther, and stag, are included. It is rather 


to be supposed that the figures are purely decorative, and popular subjects 


Fig. 15. Hare in the interior of the bow! of a broken Fig. 1¢ Lion from the interior of the bow! of one 
spoon. of the spoons, 


with craftsmen.” We find the gryphon, lion, panther, horse, and hare on lead 
seals® of the ninth or tenth century, and animals are especially frequent on the 
seals of the Heads of the “ Bureau of the Barbarians” (ot ém tav BapBdpwr). 
The use of the spoons is not easy to determine with certainty, but it is possible 
that they were used by some church or monastery for charitable purposes." 
The church acquired plate by bequest and donation, and this may account for 


the diversity of names found on the spoons or other treasures supposed to have 


Strz gowski, Der Bilderkreis des qriech schen Ph ipzig, L899). 
’ Several of the animals upon the spoons are represented in very similar attitudes in the early 
3yzantine mosaics from the church of St. Christopher at Kabr-Hiram near Tyre, brought from 


Phoenicia by M. Renan in 1863, and now exhibited in the (Galerie Mollien of the Louvre. Cf. also 
the bull upon the column in the Tschinili Kiosk Museum figured by Strzygowski, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, i. 576, the animals on the chair of Maximianus at Ravenna, etc. In Byzantine MSS. 
the decorative use of animals falls chiefly between the tenth and thirteenth centuries (Kondakov, 
Hist. ui. 97-98). though they are sparingly used in the Syrian MS. of Rabula (6th cent.). See 
Garrucci, Storia, ii. plates 129, 132, 136 


Schlumberger, Op. cit. 26—29. 


De Rossi, Bulletino, 1868, p. 81 ff. where the use of such spoons is discussed at length. 
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belonged to churches. Private individuals would have their own names or 
monograms inscribed on their plate, and when at their death this passed 
into ecclesiastical hands, the names would naturally be left undisturbed. In the 
west the churches which had hospitia attached to them were in the habit of 
entertaining poor strangers and pilgrims, especially those recommended to them 
by tractoriae or recommendatory letters from bishops. Cochlearia argentea tractoria, 
spoons used for this charitable purpose, are mentioned among the plate of a 
church at Ravenna. A similar custom probably obtained in the Eastern church, 


and we may imagine that the spoons of the Cyprus treasure were employed in 
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Fig. 17. Examples of the designs on the backs of the spoons. 


a like manner. It is perhaps less likely that they were used directly in the 
service of the church, though sometimes spoons were employed by priests for 
placing the oblatae upon the paten, for pouring the wine into the chalice, or 
placing the incense in the censer.*. The ornament on the backs of the bowls is 
very similar to that on the spoons of the Lampsacus treasure already mentioned 
(p. 166). 

The difficulties of determining the date of Byzantine silver work are very 
great, because the examples now in existence are too few to afford satisfactory 
material for comparison. The neares tparallel is the Emesa Vase (see above p. 169), 
the busts on which have points of resemblance with those on our lamp. The 
heads of Our Lord upon both objects have also something in common with those 
upon the silver cross presented to St. Peter’s at Rome by Justin IT. (568-578) 
With the paten and the basin may be compared the silver dish, with the cross 

* Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, iv. 185 ff. 

> Bock, Kleinodien des Heil. Rimischen Reichs, plate XX. fig. 27. Garrucci, Storia, vi. plate 

‘30. Cf. also the figures of Our Lord in the MS. of Cosmas, Garrucci, iti. plates 148 and 151. 
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between two angels in repoussé work, discovered in Siberia in 1846, and considered 
by de Rossi to date from about the seventh century.” The well-known paten 
at Halberstadt,” with the crucifixion in relief and a wealth of surrounding orna- 
ment, ordinarily ascribed to the eleventh or twelfth century, seems of a later 
and more ornate style. We have thus a period of five or six hundred years 
within which the date may be fairly restricted. There are points which seem 
to favour the earlier centuries of this period, others which tell in the opposite 
direction. It has already been remarked in discussing the dress of St. Sergius 
that the monuments which show us the most similar costumes principally belong 
to the sixth and seventh centuries; and in this connection may be noticed a 
minor point which may or may not be of universal application, viz. that the 
tablion in the chlamys of the earlier period is usually placed rather low on the 
s of the tenth and eleventh 


breast (cf. fig. 7), whereas in ivories and enamel 
centuries it is commonly higher, so that its upper corner almost touches the 
fibula. The close curly hair of the saint is also treated something in the style 
of that of the Archangel Michael in the famous diptych of the sixth century in ) 
the British Museum, of Gabriel on the leaf of a diptych at Milan, and of the 
angels upon a book cover in the Vatican.” The style of the paten is restrained 
and severe, and such as might fitly be assigned to an early period. Further, 
the character of one of the monograms on the stamps (see above fig. 9, No. 2d.) 
seems rather to point to the sixth century, though it is of course possible that 
an old stamp may have been kept in use for a very long time after it was made. ) 
The stamps themselves, as we have seen, find close parallels on other silver plate 
generally ascribed to the seventh century, and one piece on which they oceur 
is of Roman origin. 

On the other hand the spoons are rather large and heavy to be of early 
date, and the cross on the maphorion ot the Virgin, though it may occur earlier, only 
comes into common use from the ninth century onwards." We have already 
noticed that the collars most closely resembling that seen on the silver basin are on a 
casket dated from the twelfth century, though the identity may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the conservatism which preserves iconographical details unchanged 


through very long periods of time. The apparent confusion in the details of the 


* Bulletino, 1871, p. 153, and plate [X. fig. 1. Garrucci, Storia, vi. plate 460, fig. 10. 
Kraus, Geschichte der Christlichen Kunst (Fre iburg, L896 17 
Electroty pe in Victoria and Albert Museum. Vide Lessing, (old und Silber (Handbiicher der 
K. Museen, Berlin, 1892), 30. 
) 


© Garrucci, Storia, plate 453, fig. 1; and plate £57, fig. 2 


. K ondakov, Geschichte und Denkn ler des Byzanti iach Emails ( Frankf rt, 1892), 284. 
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saint’s costume also arouses the suspicion that the figure on the basin may be a 
later copy from an early original not thoroughly understood. In discussing the 
whole question it is well to bear in mind that the different objects composing the 
treasure need not have been necessarily made at one time or place. 

The history of Cyprus during the early Middle Ages may also have some 
bearing upon the point under discussion. The Arabs took the island after their 
conquest of Syria in the first half of the seventh century, and were not finally 
expelled until the year 964, when Nicetas Chalcutzes, the general of the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas, brought it once more under the dominion of the Byzantine 
empire. The times of the Saracen occupation were unsettled, but the Greek 
emperors did not renounce all their influence," nor does it appear that the 
conquerors prevented the exercise of the Christian religion throughout the island. 
Theophanes” tells us, for instance, that in 813 a number of Syrian Christians 
fled from the mainland to Cyprus. If we suppose the treasure to have been made 
in one of the great cities of the empire, Constantinople, Antioch, or Alexandria, 
rather than in Cyprus itself, we have to consider at what period it is most 
likely to have been introduced into the island; whether before the Mahommedan 
invasion, in the tranquil times which followed the year 964, or during the Arab 
occupation. It is unfortunate that an accurate account of the actual excavation 
of the mound is not available; for had a careful record been kept, it might have 
heen possible to form at least some idea of the date when the hoard was buried. 
The amount of oxidisation on some of the objects is considerable, notably near the 
edge of the paten where there is a hole through the metal, while the thin bronze 
lining of the lamp has almost entirely disappeared ; on the other hand the remain- 
ing objects are mostly in very good preservation. It is quite possible that the 
treasure belonged to a church or monastery until comparatively recent times, and 
was only buried at one of the crises caused by ‘Turkish persecution or misrule. 

In a sphere which is still so obscure as the industrial art of the Byzantine 
empire, categorical statements are dangerous, for in many of its provinces the 
monuments are few and the possibilities of error are many; but on the whole 
the evidence seems to justify the attribution of part if not all of the Cyprus 
treasure to the second half of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century, 
before the Arab invasion and the outbreak of the iconoclastic controversy. The 
above tentative opinion is submitted with some diffidence to the criticism of those 
who have made this difficult subject their especial study. Something will at 
any rate have been gained by illustrating in these pages objects which belong 
to a class hitherto but scantily represented. 


®* Muralt, Chr mograph ie (1855), 315 b Theophanes, year 6305. 
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[X. Niger Lays the Comitinm at Rome. By Commendatore GIA be Nl, 
Hon. 


Prefaced and Translate d by Sr. BAppEeLey, Esq. 


Read 25th January, 


PREFATORY NOTE 

On January 11th last (1899), while workmen under the directions of Commen- 
datore Boni were removing the rough post-Imperial ‘ selce,” or paving-stones, in 
front of the church of 8. Adriano and some fifteen yards immediately east of the 
Arch of Severus, there came to light a pavement of black marble, rhomboidal- 
trapezoid in shape, and framed on three of its sides with blocks of travertine. 
These blocks were found to be grooved on the southern and eastern sides, and 
from the groove or “ incassatura,” on the former of these sides, projected to the 
height of two feet, three contiguous slabs of white marble. They had been noticed 
two or three days before. It now became evident that they had been appropriated 
from some late imperial building and utilised in order to act as substitute for some 
older fence which had isolated and protected this remarkable black pavement.” 

On the previous day, which [ had spent with Signor Boni around that spot 
handling the various fragments which were turned up by the spades of his 
workmen, he told me that he was certain of remarkable discoveries in the vicinity. 


During an examination of the spot begun four years before he had made up his 


* It is well, perhaps, to recall that the great fire in the reign of Carinus (4.p. 252) swept over 


all this portion of the Forum, and once more destroye d the Curia and the monuments above ground 


in the Comitium. 
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mind as to the importance of its complete exploration, but his labours there and 
then had been abruptly brought to a conclusion by a want of foresight on the part of 
Now, however, he was enabled by Mimister G. Baccelli 


a Government Commissary. 
His own Report upon the 


to continue his scheme without fear of interruption. 


discovery, together with his remarks up to date, shall speak for itself. 


The most notable feature with regard to this pavement is that it has been 
treated as a locus religiosus, for the travertine framing of it has been so laid as to 
accommodate its irregularities. Moreover, this framing is not the first which has 
been laid for the same purpose; for on the southern side an earlier one of the 
same material may now be seen lying in situ, and having a groove, probably for a 
leaden pipe, similar to the uppermost one. The black pavement measures twelve 
feet by thirteen feet and a half, and is composed of thick slabs of a black marble 
having white crystalline veins resembling Marmor Celticum.* 

Very various have been the hypotheses advanced in order to explain the 
meaning of this frame and fence; many the speculative arguments given rise to 
by the presence there of this marble and certain others, concerning which more 
It was thought by some to be the site once occupied by the Ficus 


presently. 
by others to be a fulguratus, or place which had been struck by 


Ruminalis 
lightning. It was now a Puteal, now a Mundus, in fact it seemed anything might 
describe it rather than its very simple correct name, Niger Lapis. 

As is now well known, under this title Festus refers to it in his treatise De 
Verborum Significatione: “ Niger Lapis in Comitio locum funestum significat, ut 
alii Romuli morti destinatum, sed non usu—[Faus|tulum nutritius Host ilium 


avum ti... . {Tulli?}.” The black stone in the Comitium, therefore, was held 

* There is a quarry of bianco-nero marble on the banks of the Lez in France, near 8. Girons, 
and another at 8. Lizier. The river has hollowed out for itself a bed over the marble, but it is 
easy to perceive the white veinings beneath the clear water. It should be noted, however, that after 
comparisons have been made between the marble from 8. Girons, from Varenna on the Lake of 
Como, and from Carso in the Gulf of Trieste, none of them are found to attain the velvet-like 
glossiness of the Niger Lapis. But after all may not this be an African, not a European, marble ? 
In Book xxxvi. ¢. 29, Pliny quotes a passage from a lost work of Varro in which that learned 
antiquary distinctly says that the African black marbles are more compact than those of Italy : 


“ Nigros ex Africa firmiores esse tradit quam in Italia.”’ 


| 
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to mark the sepulchre of either Romulus, Faustulus, or Hostilius, grandfather of 


Tullius, It was consideréd a locus re ligiwsus é ti Leslus, whatever it Was ; and in 
it Varro tells us there were traditionally believed to have been placed two lions: 
“ubi etiam in hujus rei memoriam duos leones erectos fuisse constat, unde factum 


est ut pro rostris mortui laudarentur.” Dionysius (lib. i. 87) mentions but one 


In March last the easternmost of the pedestals of these lions was found, 


lion. 
a few feet west of it within the 


and a little later the second was discovered but 
same frame-base of tufo, and practically situated beneath the “ Niger Lapis.” 
These tufo-pedestals and frame-base proved to be moulded in the Etruscan manner. 
In reference to these, Dr. Huelsen, the eminent Director of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Rome, has been the first to notice and point out that their 
measurements reveal the employment of the Attic foot measure, 0°295; and the 
importance of this discovery will not be underrated. Their orientation was at 
once seen to conform with that of the most ancient buildings known in the Forum, 
with the “ Cella” of the temple of Vesta, etc. From their position and orientation, 
therefore, it becomes possible to deduce the position occupied by the “ Curia 
Hostilia ”’ and the earliest Rostra, which, as will be remembered, stood in front of 
the Comitium. From these latter Licinius is said to have addressed the people in 
the Forum (145 B.c.), turning his back upon the “ Curia.” 

For what has been said previously regarding the travertine binding-frames of 
the Niger Lapis, it may be concluded that the latter lay originally at a slightly 
lower level than it at present occupies, having apparently been raised at two sub- 


sequent periods from the level of the Republican tufo-pavement of the Comitium. 


It would likewise appear that its original orientation has been deliberately changed 
in order to make it “square” with neighbouring Imperial edifices; for the monu- 
ments it covers, as with a black veil, remain true their original positions north and 
and south, while the black pavement is laid north-east and south-west. 

The Niger Lapis covers nine successive layers of varying materials, which 
in turn rest upon a base-layer of tufo-giallo at a depth from the present surface 
of 1:40 em. The layer above this is composed of arenose gravel from the Tiber, 
not, as has been suggested by some writers, from washings (by means of torrents) 


from the Quirinal or Esquiline hills. This layer shows an average thickness of 


0°28 cm. and was found to have been poured around the pedestals. 
And here the practical and religious tendencies of the early Romans are 


seen in characteristic combination. This arenose gravel, which forms a natural 


filter, became also a sacred material, having been brought from Father Tiber in 
order to be used as a purifying medium between the old layer of tufo flooring of 
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the Comitium, which had been polluted by the sacrilegious Gaul, and the newer 
sacrificial layer of the expiatory offering to the Gods. The latter could not be 
laid in direct contact with the contaminated material. Two sacred wells, 
belonging to the Regia, have been found to possess similar layers of this white 
gravel at their respective bottoms. 

The latter monuments (i.e. the pedestals) measure in length 2°662 m., in 
breadth 1°313 and 1°328, and are divided by a space of 1°003 in such manner 
that the total front of the monument to which they belonged measures 3°645 m. 

Just beyond the westernmost pedestal the layer of tufo-giallo turns a little 
southwards and supports a plinth, which is slightly curvilinear, carrying a 
truncated cone (monolith of tufo-giallo) measuring in height 0°420 cm., and in 
diameter 0°530 em. 

Behind the cone, at a distance of 1:71 cm. from the front, and 0°420 em. from 
the side of the west pedestal, was found a broken stela of tufo, resembling the 
base of a small obelisk having bevelled angles; a characteristic, be it remarked, 
of the plinth of the pedestals. This object measures in breadth at base 0°470 to 
0518 em. It is fractured at 0°455 em. and 0°610 m. of its height, non-inclusive 
of the small portion sunken in the grooved base upon which it stood, and now 
partly stands; for it was found to be slightly wrenched askew from its base 
frame. 

On the four sides and on the bevelled edge of the south-west angle (0°053 m. 
in breadth) is inscribed the writing as represented in Plate XIX., which has 
already given rise to volumes of speculative argument, into the meaning of which 
it is manifestly outside my purpose to inquire. As Professor Ettore Pais has 
written (Nuova Antologia, fase. 669): “ We do not precisely know how much of 
the inseribed portion of the stela is missing. Possibly we have more than half of 
it, possibly less. Probably two-thirds are missing.” Professor D. Comparetti 
likewise conjectures that in total height the stela was perhaps no taller than a 
man, and was expressly made for the purpose of the inscription. These state- 
ments are sufficient to show what room there is for speculation respecting its 
inseription. With regard likewise to its probable date the writings of both these 
authorities may be profitably consulted. It will suffice me merely to attest the 
evidences yielded by the excavation of the site. 

The fracture of the stela and the maltreatment evidenced by the condition of 
the pedestals have been due to destructive operations of a very deliberate character. 
That this sacrilege was expiated by a national sacrifice there remains abundant 


proof in the layer lying above the before-mentioned uppermost gravel layer, which 
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enveloped the pedestals, cone, and stela. This may be called the “ sacrificial” 
layer. 

This layer, 0°40 m. thick on an average, is composed of ashes, charcoal, and 
humus, and is limited by a republican wall just beyond the easternmost of the 
pedestals, and again at the southern edge of the platform of tufo. It bears 
witness to the scrupulous care with which the expiation must have been carried 
out. In that sacrifice were offered numbers of sheep and goats, wild boars, anc 
some young bulls; and into its purifying flames were thrown hundreds of terra- 
cotta vases, bronzes, weights, astragals, dice, and other votive offerings. The 
most important of these latter are black (funeral) “‘ bucchero”’ of two types, one 
superior to the other. The coarser kind is thicker. The other includes a black 
head of a diminutive lion, a sky phos (ovoidal ) having on each side a human face, 
and riband handles. Numerous cenochol, olle, prete riculi, and canthari, and several! 
of the fragments, bear traces of inscriptions. 

There were also ciotoline and miniature amphore (kelebi) with column-like 
handles, of yellow and red terra-cotta, decorated with bands of red and brown 
paint, and having moulded collars. Upon one of the latter are represented three 
geese. There were likewise many “infundibuli”’ and “ ofelle”’* (with three to 
five pits, fossette), and twelve miniature bronze statuettes. 

The following comprise the “ stipe votive” taken from the spot : 

Four spindle whorls of terra-cotta, black and brown. 

Two dice of different sizes, stained green by contact with bronze. The larger 
one is made from the tibia of some animal, the hollow of which has been filled up 
[t forms an irregular cube. On the smaller one are traces of gold. The spots 
displaying the numbers are drilled circlets. 

Two beads of glass. One is yellow and brown; the other, a very beautiful 
specimen, displays blue and white stripes, with appliqué dots of chrome. 

Kighty-two weights of caleare-marnoide. Some are like pebbles, and some 
resemble pears, pierced at the apex. Three are of lead, with bronze or iron pegs 
driven in for suspension. One is of terra-cotta, wedge-shaped, and prism-like. 

One bone stylus. 

One hundred and eighty astragali (of sheep); playthings. Some have been 


rubbed smooth by handling. 


Innumerable traces of bronze ornaments. Some fibule# having lateral pro- 
tuberances (early type), rings, armlets, bracelets, iron spear-points, almost 


Severa! small bre 
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destroyed by rust, chips of smoothed Pentelic marble, 4’s Rude, weighing from 
"38 to 7} grammes. Fragments of a Greek vase (Chalcidic) referred to circa 
600 B.c. The exterior shows black figures on a red ground. Subjects: Bacchus 
(-) on mule-back, wearing a white chiton and purple hymation, and having 
a cantharos in right hand; in left, a bridle. Other fragments of the same vase 
display figures in motion: Manes (?), bridle of a quadriga, ete. This vase 
must have been 50 centimetres in diameter. It probably served as a water jug. 

An antefix of Gorgon type in terra-cotta, having curled hair, and the usual 
horrified look. A plaque of pale terra-cotta from a frieze. On this in low relief 
is represented a horse and rider. The latter wears a helmet and carries a spear. 
The background is painted red. The material contains mica and augitic crystals. 
The modelling is flat and the forms rather angular. There is a hole in it, evidently 
made before the baking. 

The jawbones of two bulls. The enamel of the teeth is fractured by the 
action of fire 

The people who sacrificed evidently considered seriously the distribution of 
their votive offerings. The most valuable objects, bronze statuettes, were found 
immediately around the cone and in front of the Cippus. The plaque was found 
at the lowest portion, while the antefix and Greek vase were found in the upper 
portion of the layer. 

Portions of three small snakes in bronze. One is complete and is represented 
in motion. 

Mixed with the sacrificial ashes were found some fragments of worked tufo 
resembling that of the pedestals, also many small fragments of the Niger Lapis, 
chips of which lie also among the tufo concrete (35 centimetres thick) which 
covers the sacrificial layer and reaches the level of the truncated apex of the cone." 
This should prove that the marble upon this spot dates back to the period of the 
sacrifice. We desire, then, to learn three things besides the meaning of the 
inscription : the date of the various monuments, the date of the expiatory sacrifice, 
and by whom the spot was desecrated. 

Behind the monuments (south-west), where lie the supposed footings of the 
Rostra Vetera, were found, even in the lowest layers, fragments of Etruscan 


” marble (marmor numidicum), together 


vases, bronze, and bits of “ giallo antico 
with a “ digitus infamis”’ (?) of white marble. 


The presence of this yellow marble in these purely Republican strata seems 


* Several small pieces of Pentelic marble worked smooth also came from the sacrificial layer. 


Sesides these were a dog's head wearing a collar, in terra-cotta, and three fragments of bone strigils. 
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at first sight abnormal, but it must be recollected that the Romans maintained 


a continuous, if limited, commerce with the north coast of Africa, even from 


the commencement of the Republic. Polybius (iii. 22) while living exiled in 


[taly, in the second century B.C., translated a text of a certain treaty concluded 


he declares the translation to have 


between Rome and Carthage s.c. 509-8, and he 


been exceptionally arduous, because the language in use then differed so greatly 


from the older one of the treaty, and that the most learned Romans of his day 


vere only able to interpret certain passages atter giving them profound attention. 


to trade in Carthaginian waters ; 


This treaty conceded to the tomans hie rise 


but they might under no pretext pass a certain promontory. If by stress of 


weather, however, they should be driven past it, they might only purchase or 
procure such necessaries as would relieve their wants and serve to repair their 
vessels. They were in such case to offer a sacrifice to the Gods, and depart within 
eight days. 

The drift of such a treaty 1s evident. ‘The 
a monopoly of the materials of African commerce. 


marble was probably one of these materials. That it must have been used, 


Carthaginians desired to retain 
The giallo, or Numidian 


pe rhaps as a sacred material, in early days, Is proved by its presence here, 


although it may have been correct to write that the first actual column of it which 


reached Rome was that erected in memory of Julius Cesar. “ Pavimenta Poenica 
marmore Numidico constrata, significat Cato, cum ait in ea, quam habuit, ne quis 
Consul bis fieret; dicere possum, quibus villa atque Aides edificate atque 


expolitz maximo opere citro atque ebore, atque pavimentis Poenicis stent.” * 
The soil at the eastern side of the lion-pedestals is supported by a low wall 


composed of squared blocks of tufo. This seems to suggest that the ancient level 


of these pedestals may have been below that of the Republican Comitium. 


It is to be remarked that the waters which run into the Cloaca Maxima 


descending close by, from the Argiletum), are lower by more than a metre 


than the subsoil waters, and these latter, on ordinary occasions, must have 
lapped the pedestals themselves. 

This seems to urge us to the conclusion that the monuments marked by 
the Cloaca. For the latter, 


has bloeked (as it now blocks) 


the Niger Lapis may be even more ancient than 
while it served to drain the valley of the For im, 


the free onward flow of the waters of infiltration (subsoil) which descend in a 
normal direction from the Capitoline Hill. That is to Say, the walls of the Cloaca, 
have acted as an impermeable 


lay 


which have been built down into the clay, 


diaphragm. 


* Cf. Festus, De S. Verhorr 242 
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The hydrostatic equilibrium disturbed twenty-four centuries ago has now 
been rectified by means of an automatic syphon, for I found myself unable to 
open a mouth into the Cloaca Maxima without interfering with some of the most 
important remains which lie under the travertine pavement of the Imperial 
Comitium. Having meanwhile explored the Cloaca Maxima and found the 
outlet of the original tufo-vaulted sewer of the Comitium (which will be cleared 
as soon as the embankment in front of 8. Adriano is removed), the entire original 
level will be excavated, and the water will thenceforward be unable to remain. 

On the south side of the tufo-platform (or frame-base) which carries the 
pedestals, and lying dead against it, is a smooth platform of squared well-fitted 
blocks of “tufo.” This extends in several layers, the principal among which 
presents the same orientation with the plinth supporting the truncated cone, which 


has (according to the magnetic meridian of Rome to-day) a declination N.W. 


LO” 3’. 

Calling to mind the fact that until the date of the first Punic War the herald 
(Accensus) of the consuls used to announce “ meridies est’ when he perceived the 
sun between the Rostra and Grecostasis, one may believe that these ten degrees 
correspond to an angle formed by the astronomic meridian and the axis of the 


‘‘ Rostra Vetera’”’ at the entrance of the Curia Hostilia. 


DOLIOLA. 


Between the above-mentioned Republican wall east of the pedestals, and the 
Cloaca Maxima (10 metres from the Niger Lapis) were found at a depth of 
2 metres under the pavement of the Comitium three vases of terra-cotta (dolia) 
of medium size. They were not thrown down, but were standing as they had 
been originally placed, and were full of soil. Mixed with the latter was found a 
vitreous paste imitation of onyx stone, resembling the pendant of a necklace. 
This recalls the passage in Varro (LL. v. 157): “ Locus ad cloacam maximam 
ubi non licet despuere, a doliolis sub terra,” According to Festus it had served 
as a hiding place for sacred objects during the Gaulish invasion. 

At a distance of three paces from north-west angle of “ Niger Lapis” toward 
the “Curia” was found a medieval well, lined with broken marbles, some of 
which, worked in meandering curves on both sides, had formed part of a Byzantine 
“transenna.”’ The well was full of burnt grass. At the bottom were found 
several fragments of vases and nine jugs, almost perfect, and most of them 


covered with a brownish green glaze. 


The Vig r 


The well, which was 6 metres deep, stoppe 
boring for geological purposes was carried « 


arenose marl such as 


boring pierced some bluish 


THE STELA 


That the broken stela with its imseription a 
were objects of especial importance is manifest 
around them were found the bronzes, ete., 
them up as it were with a garment of mourning 
nonuments which suffered during the firing of t 


Livy 


pontificum ali 


he doubted. one of those indeed of which 


etiamsl qu in commentariis 
imentis, incensa Urbe plerzeque interiere 
reminds us of another passage in the historian, 


Consultum: “ Fana omnia, quod ea hostis possediss« 
expiarenturque, expiatioque eorum in libris per d 

First of all then with regard to the stela, hay 
it, | noticed that the side facing west (where t! 
three lines, while that next it, facing north, cont 
face were likewise four lines, though written wit 
On the south 


another. 


space, and so had made use of the bevelled edge 


suggested that this bevelling was made on purpose for 


ease. Bevelling was a mode of treatment 


monuments. 


retained in Southern Italy and Greece up till tl 


nd the truncated 


hut er 


Mo 


face the writer had found 


rrequ 


The Inscription observes the hou 2TTo}! 
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eluow clay, beyond which a 
This 


, depth of 23 metres. 


leposited by fresh water. 


cone of tufo 
not only because immediately 
ause the Niger Lapis covered 
That this stela was one of the 
ity by the Gauls can scarcely 
“ Et quod, 


eplored the loss. 


publicis privatisque erant 
over, the Niger Lapis itself 
vhich he quotes a Senatus 
‘estituerentur, terminarentur, 
v1ros queereretur.” 
disengaged the soil around 
nseription begins) presented 
ned four lines. On the east 
reater care and closer to one 
himself pinched for adequate 
th-west) next it. It has been 
W riting, but that is not the 
ntly noticed in such early 
edonic° manner, such as was 


fourth century though 


examples of it in Roman inscriptions have hitherto been lacking. 


| 
To commence with the first, or 


proceeding from right to left it travels to the nort! 


thence to the south, whence it comes to its conclus 


angie. 


Lu Patai Hist ao rhe condita, lib 
> Ibid. lib. v. cap. 50 
Le. written alternately from right to left, and left 


igh in successive farrows 


western side 


t begins at the bottom, and 


thence to the east side, 
hevelled 


Sitie, 


on the south-west 


It follows the boustrophedonic manner as far as the bottom of the two first 


the course of oxen drawing a 


Lapis in the C 1t Rome. 
up. i. 
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sides, but the two first lines on side three are upside down, while the last ones 
resume the boustrophedonic manner. On the fourth side the words start as if for 
a new sentence from the bottom and then ascend. 

‘I'wo distinct hands may be detected in the inscription, one technically more 
advanced than the other. It is, in fact, evident that the letters M and B in 
certain lines are superior to the same letters in others. The letter B does not 
occur anywhere in the inscription, but there is no reason to attribute its absence 
to any cause but accident. 

The letters resemble those of the most ancient inscriptions belonging to 
Etruria Maritima. Professor Gamurrini points out that the alphabet of this 
inscription corresponds very precisely to that of the Formello Vase, with the 
exception of the letter S, which on the stela displays two forms, both differing from 
that on the vase. The latter is considered to belong to the sixth century B.C., 
while Professor Gamurrini at least considers the former may be attributed to the 
first half of the seventh century. This, if correct, might give it a date anterior 


by two centuries to that of the Fibula Praenestina.” The letters in fact may be 
described almost equally well as Phoenician, Archaic Greek, or Etruscan. If we 
go back to s.c. 890, and the date of the Moabite Stone, it becomes clear how 
strong is the family resemblance of all these alphabets, as if derived immediately 
from a common ancestor. The Etruscan characters must have been familiar to 
the Romans both from very early days and until very late, and it will be 
recalled that Pliny speaks of a sacred oak of great age as flourishing in the 
Vatican region, which was inscribed with Etruscan letters of bronze. Professor 
Gamurrini concludes that Rome obtained her alphabet not only from the Etruscans, 
but more precisely from the Etruscans of Cere. It remains, however, a question 
which epigraphists are scarcely yet in a position to answer: How long did 
archaic epigraphy survive in ancient Rome? In consequence of inability to 
answer this question decisively it is found that while certain epigraphists claim 
for the stela an antiquity as remote as the seventh century B.c., others would 
assign to it a date no earlier than the fourth. But one thing remains certain 
about it, namely, that to whichever of these periods it may be ultimately assigned, 
it survives for us as the oldest and most venerable example of Roman epigraphy 


yet discovered." 


« “ The first idea which presents itself on seeing this inscription, not written on a wall or on a 
tablet of metal, but on a ‘stela,’ isolated in such a place as the Comitium, is that it ought to relate 
to the very spot, to its sanctity and inviolability, and, in fact, it is practically beyond doubt that this 
and no other is the subject of the writing.” Dom® Comparetti, in Sulla Iscrizione Arcaica del Comizio 


Romano. 1899. Notizie e Sind 
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X.—A Notice of the [udus Triwmphorum and some Early Italian Card Games ; 
with some Remarks on the Origin of the Game of Cards. By Roser 
STEELE, Hsq., F.S.A. 


Read 3lLst May, 1900 


Tue earliest mention of cards occurs in 1377, and their history during the next 
century is obscure. Card playing seems to have become a popular vice very soon, 


since it is said to have been prohibited by the Synod of Langres in 1404. In 1423 
cards equally with dice were the object of a celebrated sermon by St. Bernardin 
of Sienna at Bologna. The saint attributes the invention of games of chance to 
the devil, and gives a list of games of chance, m 


most of which were played with 
dice and a backgammon board. 


A manuscript volume of sermons, now in m 


possession, written circa 1450-70, 
contains a passage of some importance for the history of card games. 


It oceurs 
in a sermo perutilis de ludo, under the sub-heading [di Inductio, f. 208 


Ad cujus evidentiam queritur, quis invenit ludum? Respondeo quod tria sunt genera 
ludorum fortune, viz.: Taxillorum, Cartularum, et Triumphorum. Que omnia secundum 
Thom. &c. et multos alios, a dyabolo inventa sunt ut potest patere discurrendo per singula 
hoe modo. 


Nam in primitiva ecclesia per omnes tates fuerunt hedificati 


episcopatus, 
eCCcilesle 


parochiales, et capelle, et ordinaverunt epis im et sacerdotes parochiales et 


capellanos et sacristas retinentes reliquias sanctorum et altaria et calices et hostias. Et 
omnes fideles concurrebant ad ecclesias et maxime in Nativitate Domini. Et tanta erat laus 
aer replebantur laudibus. 
(Juos interrogavit magnus 


Tune surrexit quidam dyabolus nomine Azarus et dixit t 


divina cum canticis organis &c. quod totus mundus et 


Et exinde 
demones fugerunt ad infernum. 


Lucifer qua de causa fugissent. 


in ordinem dicte fuge parabolice. 
Sed si tu vis mihi obte rare, ego faci: srvertere quicquid illi fecerunt in cont shiz 
1 l ID te mperare, ego taciam pe rverters juicqui Tecerunt in contumeiam 
dei et tui ipsius amorem.’ ‘ Et quid facies,’ inquit ille? ‘ Constituam,’ ait, ‘ 
VOL LVII. 


in civitatibus et 
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castris et villis episcopatum seu baratariam, et episcopum baraterium verum. Et in nocte 
Nativitatis Domini plus veniret ad ecclesiam nostram quam ad ecclesiam Dei. Et ecclesie 
nostre parochiales erunt taberne. Et sacerdotes erunt tabernarii, et capelle nostre erunt 
apothece, et capellani erunt apothecarii. Et sacristie nostre erunt domus macellariorum ubi 
stabunt reliquie nostre, seu taxilli, ossa nostrarum sanctarum bestiarum. Et carte erunt 
ymagines, Altare erit banchum. Lapis consecratus erit tabulerium. Calix erit cyathus 
vini. Hostia erit ducatus aureus. Missale nostrum erit taxillus: carte hujus missalis erunt 
cartule et triumphi.’ Qui quidem taxillus habet 21 punctos dyabolo consecratos. Qui quidem 
puncti 21 sunt gradus unius scale descedentis in inferum. Et nota quod quilibet taxillus 
habet 6 stantias: in quibus collocati sunt isti gradus; qui designant 21 ludos fortune quibus 
utitur lusor, et sunt nomina demonum. 

Nam in prima stantia est unus punctus quod dicitur As nomen dyabolicum. Et quando 
vocat “as,” vocat dyabolom ut adjuvet se frangere spatulas. 

In secunda stantia sunt duo puncti, designantes duos ludos quorum primus dicitur 
Scartago, secundus Assobini, duo nomina demonum. 

In tertia stantia tres sunt puncti, quorum primus dicitur Sozo (vel ydiomate nostro 
Scartabellare, ladus cartalarum valde damnosus), nomen illius demonis sic vocati. Et quando 
barateus potest, dicit, “Tra a quilli.” Et tune socius ait, ‘Sozo, diavolo,’ honorando 
auctorem suum. Et socius respondit, ‘Chel te possa portare et cavarte uno ochio, et 
strascinarte per questa scala.’ Secundus punctus dicitar Azaro (vel potius, La Basseta, 
ludus cartularum qui ponit lusorem al basso). Tertius Sequentia. Iste ludus fit cum tabulis. 

In quarta stantia sunt quatuor puncti qui significant quatuor ludos. Quorum primus 
dicitur Menoretto curto. id est, ad furchas ante senectutem. Secundns dicitur Venoretto longo. 
id est, ad hospitale toto tempore vite sue. Tertius dicitur Sharaglio, id est tutta la roba. 
(Juartus Sharaglino, id est, lain e lo corpo. 

In quinta stantia sant quinque puncti figurantes quinque ludos. Quorum primus dicitur 
Perdi o vinci. Secundus dicitur Sette o sey. Tertius Buffa Aragiato, aut Ronfa, id est 
desconza hay la borsa (del buffa aragiato). Et est crudelis Indus, quia multos ducit ad 
paupertatem. Quartus dicitur Scarga lasino. id est quicquid habet in domo. Et remansit 
nudus et levis. Quintus A uno tracto e mezo, Aliter In quinta sunt Ronfa, ludus cartularum, 
Crica ludus trium cartularum. (‘Cruca’ melius sonaret. Nam in lingua sclava dicitur panis ; 
quia lndit panem filiorem. Et Iudit hoe ludo dando cartulasa3a3.) Milaneso; vel al 50, (ad 
quem numerum qui citius pervenerint cum cartulis lucrantur), ludus cartularum novus. 
Faleinelle (sive, A la terza a la quarta) ludus cartularum. Fuzro, volve cartam in principio. 
Ludus cartularum noviter inventus. Sed interpone / post f, quid fit fluxus. Et significat 
instabilitatem denariorum, quia sicut fluxus emittat sanguinem hominis sic ludus, &c.) 

In sexta stantia sunt sex puncti, significantes sex alios ludos. Quorum primus dicitur 
Spagnolo reverso, et est Iudus alearum. Secundus dicitur Al trenta per forza. Tertius, 
Ochaba cha (or da) lasso. Quartus, Lo im pe riale. Quintus, Passa el diece. Sextus, A chi non 


piace la volta la dia al compayno. (Vel. Haun tracto e mezo). Et omnia ista sunt nomina 


demonum. 
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Et ista est ratio quod homines plus blasfemant in ludis quam in aliis, quia tot demones 
yvocant ad sui ruinam quot puncti sunt in dadis. Et quum omnes perdant in ludo, opinio est 
quod illi denarii—ubi est sanguis viscerum Dei, Christi, et sanctorum—reserventur in 
nanibus dyabolorum, qui eos distribuunt desperatis petentibus pecunias a demonibus. 
Habebit melius punctum et socius pejus—et tamer id veniet. Et multototiens pones 
manum in tabulerio dicens ‘ Nolo quo modo valeat e tractus et veniet.” Et quando 
non pones, veniet illud socii. Et tune blasfemabis Et ultimo omnes erunt scentati in 


paupertate, et requiescent pro majori parte in furchis. Cavete igitur a ludis nisi, &e. 


De secundo ludorum genere scilicet cartularum ad ) quod 81 lusor cogitaret quod in 
‘artulis significatum est, forte ab eis cavaret. Nam in cartulis quadruplex differentia est. [bi 
nam sunt denarii per manus lusorum discurrentes. Et hoe significat instabilitatem pecunie 
n lusore, quia debes cogitare, quando intras in ludum, quod denarii tui ibunt in manam horam 
eo quod perdes. Sunt et Cuppe ad ostendendam paupertatem ad quam ita deveniet lusor, 
quod carens cypho ad bibendum utetur cuppa. Sunt et bastoni. Lignum est arridum ad 
insinuandam siccitatem divine gratie in lusore. Sunt postremo et enses ad declarandum 
brevitatem vite lusoris quia plerumque occidunt, &c. Nullum enim genus peccatorum est 
ita desperatum sicut lusorum. Quando perdit et non potest habeve desideratum punctum, 
cartulam, vel triumphum, percutit crucem in denario, blasfemando Deum vel sanctos, cum 
rabie projiciente taxillos dicendo suipsomet. ‘Che me sia moza la mano,’ &c. Facillime 
rascitur socio ridenti, et continuo in contumelias surgit et percutiunt se, &c. O lusor 
hgurate, age primam, quia male finies." 

De tertio ludorum genere, scilicet triumphorum. Non est res in hoe mundo quod pertineat 
ad ludum tantum Deo odibilis sicut ludus triumphorum. Apparet enim in eis omnis turpitudo 
Christiane fidei ut patebit per ipsos discurrendo, Nam dicuntur triumphi, sic, ut creditur, a 
dyabolo inventore intitulati, quia in nullo alio ludo ita triamphat cum animarum perditione, sic 
in isto. In quo non solum Deus, angeli, planete, et virtutes cardinales vituperose ponuntur 
et nominantur, verum et luminaria mundi, scilicet Papa et Imperator, compelluntur, quod 
absurdum est, cum maximo dedecore Christanorum, in ludum intrare. Sunt enim 21 triamphi 
qui 21 gradus alterius scale in profundum inferi mittentis 

Primus dicitur El bagatella (et est omnium inferior). 2, Imperatrix. 3, Imperator. 
t, La papessa (O miseri quod negat Christiana fides). 5, El papa (O pontifex cur, &c. qui 
debet omni sanctitate polere, et isti ribaldi faciunt ipsorum capitaneum). 6, La temperentia. 


7. L’amore. 8. Lo caro triumphale (vel mundus parv 


), La forteza. 10, La rotta (id est 


regno, regnavi, sum sine regno). 11, El gobbo. 12, Lo impichato. 13, La morte. 14, El 
diavolo. 15, La sagitta. 16, La stella. 17, Laluna. 18, El sole. 19, Lo angelo. 20, La 
justicia. 21, Ei mondo (cice Dio Padre). 0, El matto sie nulla (nisi velint). 


The importance of this notice is that it shows that the game of triumphs 
was recognised as distinct from games of cards, and ranked with dice and cards 
as a subdivision of the instruments of gaming. 


a These two paragraphs seem to have been notes t expanded by the preacher 
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Before entering on the discussion of these statements the terms used may 
be defined. A tarot or tarrocchi pack consists of four suits of cards, each with 
four court cards, king, queen, knight, and knave, and ten plain cards, ace to ten. 
The suit marks are deniers, cups, swords, and clubs. 

It has further twenty-two triumphs (trionfi, attuti, or atouts), figure cards, 
of which the subjects seem to have remained invariable since their invention, 
though their order has suffered some slight modification. It has seventy-eight 
cards in all. <A minchiate or germini pack consists of a tarot pack with the 
addition of nineteen more atouts, the four elements, twelve signs of the zodiac, Xe. 
It has ninety-seven cards. 

A tarochino pack resembles a tarot pack, but suppresses 2, 3, 4, 5, and some- 
times 6; there are sixty-two cards in the modern and fifty-eight in the old pack. 

The game of tarot is still played in North Italy (Genoa, Piacenza, etc.), in 
Austria, Switzerland, and Central and Southern France. 

Minchiate is played in Florence and in Southern Italy. 

Tarochino is, as far as I know, no longer played. 

The method of playing the modern game may be found in the following 
works: Le Jeu de Tarots (Besancon, 1895, ete.). Baretti, Account of Italy (London, 
1769). Sorel, Maison Academique des Jeux (Paris, 1665). Brunetti, Ginocho della 
Minchiate (17 17). Voyage Pune Francois en Italie 1765-6 (Venice, 1769). t.v. p- 157 
From Vive’s Dialogues it appears that triumphs were dealt counter clockwise, 
from right to left. It seems to have been a game like whist, with a permanent 
set of trumps, and a complicated counting of values after. In two of the suits 
(deniers and cups) the numeral cards reversed their values, 7.e. the 9 captured 
the 10, ete. 

From the quotation we publish it appears that the twenty-two trionfi or atouts 
of the tarot pack were in the middle of the fifteenth century regarded as distinct 
from the cards of the ordinary whist pack, and only later amalgamated with it to 
form a full 72-card pack. As this is contrary to the received opinion that the 
tarot pack was, in some modification or other, the form in which playing cards 
were introduced into Europe, it becomes necessary to examine the grounds on 
which this opinion is based. 

The accepted view, as stated by Merlin (Origine des Cartes a jouer, Paris, 
1869), is that the prototypal cards or naibis were figures similar to those of the 
so-called Mantegna cards; that from these the minchiate and tarot packs were 
derived with the addition of numeral cards from some unaccounted-for source ; 


that in turn the trionfi were discarded, leaving the ordinary pack. This view is 


[So 
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vitiated by the statements of Johannes Teutonicus, of which Merlin was ignorant, 
and by the totally unjustified assumption that because the Mantegna cards use 
medieval attributes of the cardinal virtues, &c., they existed as a body in medieval 
times. 

The earliest mention of playing cards is in the treatise of Johannes 
Teutonicus, de moribus et disciplina humani conversationis* described by Sir E. A. 
Bond in the Atheneum, 19 Jan. 1878. It describes the /udus cartarum, of four 
suits, each with a king, two marschalli, and ten plain cards. The date of the 
introduction of the game is given as 1377 for Switzerland or W. Germany, and 
that the game is still susceptible of alteration, and therefore newly introduced, 
is shown by the alterations proposed, additions of court cards, ete. Not the 
slightest hint of the existence of the trienfi is given. 

379.—Covelluzzo speaks only of naibi, the game of cards. 

1380.—The ordinance of Nuremburg speaks only of the game of cards. 

1592.—The payment of Gringonneur for three jeux de cartes, 56 sols, 
The cards known 


is not 


sufficient for figure-work, such as painting three sets of trionfi. 

as “ cartes de Charles VI.” are obviously Italian of the late fifteenth century. 
1423.—The sermon of St. Bernardine of Sienna speaks expressly of the four 

suits of cards, deniers, cups, swords, and clubs, and of the court cards, but gives 


no hint of the existence of trionfi. He assumes the identity of cards and naibi: 


“‘charticellas seu naibos,” “ participes ex naibis seu carticellis.” 

1459.—St. Antoninus of Florence similarly speaks of them: “de chartis vel 
naibis,” ‘*de factoribus et venditoribus alearum et taxillarum et chartarum seu 
naiborum.”’ 

1441.—The decree of the magistrates of Venice prohibiting the import of 
foreign cards does not hint at the existence of trion/i. 

A certain amount of evidence in the opposite direction exists. Most of it 
was brought together by Cicognara. It consists of 

(1) A copy of an inscription on a painting at Bologna. 

(2) A set of painted cards existing in Milan in 1851. 

(3) A statement of Decembrio. 

Dealing with these in reverse order : 

(3) Decembrio’s statement is that Philip Maria Visconti amused himself at 
various games, and often with “that kind of game which is made with painted 
images,” so that he bought a “complete game for 1500 seudi d’or painted by 


Marziano da Tortone, his secretary, who had depicted with admirable perfection 


® BLM. Eg. 2419, and Vienna, CCCXXII Denis 
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and the greatest skill the images of the gods with the figures of animals and birds 
at their feet.” With Merlin (p. 54) we think that this description answers to the 
so-called “cards of Mantegna,” and is plainly inapplicable to the tarot pack. 
Decembrio, too, writes after Visconti’s death in 1447. 

(2) These cards are described by Cicognara at second hand, and from the 
description he gives of them they are Minchiate cards. The pack is nearly com- 
plete, but has instead of two of the knaves two female attendants. One of the 
cards, “ Amore,” is said to prove the date (Plate XX. fig. 1). The pavilion is 
bordered with shields, bearing alternately a white cross on a red ground and the 
viper of the Visconti. It has been said that the former is the badge of Pisa, and of 
Beatrice di Guglielmo Ventimiglia Lascaris, conte di Tenda, widow of Faccino Cana 
of Pisa, who married Philippo Maria Visconti in 1413, and was beheaded in 1418. 
Cicognara says the arms are those of Pavia. Merlin recognises them as the 
arms of Beatrice of Pisa. As a matter of fact they are the arms of Savoy, 
and if they Lave any meaning of the kind presumed, show that the cards were 
painted after Visconti’s marriage with the daughter of the Duke of Savoy, i.e. 
between 1427 and 1447. The armour on the card engraved by Cicognara (tav. x.) 
would be dated about 1440 (Plate XX. fig. 2). 

(1) Cieognara says that in Bologna, “in casa Fibbia,” there is a picture of 
Francesco Anteminelli Castracani Fibbia, son of Giovanni, son of Castruccio di 
Lucca, inventor of the game of Tarochino, and allowed by the magistracy to place 
the arms of Fibbia on the (Jueen of Clubs, and those of Bentivoglio, his wife’s 
family, on the Queen of Deniers. He died in 1419. 

Inquiry has failed to verify the existence of this picture, or the existence of 
any cards bearing these arms before 1700, when Guis. Maria Mitelli engraved a set 
of great rarity having the Bentivoglio Saw on the Queen of Deniers. 

We are led then to the conclusion: 

(1) That a modification of the whist-pack as now known was the first form 
in which cards were introduced to Europe, cire. 1377. 

(2) That the tarots, trionfi, or atutti, were regarded as a separate game from 
cards at any rate in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

(3) That there is some uncertain evidence to show that early in the fifteenth 
century other forms of painted cards were in existence which may have served as 
sources of the archetypal tarot pack, and that a pack corresponding to the 


minchiate pack was painted in the second quarter of the century. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Carps or THE T 


PACK. 


. MS c. 1630 (A Va her Fre Piacenza modern Genoa modern 
| QO EI matto stultus le fol Lie t Il matto il matto 
i ] El bagatella minimus e bateleur Le | Il bagatella il bagatto 
2 Imperatrix imperatrix la papesse la papes La papessa la papessa 
3 Imperator imperator lemperatris limperatrice limperatrice 
La papessa papissa lempreur l'imperatore peratore 
5 El papa summus pon- le pape Le pa Il papa il papa 
tifex 
6 Latemperentia temperantia lamoreux l’amou Gli amanti gli amanti 
7 L’amore curTrus le chariot Le char t I! carro il carro 
& Locarotrium- amor justice Just La Guistizia la giustizia 
phale, mundus 
parvus 
9 La forteza propugnaculum lermite lermite l'eremita l'eremita 


La rotta 


El gobbo 

Lo impichato 
La morte 

diavolo 


La sagitta 


rota fort nunae 


senex 
patibulum 
mors 
diabolus 


ignis 


la roue de 
tortue Fortune 


force la fores 


le pendu 


tem perance 


le diable 


tenperar ce 


Rout della for 


la forza 
l‘appeso 
lo specchio 
la temperan 


il diavolo 


ruota della 
fortuna 


la forza 
80 
la morte 
la temperanza 


il diavolo 


16 La stella stella la maison dieu la mais la torre la torre 
17 La Luna luna stoille lest« le stelle le stelle 
18 El sole sol la lane la lune la luna la luna 
19 Lo angelo angelas le soleel le sole Il sole il sole 

2 La justicia justicia le jugement Le juger il giudizio lVangelo 
21 El mondo mundus le monde le mond il mondo il mondo 


(Dio Padre) 


| 
| 
| 
ll | 
12 le pendn 
L3 
14 
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APPENDIX II. 


List or Carps or THe on Pacr. 


The names in parentheses are supplied from Ant. Malatesta, La Sfinge, Florence, 1683. 


The last five cards are not numbered. 


O matto, 

1 bagatello (l’uno papino). 

2 re, or grand duc, or empress (papa due). 
3 imperatore, or emperor of the west (papa tre). 
4 imperatrice, or emperor of the east, or pope (papa quattro). 
5 Vamore (papa cinque). 

6 temperantia. 

forteza. 

8 justizia. 

9 rota. 

10 caro (viva viva). 

11 gobbo. 

12 impichato, or traditore. 

13 la morte. 

14 el diavolo. 

15 la torre (detto la casa del diavolo). 

16 speranza (la prima salamandra). 

17 prudenzia (la seconda salamandra). 

18 fides (la terzo salamandra). 

19 charitas (la quarta salamandra). 

20 ignis. 

21 aqua. 

oe terra. 

23 aer. 

24 libra. 

25 virgo. 


26 scorpio. 
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27 aries. 

28 capricornus. 

29 sagittarius (chiron). 

30 cancer. 

31 pisces. 

32 aquarius 

33 leo 

34 taurus. 

5 gemini. 
stella (prima aria). 
luna (secunda aria). 
sole (terza aria). 
il mondo (quarta aria). 


fama volans, or langelo or la trombe (quinta aria). 


An account of the game of minchiate is given by Robert Smith in 
Archaeologia for 1803 (xv. 140) extracted from a treatise, “ Regole generali del 
gioco dé lle minchiate, con diverse istruzioni br facili per bene imparare a 
giuocarlo. In Firenze. 1781,” which he presented to the Society, together with 


a pack of minchiate cards. 
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MS 


«as 

2 scartago 

assobini 

80Z0, scarta- 


bellare 
5 azaro, la bas- 
seta 
6 ntia 
4 menoretto curto 


menoretto longo 


sharaglio 


10 sharaglino 

ll Perde o vinci 

12 Sette or sey 

13. Ronfa, Buffa 
aragiato 

14 Scarga lasino 

15 <A uno tracto 
e mezo 

16 emea 

17. muilaneso 

falcinelle 

19 fuxo 

20) spagnolo reverse 

21 al trente per 
forza 

22 ochaba da lasso 


4 lo Lm pe riale 


Passa el dece 
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Lists oF Games or Cuance mostty Carp GAmMEs. 


(Names in Italics are Dice Games.) 


sernardino, 
1440 


Testa 

Sbatalio 
Sharalio 
Minoreto 
Se que ntia 


agnolo 


verso 
Badolos 
Rapello 
Zoz0 
Zarro 


French trans., 1520, 
le glic 

le flux 

le tourment 

le regnette 
trente et ung 


la ronfle 


Cardan, 
1550 


Fluxada 
Silerium, (ego 

habeo) 
(uadriginta 
Triginta unum 
Baseta 
Cricones 
Fortune 
Industrie 
Triumphi 
Triumfeti 
Sequenti«e 
Sequentium 
Tarochi 
Centum 
Trapola 

( Veneto ludo) 
Romfa 


Scaltare 


sellejo. 


1600, 


Mutationes 
Gloria 
Rumphe 
Peres 
Centum et 
unum 
Mercator 


Panqua dolo 
male rupta 
Infidelis proxi- 

mus 
Sequens 
Clamor 


Triumphus 


Garzoni. 
1585, 


tarocchi 
primiera 
cili col bresci- 

ano bruscando 
de 


anta al 


una quar- 


meno 
per volta 
trionfetti 
trappola 
flusso 
flussata 
bassetta 
cricca 
trenta 
quaranta 
minoretto 


trenta un 


forza 


per 


per Amore 
Raus 

carta del mer- 
cante 

andare a piscare 

cede bonis 

herbette 

sequentia 

chiamare 

tre 

duo 

dare cartaccia 


bancho fallito 


dadi da tavel 
quer da farina 
sca ‘ciar lasino 
toccadiglio 
sharaglino 

tre dadi 


8anIO 


‘a rd Ga WES ; 


Modern Italian. 


Briscolla 
Tresette 
Calabresella 
Banco Falleto 
Rossa e Nera 
Scaraceoccia 
Scopa 
Spizzica 
Faraone 
Zecchinetto 
Mercante 
Fiera 


in 


La Bazzica 
Ruba Monte 
Uomo Nero 


La Paura 
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IV, 


REFERENCES TO CarpDs. 


The following are the chief authentic references to the game: 


1377.—See MS. of Johannes Teutonicus, De m 
Mus. Brit. Eg. 2419). 
1379.—* Dicendo il Covelluzzo (d. 1480) alla p. 28 
gioco delle carte che venne de Seracenia e chiamas 
Feliciano Bussi, [storia della « 
1384.—“ Auzgenommen rennen mit Pferder, Scl 


Pretspil, und Kugela, nonb einen Pfenink zw 


et diserplina humani conversationis» 


tergo, Anno 1379 fu recato in Viterbo 
naib,’ 
i Viterbo (fo. Rome, 1742 . 213. 
en mit Armbrusten, Carten, Schof- 


en zu vier poten.” Pflichtbuch of 


", von Murr, Journ, zur Kuntzgesch, 2 Th. s. 99. 


1392.—Compte de Poupart: “a Jacquemin Gring 
cartes 4 or et diverses couleurs, de plusieurs devises, 
son esbattement, lvj. sols parisis.”’ 
Menestrier, Bibliotheque use et 
1293.—Chronica di Giovanni 
dadi; fa de giuochi, che usano i fanciulli, 
coderdone, e simili.”’ 


[storia Florentina di Ricordan 


nneur, peintre, pour trois jeux de 


ir porter devers ledit seigneur pour 


tructive (Trevoux, 1704), ii. 175. 
are a zara, ne ad altro giuoco d) 


alla trottola, a’ ferri, a’ naibi, a’ 


Malespini (4to. Florence, 171%), f. 270 


1404.—Synod of Langres forbids card playing. 
Bouchel L. Decretoruwm Eccl. 
C. 14] 1.—Decembrio, Vita Ph iluppr Maria: V ies 


modis ab adolescentia usus est Phillippus Maria ; 


plerumque eo ludi genere qui ex imaginibus depict 
adeo, ut integrum earum ludum mille et quin 
Martiano Terdonensi ejus secretario, qui deorum 
et avium miro ingenio summaque industria perfecit 


quam alea lusit.” 


c. 1419.—“ In casa Fibbia, una delle piu cosy 
quadro, ove é dipinta la figura in piedi di un ant 


la seguente iscrizione. 


fo. Paris, 1609), t. xix. |. vi. ec. 1. 
itis, cap. Ixi.: “ Variis etiam ludend: 
odo pila se exercebat, nunc follicule 
t, In quo praecipue oblectatus est 
aureis emerit, auctore vel in primis 
es subjectasque his animalium figuras 


Solemnibus quoque diebus nonnun- 


vm Italicarum Seriptores, xx. 1013. 
Famiglie di Bologna, esiste un gran 


di questa stirpe, e sotto vi si lew 


Fibbia, Principe di Pisa, Monte- 


— 
Nuremburg. 
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giori, e Pietra Santa, e Signore di Fucecchio, figlio di Giovanni, nato di Castruccio Duca di 
Lucca, Pistoja, Pisa, e fuggito in Bologna, dattosi a Bentivogli, fu fatto Generalissimo delle 
Armi Bolognesi, e il primo di questa Famiglia, che fu detto in Bologna dalle Fibbie; ebbe 
per moglie Francesca figlia di Giovanni Bentivogli. Inventore del Gioco del Tarocchino in 
sologna, dalli xiv Riformatori della Citta ebbe il privilegio di porre Varma Fibbia nella 
Regina di Bastoni e quella della Moglie nella Regina di Danari. Nato l’anno 1360, morto 
1419.” 
Cicognara, Memorie Spettante alla Storia della Caleografia (8vo, Prato, 1831), 137. 
1423.—Sermon of St. Bernardin of Sienna against card playing at Bologna. 
1427-47.—The minchiate cards of the Countess Aurelia Visconti Gonzaga of Milan 
(1831). 
1430.—Amadeus VIII. of Savoy forbids card playing (except to ladies for pins, 
spinolis). 
1440.—St. Bernardin of Sienna writes his sermons: “ Nec deficere volo officiis meis 
Breviaria ac Diurna, quae esse jubeo charticellas seu naibos, in quibus variae figurae 
fingantur, sicut fieri solet in breviariis Christi; quae figuram in eis mystica praefigurent 
ut puto: Denarii avaritiam, Baculi stultitiam seu caninam saevitiam, Calices seu Copae 
ebrietatem et gulam, Enses odium et guerram, Reges et Reginae praevalentes in nequitiis 
supra dictis, milites etiam inferiores et superiores luxuriam et sodomiam aperta fronte pro- 
clamant, &c. &e. 
Opera (fo. Venice, 1591), Sermo xlij. A. I. cap. IL, III. cap. Il. & IIL, ete. 
1441.—Decree of Magistrates of Venice prohibiting importation of playing cards. 
“ MCCCCXLI addi xi Octubrio. Conciosiaché carte e mestier delle carte, e figure stampide 
che se fanno in Venezia, ¢ venudo a total deffection, e questo sia per la gran quantita de 
carte da zugar, figure depente stampide, le qual vien fatte defuora dé Venezia.” etc. etc. . 
Cicognara, op. cit. 236-7. 
1457.—S. Antoninus of Florence: “ Et idem videtur de chartis vel naibis.”” “ Unde in 
chartis sive naibis sunt figurae non solum baculorum, denariorum, cupparum, sed et gladiorum, 
&c.” “ De factoribus et venditoribus alearum et taxillarum et chartarum seu naiborum.” 
8. Antonini, Summa Theol. (fo. Verona, 1740), II. 23, p. 315, 324, 326. 
‘cose prohibite come e dadi o carte liscio & simili.” 
S. Antonini, Curam illius habe (Florence, 1481), f. 48 vo. 
1463.—Importation of playing cards into England forbidden. 3 Ed. IV. c. 4. 
c. 1480.—Cartes dits Charles VI. Bibl. Nat. Paris. 
1481.—Platina. “ Ludus fit talis, tessera, scacho, chartis variis imaginibus pictis.” 
B. Platina, De tuenda valetudine (4°, Basle, 1541). 
1484.—“ In quest’ anno il nostro Antonio de Cicognara eccellente pittore de’ quadri et 
bravo miniatore minid et dipinsi uno magnifica mazzo de carte dette de’ Tarocchi, da me 
veduto, et ne fece presente all’ Ill°. et R°. Mons. Ascanio M*. Sforza.” (Grandson of Philippo 


M. Visconti). 
Bordigallo, Chronache di Cremona in Cicognara, op. cit. 158. 
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APPENDIX 


AccoUNT OF THE Visconti CaARps. 


Cicognara op, cit. 151. 


I] ginoco de’ Tarocchi eseguito pel duca Filippo Maria si discosta in qualche modo ; 
sebbene non essenzialmente da quello in uso oggidi presso gl’ Italiani, e i Tedeschi, come 


puo vedersi per quest’ ultimi nell’ opera di Breitkopf stampata in Lipsia nel 1724 in 4. 


Primieramente il seme o palo dei Bastoni espresso nei giuochi comuni con una sorta di 


scettri o rami d’albero, in questo rappresenta delle fre ntrecciate nel modo solito in simili 
Carte. Le figure pero dei bastoni tengono in mano una sorta di mazza aurata in luogo della 
freccia. E da osservarsi inoltre che le figure di ciascun seme in questo giuoco sono cinque 
e non quattro come in quegli altri conosciuti, vedendovisi ora raddoppiato il fante, ora il 
cavallo, variando il sesso, essendo probabile che la mancanza del fante maschio nel palo di 
spade e altre figure in altri pali siano vere mancanze accidentali per carte smarrite, 0 non 


per disposizione del giuoco, mancandovi pure il 3. di denari, mentre sono compite le carte 
minori degli altri tre pali. 
Secondo il giuoco ora in uso, nella classe dei trionfi o Taroechi, sembra che in questo 


antico mazzo ne manchino undici oltre la figura del matto. Ma non portando queste carte 


impresso il numero, come vedesi nelle nostre o in que pubblicate da Breitkopf, e da Court 
de Gibelin, sarebbe forse troppo azzardato il voler precisar le mmancanze positive, molto piu 
se riflettasi a qualche varieta che tra queste figure s’ incontra in confronto alle rappresen- 
tazioni delle nostre. 

Dopo le quali osservazioni preliminari descrivonsi le carte, principiando dai trionfi, che i 
Lombardi chiamino per antonomasia Tarocchi e li Francesi Atous. 


II. Religione o piuttosto la fede. Matrona sedente di fronte vestita d’ oro, e d’ armellina, 


colla destra indica il calice, cul é sovrap posta l’ ostia sacra, e colla sinistra impugna la croce 


Al basso vedesi escir la figura di un re con una corona d’ oro sul capo. Al piedi della Religine 
si vedone le vestigie d‘una leggenda troppo mancante per esser letta, ma le poche lettere 
visibili danno sufficiente motivo per crederlo il nome dell’ autore Martiano . . . Notisi che 
nei giuochi moderni, ed in quello illustrato da Court de Gebelin si vede come abbiamo poc’ 
anzi esposto, rappresentata la Papessa, ed in quello di Breitkopf, forse imitato da quello che 
trovasi usato nella Germania protestante, alla Papessa, si vede sostituita Giunone ; siccome 
al Papa vedesi surrogato Giove. 

III. Imperatrice. Figura matronale incoronata, tutta vestita d’oro, e d’ armellino, 
sedente con scettro nella destra, e con stemma imperiale nella sinistra. E accompagnata da 
quattro damigelle variamente vestite, ma tutte di proporzioni per meta minori della figura 


dell’ Imperatrice, a guisa che pingevansi e sco); in quel tempo i devoti presso le 


imagini. Sul manto della damigella a destra inferior si leggesi scritto a caratteri d’ oro. 


Deus propicio Imperatori. 
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[V. Imperatore. Figura virile sedente in trono, tutta coperta d’ armatura di ferro, 
tranne il capo che e coperto da un gran cappello fatto a ventaglio piumato, sul quale e 
dipinta in nero l Aquila imperiale, che e ripetuta, ma in oro, nell’ armatura verso il petto 
Tiene nella destra lo scettro, e la sinistra posata sovra un globo aureo. Sono d’ intorno ad 
esso collocati quattro paggetti vagamente a variamente vestiti, uno dei quali inginocchiato 
a’ piedi del trono porta nelle mani la corona d’ oro Sulla sopratunica alla destra inferiore e 
scritto il motto a bon droit, che vedesi far parte degli stemmi de’ Visconti, scritto anche 
intorno alla bianca colomba radiata nel prezioso Messale donato da Gio. Galeazzo conte di 
Virtu alla Basilica Ambrosiana. I] qual motto noi abbiamo anche riferito nella Storia della 
Scultura, allor che accadde di descrivere illustrare la bellissima porta scolpita da Michelozzo 
per uno dei palazzi di questa insigne famiglia, la quale vedesi adorna di tali stemmi, emblemi, 
o Devises, siccome era costume, e puo ben anche oggi vedersi conservatissima in Milano 
nella strada dei Bossi (Plate XX. fig. 2). 

VI. Amore. Amore bambino, cogli occhi bendati, e volando fa cadere due strali iufocata 
sopra due sposi, che stanno sul piano stingendosi le destre innanzi ad una tenda, i cui pan- 
neyggiamenti alzati sul davanti lasciano vedere il talamo nuziale. 
il duca Filippo Maria, a cui somigliano anche i tratti della fisonomia, cel capo orneto di 


Le figure degli sposi sono 


ampio cappello a ventaglio, e sul quale e scritto !] solito motto ‘a bon droit’: V altra dovrebb’ 
essere la sua prima moglie Beatrice Tenda vedova di Facino Cane, e gia avanzata in eta. 
Probabilmente si e voluto alludere dall’ artefice al cognome della sposa, colla strana idea di 
porre il letto nuziale entro una tenda, ed ella parentela del primo marito col cane che le sta 
a’ piedi. Sul cielo del padiglione e scritto esternamente in caratteri d’ oro la parola Amor. 
I] bordo poi del medesimo e formato tutto da una continuazione di scudetti blaconici, alter- 
nando lo stemma Visconti con quelli di Pavia, ch’ e quasi simile a quello di Milano, cioe una 
croce bianca in campo rosso, Una sola discrepanza si trova nella figura di Filippo Maria 
cioe nel color de’ capelli che sono biondi, mentre il Decembrio scrittore contemporaneo dice, 
ch’ erano neri. Ma forse era costume a quel tempo di fingere, in chi non lo aveva tale, il 
colore de’ peli, come abbiam veduto praticare verso la fine del XVIII. secolo prima della 
rivoluzione Francese. Infatti e singolare che in tutte le figure sia virili sia femminili espresse 
su questo giuoco non ve ne ha alcuna, che non li abbia di un assoluto biondo d’ oro, e persino 
i capelli, e la barba del veechio, che rappresenta il re di Coppe (Plate XX. fig. 1). 

VII. Carro. Matrona forse la stessa duchessa Beatrice egualmente vestita che nelle 
carta precedente, seduta sovra un carro coperto d’ una specie di tempietto gotico, collo 
screttro nella sinistra, e colla colomba radiata blasonica de’ Visconti nella destra. Il carro e 
tirato da due cavalli bianchi guidati da un palafreniere montato sopra quello a destra contro 
l’ uso attuale. E da avvertirsi che in tutti i Tarocchi, sia inquelli prodotti da Court de 
Gebelin, che da Breitkopf, il carro e perfettamente di fronte, e la figura, che vi siede sopra e 
quelle di un Re, mentre questo all’ incontro rappresenta una donna, ed il carro e quasi di 
perfetto profilo. 

XI. Forza. La donna che sbrana le fanci del Leone, invece di avere il capo coperto di 
un ampio cappello, come in tutti i Tarocchi finora conosciuti, porta qui una gran corona 
d’ oro, che somiglia alquanto nella forma alla corona turrita deg!’ antichi, e ha le bionde 
chiome sciolte e sparse al vento. 11 suo ampio vestimento e di broccato d’ argento foderato 


d’ armellino. 
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XIII. Qui la morte e sopra un cavallo nero, ha il capo cinto da una benda bianca 
svolazzante, galoppa sopra un mucchio di persone giacenti al suolo, alle quali recide il capo 
indistintamente coll’ ampio ferro che tiene nelle mani. Fra le person sottoposte si distinguono 
un Pontefice, un Cardinale ec. ec. Nel medio evo gli artisti, meno adulatori, erano tutti 
penetrati da quel “ Mors aequo pede ec.” e |’ infallibilita non era addetta alla elevazione del 
grado. Nel campo santo di Pisa i dipinti dell’ Orcagna, quelli di Giotto alla Cappella Foscari 


in Padova, i pergami scolpiti da Niccolo da Pisa, t 


itte pr dluzioni de’ primi tempi, vengono 
in conferma di quanto sopra. 

XIV. ovvero XII. Speranza. Donna di profilo, incoronata, colle mani giunte in orazione 
e collo sguardo rivolto verso ub raggio di luce. Le pe nee dal destro braccio una corda alla 
quale e attaccata un’ ancora, che giace al suolo. Ai piedi della Speranza vedesi un vecchio 


carpone col capestro al collo, e colle parole “ Juda Traditor ” seritte in caratteri bianchi sul 


vestito paonazzo. E da rimarcarsi che nei giuochi con uti, anche i piu antichi, vi e sempre 
la figura della Temperanza, non mai quella della Speranza. Forse I una fu sostituita all’ 


altra ; ma sembra piu verisimile che in tal caso questa carta corrisponda al Sospeso, che 
spiegasi in aleuni tarocchi per impiccato al Numero XII. Cosi sembrando indicare la tigura 
del Giuda qui introdotto col capestro al collo, che forse fu cosi cambiato in seguito. 

Carita. Donna seduta, coronata, riccamente vestita di broccato d’ oro; e con manto 
di armellini tenente nella destra un vaso, entro il quale arde una fiammella, e colla sinistra 
sostenendo un bambino nudo, che allatta alla sua poppa sinistra. A’ suoi piedi sorge un 
vecchio Re volgendo il capo all’ insu. E a qual numero nella classe de’ Taroechi corrisponda 
non saprebbesi definire : quello pero che si puo riconoscere, tanto da questa figura, quanto 
dalle antecenti, si e che nei piu antichi tempi di questo giuoco si preferirono le figure 
allusive alle virtu Teologali piuttosto che alle Cardinali, adottate posteriormente, forse come 
meno improprie ad un uso cosi profano. Tra quest’ ultime non si trova in questo ginoco, che 
la forza, come si vide mancare nei giuochi piu moderni la Prudenza, a meno che non vogliasi 
tenere per buona I’ attribuzione di questa virtu, assegnata da Court de Gebelin alla Figura 
dell’ Impiccato, giacche egli riconosce, o da noi fu notato lo scambio prodotto dall’ ignoranza 
de’ fabbricatori di carte, dovendosi esprimere per segno di prudenza un uomo pede suspenso, 
e€ non mai rovesciato o impiccato. 

XX. Giudizio. Due Angeli sovra le nuvole annunzianti la risurrezione de’ morti. Nell’ 
alto del Cielo leggesi a catarreri d’ oro “ surgite ad judicium.” Al basso veggonsi varie tombe 
aperte, da cui sorgono all’ eterna vita persone di eta e sesso diverso. Gli stessi emblemi 
secondo li sistemi, e le diverse Teogonie servono ad ispiegare cose affatto disparate fra loro, 


le varieta dei tempi, dei culti, 


e si modificano poi omettendo o aggiungendo, secondo portano 
delle affezioni, e delle costumanze umane. Basti in prova vedere cio che in proposito di 
questa carta riferiva piu sopra Gebelin. 

XXI. Monda. Matrona, mezza figura, riccamente vestita col capo nudo, con tromba a 
lato nella destra, e corona d’ oro nella sinsitra. Si vede sporgere da un gran diadema d’ oro 
superiormente terminante in una specie di guarnizione serpeggiante a due colori. Al di 
sotto vedesi un grand’ arco esprimente forse la rotondita del Globo. Vedesi sotto quest’ 
arco rappresentato il mare con navi veleggianti, un fiume entro il quale un battello con frali 


naviganti, ed alle sponde del quale vedesi un armigero a cavallo da un lato, e un pescatore 


dall’ altro. I] restante poi figura monti, torri, castelli, circondati d’ acqua, case, campi, 


prati, ec. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Account or THe Cartes pits Cuaries VI. 


These cards are preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. They are probably 
French copies of Italian cards, and were painted in gesso and body colour on a golden 
field with a silver border, now blackened. They are on thin paper, of which the edges 
had been first folded over for protection and concealed by the gesso border. As far as 
can be seen the backs, which are now pasted down, had no marking. They bear numbers 
in ink which were written before the cards were painted, and probably while they were 
fastened to a larger sheet in the course of production, as the imperfect numbers are not 
continued on the lower surface of the card. There are traces of a pencil drawing where 
the paint has been removed. See fig. 2, Plate XXII. The list of the cards with such 


numbers as can be made out is as follows: 


1) Valet d’espées. (Plate XXI. fig. 1.) 
2) fou. 


‘ 


( 

( 

(3) V’empereur iij. 
(4) le pape i. ? 

(5) les amoureux v. (Plate XXI. fig. 2.) 
(6) la temperance vj. 

(7) la force vi). 

(8) la justice viij. (Plate XXII. fig. 1.) 
(9) le char ix. (Plate XXII. fig. 2.) 

(10) Phermite xj. 

(11) le pendu xij. 

(1 7 la mort xiij. 

(13) la tour xv. 

( la lune xvij. 

( 
( 
( 


la monde xviiij. 


3) 
14) 
15) le soleil xviij. 
16) 
17) le jugement xx. 


Referring to Appendixes I. and II., it will be seen that Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are minchiate 
cards, while 4, 14, 15 (and probably 16 and 17) must be tarot cards. The remainder may be 
either. I think 10, 11, and 12 are by the same hands as 5, 6,7, and 8. The cards are 
reproduced in Le jeu de tarots, published by the Sociéte des Bibliophiles francais. Paris, 1844, 
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Liprary THe FocrtTeenta Centuries. 


In the thirteenth century Wells was a place of some educational equipment in 
connection with the cathedral church of secular canons, an academic town of the 
times. There was a school for choristers, there was also a schola grammaticalix of 
a higher grade under the chancellor’s authority. Since bishop Jocelin’s time in 
1240, the chancellor, by the terms of his office, was required to give lectures on 
theology at stated times. There were many boys and many vicars choral and 
younger canons more or less under some education of the time. There were books 
for worship and for use of the canons, which required safe keeping. Records, 
registers, etc. were kept of the acts and statutes of the chapter, and copies were 
made of the charters and important documents, the originals of which were kept 
in the treasury, all which required a scriptorinm. 

Mr. J. Willis Clark tells us: “ For the most part the books were kept in 
chests, or locked up in presses, which were usually in the cloister, or in the chureb, 
—in the church first, in the cloister afterwards.” 

So it was at Wells, not a monastic but a secular church. What was the site 
of the place in the church where the books were first kept * 

In the church of the thirteenth century the screen which separated choir from 
nave was carried across the first bay west of the piers of the central tower. The choir 
was under the tower. The central door into the choir was under the pulpitum, on 
which stood the rood, and there were the two doors of the screens in the aisles, 
ostia de la carole: (a) the door on the south led into the south transept; (+) the 
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door in the north aisle is called “the door towards the library,” ostium versus 
librarium, in an act of chapter of the date of 1297, “ about the opening of doors.” * 

That act regulates the opening and shutting of the choir doors in the aisles. 
The door towards the library on the north side was only to be opened for a 
short time before matins, and then to be closed for the whole of the day. The 
reasons given for keeping it closed were twofold : (1) because of the injury to the 
hooks by the handling of outsiders, propter conculeationem librorum ecelesie que jit 
per extraneos ; (2) that the lay people might not hear the secrets of the chapter. 

These words point to the site of the library (1) as on the north side of the 
church, (2) near the door of the aisle into the choir, (5) near the place where 
the chapter was wont to meet. 

Another passage in the register, under date 1298, bears upon the proximity 
of the library to the place of meeting of the chapter at that time. A statute directs 
that on certain days, feasts of nine lessons, the Psalms which were said at the 
meeting of the chapter in commemoration of the departed, Placebo et Thirige, 
might be said either in the library or in capitulo, the place of meeting of the 
chapter; or, if there should be no chapter meeting, the Psalms at any rate 
should be said in the library.” 

We know that in 1298 the chapter house, domus capitularis, was in building. 
It was not finished or entered until 1319, and before that time the place of meeting 
of the chapter varied ; it was not always the same place,° but was generally in the 
north transept in the northern part. 

These notices lead to the conclusion that the library in the church of the 
thirteenth century was in the western aisle of the north transept; the place 
where in later times, enclosed by a screen, was the official court of the sub-dean, 
and where now are the two vestries of the priest vicars and of the lay vicars of 
the church. Here in presses, or perhaps oftener on the floor, were kept 
the service books of the church and other books for the use of the chancellor 
and the canons, which might have suffered from rude treatment if the door 
into the choir had been left open to the people in the nave, and the lay 
people might have wandered in and intruded into the chapter meetings in the 
north transept. Here was the first library in the church. Here the library 
remained until a new library was built over the cloister by money left under 
bishop Bubwith’s will, dated 11th October, 1424, and carried out by his 


executors. 


*R. 1, f. 126. “ De hostiis aperve ndis.” > R 1, f. 216 in dors. 


R. 1, f. 97. On one occasion “in capella B.M. juxta claustrum.” in 1244. 
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Lisreary tHe Firreenta Century. 


At the beginning of the fifteenth century the cultivation of general learning 1n 
Italy was making its way into England. Books were being accumulated, and a 
library became more generally part of the collegiate establishments of the time; as 
at Oxford, in Merton College, 1378-1385, and in Wy keham’s New College, Ww here a 


library about 70 feet long was planned in the upper floor of the east side of the 


new quadrangle. Libraries were also being built at Canterbury and at Durham 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century. At Wells, neither a monastic nor a 
collegiate church, but a church of secular canons, a building for a library of yet 
larger dimensions than any in England at the time was begun in the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century. 

Dean Milman in his Annals of St. Paul's is unnecessarily contemptuous over 
“the obscure and ignoble name of Bubwith.”’ The name is not euphonious, it 
has a rustic sound in comparison with Courtenay and Stafford. But what is in a 
name? Just what the man makes of it Bubwith did not stay long at St. 
Paul’s, and has left no great deeds in the Annals. He actually descended 
from the throne of London to the provincial bis! opstools of Salisbury and of Bath 
and Wells! Dean Milman Says, ‘‘He exchanged London for Salisbury, which 
seems unusual.” 

rhis seems strange in modern days, when promotion goeth rather from the 
West to the East; but it is less wonderful when we bear in mind that down 
to 1536, before the Protector Somerset had ci spoiled the see,” the first-fruits 
of the See of Bath and Wells were near!) twice as much in Money value as those of 
London. 

Nicolas of Bubwith. so called from a village in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
about 15 miles south of York, where he was brought up, Was one of the state 
officials of his time. He was a signal instance of the rapidity with which favoured 


ecclesiastics could pass from one preferment to another. 

In about fifteen years, between his first preferment and his last, he had passed 
through as many prebends and benefices in the several dioceses of Kxeter, 
Lichfield, York, Ripon, Lincoln, and Salisbury, and through the two bishoprics 


Annals of S. Paul's. 88-90 


» In 1536 the first-fruits of London were £1,000, Sa ivy £1,385. Bath and Welis £1,543 
Lord High Treasurer 1401, Feb. 27. Archdeacon of Dorset 1401, June. King’s Secretary 
1402, May 14. Keeper of Privy Seal, Master of t K 1402. Bishop of London 1406, Sept. 26 
Lord High Treasurer, second time, 1406 Bishop of Sa iry 1407, August Bishop of Bath and 
Wells 1408, April 1. Rymer, Federa, viii. 451, 496, 512 
on? 
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of London and Salisbury before he came to Wells as bishop in 1408. Most of 
these higher preferments were the payment for his services to the Crown, as 
King’s Secretary 1402, twice Lord High Treasurer, Master of the Rolls, and 
Chaplain to the King. He passed to the see of London in the autumn of 
1406, in the next year to Salisbury, and on the advancement of Henry 
Bowet from Wells to York, Bubwith succeeded him at Wells in 1408. Each 
of these three appointments was made by Papal provision,* which shows 
Bubwith’s influence alike in the Roman Curia and in the King’s Court in those 
uneasy days of Henry IV., when it was hard to please two masters. Wells 
was his final resting place for seventeen years, though within that time he was 
employed as one of the king’s representatives at the Council of Constance in 
1414-1417, and was one of the thirty electors by whom a Colonna was elected 
pope Martin V., in hopes of closing the shameful period of the papal schism. 

We have in our library, among the charters, the copy of certain constitutions 
agreed upon by pope Martin V. for the reformation of the English Church 
at this time, 1419, and also another in favour of the privileges uf the church of 
Wells, 1422, both following upon the Council of Constance.” 

At Wells at least, the name of Bubwith lives in honour unto this day, elarum 
et veneralnle nomen. 

At his death, in October, 1424, bishop Bubwith was buried, according to his 
desire, “in the sepulchre made underneath the chapel which he had constructed 
for the chantries of the chaplains whom he had endowed in his life,” at the 
altar of the Cross and before “ the image of the Holy Saviour, near the library,” 
and dedicated “ to the honour of the Holy Saviour, the Blessed Virgin, and all 
the Elect of God.” It was on the site of an earlier altar to the Holy Saviour, built 
and endowed by Henry Tessun, precentor 1254, in intercession for his friend Walter 
de St. Quintin, archdeacon of Taunton. Here also in 1340 was an “image of the 
Holy Saviour near the library,” before which a votive light was burning perpetu- 
ally. In the communar’s account for 1400 there is a charge for the “ emendation 
of the great cross, and for the new gilding of the image of the Holy Saviour on the 
said Cross, 6s. 8d.” Here again in 1406, an “ altar of the Holy Cross in the north 
part of the great tower” was built and endowed by Walter of Wincanton. At 
this altar before “the image of the Holy Saviour, near the library,” bishop 
Bubwith endowed three chantries for himself, by appropriating Buckland Abbas 
to the Dean and Chapter, and there he was buried under the chapel which he had 


* Rymer, Federa, ix. 167. 
» Charter 556, date 1419; Charter 565, date 1422. 
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built.". He had appointed executors of his will certain of the canons of his church, 
and Cardinal Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and Sir Walter Hungerford, 
overseers of its execution. Sumptuous and various were the bakemeats at his 
funeral feast, of which the bill of fare in the several courses has been preserved, as if 
the great men of the county had been invited. Great must have been the excitement 
caused by his will among the gilds of workmen in stone and wood at the disposi- 
tion of his wealth in various channels at Wells. He had not been forgetful of the poor 
parishioners of the Yorkshire village of Menthorp, his birthplace, nor of Bubbewith 
where he had been brought up, and where the western walls and tower of its 
church were to be completed by his gifts. He left 1,000 marks for the repair of 
the rotten and deep-sunk lanes of Somerset” where doubtless his palfrey had often 
stumbled, and rich vestments to the high altar of the church of Wells, and 
also to the church of Olney in Bucks. 

But especially he set on foot by his bequests three great building works in 
Wells: 

l. A new library over the eastern cloister. 

2. The raising of the north-western tower similar to the south-western or 
Harewell’s Tower, to be called the Bubwith Tower. 

3. A noble almshouse for men and women, and a gildhall adjacent, in 
the city. 

‘The clause in his will with which we are more concerned prescribed the site 
and dimensions of the new library which was to be built by his executors : 

Also I bequeath one thousand marks to be faithfully applied and disposed for the 
construction and new building of a certain library to be newly erected upon the eastern 
space of the cloister of the church of Wells, situate between the southern door of the church 
next the chamber of the escheator of the church, and the gate which leads directly from 
the church by the cloister into the palace of the bishop. 


The building for the library begun, according to his intention and direction, 
by the executors of bishop Bubwith extended ultimately over the whole eastern 
cloister, to the length of 165 feet, but it is doubtful whether all was completed 
by his executors. 

There are signs of breaks in the building and differences in detail. There is 
on the west side (Plate XXIII.) apparent uniformity on the outside in the con- 

* It is a further question whether the present chantry chapel was not the work of his 
executor, chancellor Storthwayt, who united himself with the bishop by endowing a chantry there 
for himself. 


» Pro emendatione delilinm et profundarum viarum, 


¢ Will at Lambeth Library (Register Chichele, 37%), 1414. 
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tinuous length of wall and buttresses, with fourteen 
bays and twenty-eight windows of double lights ; 
but on the eastern side (Plate XXIV.) there are 
buttresses to only half the length, and certain differ- 
ences in gurgoyles and water spouts and greater 
thickness of wall from that point southward mark a 
break. 

On the eastern side, at the north half, the 
irregularity in the line of wall has been caused by the 
west end of the Stillington Chapel, built in 1480 and 
pulled down in 1552, which abutted on the cloister 
wall and the library. On the whole there are two 
main divisions of the building: the northern part, the 
work of the executors of Bubwith; the southern half 


left incomplete and tinished by later hands. 


We have not much documentary evidence which 


hears upon the building during the time of the 


immediate successors of bishop Bubwith. 


In the year 1433 there was much building going 


on in that ground south of the church of which the 
name in all our documents is the “ Camery.” * Py 


On 15th August, 1433, bishop Stafford, the 


4 
successor to Bubwith, gave “ free passage through a “fH 


gate near the south cloister door between the bishop’s 
ground and chapter camery, with right of way 
through ail gates in bishop’s land (by Kuerbridge i 
and by Torhill) for carriage of stone to the repair 
of the fabric of the cloister or any part of it, and | 
with right of ingress and egress to workmen. ae 
Again in 1457 the fabric rolls of that year con- CZ 0.1425 onwards 


ASS ... 430 


tain items of great expenses incurred in building. = 


The whole eastern walk of the cloister of fourteen 
bays, and one bay on the south side were paved at 
an expense of £6 11s. 7d., with a regardo of 10s. to 
the mason, in all £7 1s. 7d. This large expenditure 


on buildings, and the payments to mason and 


Fig. 1 Plan of the I ibrary at Wells.” 
* R. 3, f. 331, “ quoddam clausum decani et capituli vulgariter nuncupatum ‘ camery ’ quod jacet 
in australi parte chori ecclesix.” 


> I am indebted for this to Mr. E. Buckle. 
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varpenter in the year, give evidence of building of cloister and vaulting, if not 
of the gallery over it at the south end. 

So bishop Bubwith set the example which bishop 
the western side, of using the cloister for educational uses. 
the see, built the western walk, and over it the choristers’ school and music room, 


sekington carried out on 
He, next but one in 


and the audit and muniment rooms, approached by two different stairs. 


We pass on now from the buildings to the books. 


THe Tuirteentn aNp Century. 
The first mention of books belonging to the church js contained in a charter of 


the date 24th August, 1291*. 
We have an instance of the common practice that when a book was borrowed, 


a pledge, either in money or article of value equal to that of the books received, 


should be deposited. 

The Dean and Chapter acknowledged the receipt of certain books from the 
Dean of Sarum which had belonged to the Chapter, and of others bequeathed to 
them, ‘‘ quos quidem libros idem magister 8. aliquando receperat per literatoriam 
cautionem, que Waltero de Merleberge clerico restituta fuerat, dicto magistro 3. 
per eundem deferenda.” 

This transaction appears to have been that a clerk, Walter of Marlborough, 
was employed by the Dean of Sarum to convey two lots of books, one borrowed of 
Wells chapter, the other bequeathed to them. The clerk has to bring back from 
Wells the pledge left on loan and to leave the two sets of books. The books 


borrowed were Hugo de Sacramentis and Beda de T' mportbus. The books 


bequeathed by John de Fortibus, chancellor in 1259, formed three rolls, volumina : 


Augustine de Civitate Dei, Augustine’s Epistles, John Damascenus, the Speculum 


of St. Gregory, and some other treatises of St. Augustine. 

These books were an appropriate legacy from a chancellor whose duty it 
was to give lectures in theology and to be custodian of the library. 

We do not hear the names of other books; we may assume that a very 
modest provision of space was sufficient for the few readers and fewer books in 
those earlier days. 

There had been great writers in science and theology in the thirteenth 
century, but the popular literature was rather written in carvings in wood or 


stone and in sculpture. Wells had a rich store of such literature in its sculpture, 


* R. 1, f, 116 indors 
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serious and grotesque, a Biblia Pauperum on her west front, the story of man’s 
creation and redemption, a representation of the Church militant on earth, and 
rising up from the graves to stand before the court of heaven and before the Son of 
Man in judgment, also lighter effusions in the sculptured capitals of the columns 
of nave and the misericords of stalls, fruits of “ the imagination seeking relief in 
some freak of merriment or some grin of sarcasm.” 

The library must have been chiefly filled with books belonging to the services 
of the church, and for the supply of the canons and the large number of 
vicars and boys under musical training. A certain number of manuscript copies 
of these books would be the necessary complement of the library, and the rarity 
and value of such is attested by occasional notices in registers and account rolls. 

In the chapter acts of the year 1318, by a resolution of the chapter confirmed 
by the bishop five years afterwards, 1323, a great concession was made to the 
canons attending the night services, that they should be allowed the use of books 
and of candles; and in the bishop’s confirmation this concession is extended to 
the use of books in the day services by canons. But vicars choral were not to 
be allowed books or lights, nor to look over the books of their masters, 
inasmuch as the vicars were required to have learnt the psalter and to sing 
without book. * 

Occasionally mention is made in the chapter registers or account rolls of books 
for the worship of the church, donations and legacies of bishops and others 
of antiphonaries, of mass-books for the altar, and in one case of a Legenda Sanctorum 
illuminated. There are items of expense in the communar’s rolls for the repair 
and binding of service books, 2s. 9d.; for the binding of two grayles in choir, 
I3d.; for mending and binding an antiphonary before the precentor and 
succentor, 6d.; 10d. for mending divers books in the treasury. One charter in 
the register of 1414 records the gifts of a canon of Whitelackington, Richard 
Drayton, to the altar of St. Edmund in the nave, and the corresponding account 
in the communar’s roll of that year contains items of expense: “3s. 9d. 
paid for two rods and two chains 3 feet long each for one portifory and one 
psalter the gift of Master R. Drayton in the choir. Also for a lectern to support 
a book of canon law, on the north part of the choir, 2s. 5d. For the mending of 

* R. 1, f. 148. 1318.—* Because of the number of canons who are present at the services, and 
there is too much walking about and conversation, it is proposed that those who attend the night 
services may have their books and a light in choir, and this is allowed to canons, buat not to 
vicars. 

R. 1, f. 163. 1323.—* Ratification by the bishop of the permission of the Dean and Chapter for 


the use of candles for reading in the choir at night services, and now also for the use of books in 


the day services.” 


§ 
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one old mass-book almost worn out at the altar of St. Nicholas in the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin near the cloister, for parchment and new writing in divers 


parts, and for the binding and new clasps, and a skin to cover the said mass-book, 


lls. 2d.” 


[V.—Tue Books tn tHe Boswirn Liprary. 


[ have spoken of the building designed for books and manuscripts according 


to the terms of bishop Bubwith’s will in the middle of the fifteenth century. It 
Was a large building as compared with some of the other libraries which were being 


built about the same time, 165 feet long by 17 feet broad. At Christ Church, 


Canterbury, a library was built between 1414 and 14435 by archbishop Chichele 
over the prior’s chapel, 60 feet long and 22 feet broad; at Durham, between 1416 
and 1446, by Prior Wessynton over the old sacristy. Before this, in the preceding 
century, William of Wykeham’s New College at Oxford contained a library 70 
feet long, which, though altered, still forms thi ipper floor of the east side 
of the quadrangle." 

The library of Merton College, Oxford, attributed by tradition to William 
Reade, bishop ot Chichester, 1368 S25. SO little altered that it may be taken as a 
type of a medieval collegiate library, consisted of two long narrow rooms at 
right angles, occupying the upper floor of two sides of the quadrangle, with double 


light windows on each side equidistant, and the bookcases between each pair of 


windows standing out at right angles with the walls. Bishop Bubwith’s library 
takes the lead in length at least of these contemporary buildings. 


The s1Ze of the library would lead to the supp sition that the number of hooks 
was greater than it really was, but the comparison of the numbers of books 
in other libraries of the same time will give an approximate measure. 

In 1418 the University Library at Cambridge had but 122 volumes, a 
number which increased in 1473 to 330, Peterhouse 302, and King’s College 
and Queen’s College, 174 and 19% volumes respect 

We know very little with certainty of the number of books which were at 
Wells. Two lists of books, at the interval of a century apart, alone remain to 
give an insight into the character of the library. 

Bishop Stafford, 1425—14453, suecessor to bishop subwith, made a grant of 


ten books numbered but vaguely described in an imperfect charter in_ the 


* Clark, Medieval and Renaissan Libraries. 27 
Willis and Clark, The Architectural Hist the Un (‘a 
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library. In an indenture, of which the date is lost, the bishop makes over 


ten books to the Dean and Chapter, reserving the use of them during his lifetime. 
All the books are described by the first word on the second page (the usual way 


of cataloguing in the old libraries). They chiefly consisted of works on the 


Decretals and the Canon Law, the Polyeronicon of John of Salisbury, “ qui 
sic incipit in secundo folio suo, ‘ de Bonifacio’,” the first and second parts of the 
Summa Aurea of Henry de Segusio (Susa), Cardinal of Ostia, 1255, the great 
canonist of his time during the pontificates of Innocent [V. and Aiexander IV. 

This is the only list of books until we come to the time of Leland, the 
antiquary and archeologist of Henry VILI.’s time. He had a roving commission 
from the king to examine and report on antiquities and matters archeological in 
the kingdom, and on the literary treasures in the ecclesiastical libraries prior to the 
great despoiling, 

For nine years, from 1534 to 1543, he was occupied in his researches, but 
his notes were not collected or published until after his death in 1552. A very 
imperfect list remains of books seen by him at Wells in 1540." He only mentions 


i, but we shall not take this as a measure of the collection, if we note that he 
Wells charters, 637 
Hee indentura tacta apud Wellis tercio die Aprilis Anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post 


conquestam quarto nter reverendissimum| patrem et dominum dominum Johannem Stafford 


Bathonensem et Wellensem Episcopam ex parte una et discretos viros Johannem | Forrest decanum | 


et ejusdem ecclesie Capitul im ex parte altera testatur quod predicti decanus et capitulum ecclesie 


predicte liberaverunt predicto} reverendo patri ad usum ejusdem reverendi patris durante vita sua 


decem libros ipsorum decani et capituli subseriptos videlicet unum librum vocatum Policronicon 


qui sic iIncipit in se cundo folio suo de Bonifacio vn Item unum librum vocatum primam partem 


Hostiensis in summa qui sic incipit in seeundo folio suo Nichil contrarium. Item unum librum 


vocatum Casum Bernardi qui sic incipit in secundo folio suo mee divino Item unum librum 


vocatum Hugonem super decretalibus qui sic incipit in secundo folio suo Quod in. Item unum 


librum vocatum Johannem Andree super regulis juris qui dicitur novella qui sic incipit in secundo 


folio suo Civi Cum Item unum librum quartum Inno © quintum qui sic incipit In secundo folio 
suo alias C sicut Item unum librum vocatum secundam partem Hostiensis qui sic incipit in 
secundo folio suo gui Ogeratur Item unum librum Hostiensis in summa qui sic incipit in 
secundo folio suo (alearet pes Item unum librum decretalium qui sic incipit in secundo folio suo 


er tantum fuit Item unum librum apparatus Johannis de deo una cum questionibus Bartholomei 
Bricsensis in eodem volumine qui sic incipit in secundo folio suo Cum actes archus. Quos quidem 
libros predictus Reverendus pater nuper dedit et realiter liberavit prefatis decano et capitulo Ita 
quod remaneant penes eundem reverendum patrem ad usum ejusdem durante vita sua et pest 
mortem ipsius reverendi patris remaneant prefatis decano et capitulo et successoribus suis imper- 


petuum. In cujus rei testimonium partes predicte sigilla sua alternatim hiis indenturis apposuerunt. 


Datis die et anno pred tis 


Leland, Collectanea, iv. 155, Hearne’s edition, 1770 


Sic for * Immo” or “ Imo.” 
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mentions no more in his account of the library of Glastonbury Abbey, where it is 
known that there were more than 400 books, and 6 only in the hbrary of Bath 
Priory. He speaks with great respect of the Wells brary as he remembered it 

* When I was at Glastonbury I paid a visit to Wells that I might draw from 
the depths of the older learning. I went into the library, which whilome had 
been magnificently furnished with a considerable number of books by its bishops 
and canons, and I found creat treasures of high antiquity, *° immensos venerandze 
antiquitatis thesauros.’”’ Then he gives specimens of these treasures, together 
with books ot more recent and local publication. Among the former he hames 
curious and rare manuscripts of the fifth to the ninth centuries, such as an 
antiquarian book collector would prize for their rarity rather than their 
subject: Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, 449, on the interpretation of Hebrew 
names; Proterius of Alexandria on the Paschal question; Isidore of Seville, 
638, De Temporthus Mundi, De Natura Rerum; Rabanus Maurus of Fulda, 856, 
De Natura Rerum. Besides these he expressly names some of Beda’s works 


on Grammar, the Metalogiceus of John of Salisbury in four books, bishop Grostete’s 


books on the four Gospels and on the Herameroun, a commentary on St. Paul's 
epistles by Herveus, of the 6th century, a blind monk of Dol in Brittany. As a 
set-off to William of Malmesbury On the Mirael f the Blessed Virgin in 
four books, we have commentaries and expositions on Deuteronomy, Job, and 
on the Psalter, by Richard Rolle the hermit of Hampole in English trans- 
lation; Gorham on the Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Apocalypse ; 
two treatises on the Lord’s Prayer and on the Sacrament of the Altar ; and Sermons 


by St. Gregory and A#lfric in Anglo-Saxon, and by St. Leo. 


There are more recent W veliffite books. He singles out as champions of the 
orthodox side William Woodford the Franciscan, 1414, domimio evils; Dy mock, 
who published his controversy with W yeliffe, iri dedicated it to king 
Richard I1.: Nicolas Radeliffe. monk of St. Albans, on the Kucharist, whose 
Viaticoum anime immortalis he says, “ I saw at Wel hen | was searching for the 


treasures of ancient authors.” 


Only one classic author is mentioned, a beautiful copy of Terence, 
“ Terentius pulcherrimus.” Another book raises the curiosity of modern scholars 
of Dante, entitled Dantes translatus am cari Latinum. An early Latin 
translation of the great Italian into Latin poetry w d outweigh im value man y 
controversial treatises of that day. Its existence in the library of Wells is 
especially interesting, hecause it Is known if shop Bubwith when at 
Constance in 1417, was instrumental in urging John de Serravalle, bishop of 
Rimini. to make a Latin translation which was completed in 1419, and it would 
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be reasonable to suppose that Bubwith had left a copy to the library which 


he had founded. 

Here was a copy of bishop Beckington’s state paper “on the right of the 
King of England to the realm of France.” Here were treatises by Chaundler, 
chancellor of Wells, which he wrote and presented to bishop Beckington his 
patron: Apologeticus de statu humane nature; a Life of Bishop William of Wykeham, 
now in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge; Quatuor Epistole laudatory of 
Beckington; and a playful paper on the relative merits of the two cities of the 
diocese of Bath and Wells in the form of a dialogue. 

In the great storm which blew down the “ rooks’ nests” and the stately trees 
in which they had built, the dissolution and spoil of the monastic houses, some 
few leaves from the noble library of Glastonbury Abbey, the last to fall, may have 
been swept across the six miles of moor to Wells. 

One such very early manuscript, a fragment of twenty-two leaves of the 
Regula Sancti Benedicti, folio, in vellum, of the date of the tenth century, is in 
the library. It is in Anglo-Saxon and in Latin. The following interesting 
description of the valuable MS. was given by Dr. Arnold Schrier, of the 


University of Vienna, to whom it was shown in 1881: 


On toe Wetis Fracment or tHe Version or THE BENEDICTINE RULE. 


The Wells fragment of the Old-English (Anglo-Saxon) version of the Regula Sti. 
Benedicti takes a very prominent place amongst the manuscripts still extant. It belongs 
probably to the end of the tenth century, and contains sixteen chapters in Latin and English 
alternately, on twenty-three leaves in small quarto, unfortunately in a rather bad condition, 


some parts being almost illegible on account of some water spots and other dirty materials all 


over the parchment. 

The manuscript begins with the hardly recognisable end of the English chapter xlix., 
and ends in the middle of the Latin chapter Ixv.: q. ab abbate suo ei. There is a gap 
in the manuscript, one leaf as it seems being lost, the English text of chapter lv. breaking 
off with zif hiz hwa hebbe od, the next leaf beginnmg in the middle of the Latin chapter lvii. 
(arti)ficum uenundandum est, &c. 

It is a very great pity that only these few leaves are left, as the fragment gives a 
version very much differing from the usual one as preserved in MSS. Cotton. Titus A IV., 
Faustina A X., Claudius D III., C.C.C.C. 178, and C.C.C.O. 197, the latter following more 


» There is no known translation into Latin verse of Dante's Divina Commedia, but I have been 
informed that the facsimile of Serravalle’s commentary and translation lately republished in Italy 
(Prato, 1891) makes the Latin correspond line by line with the text, and so it might have the 


appearance of a verse translation. There was an earlier translation into Latin by Matteo Ronto of 


Pistoia 1381, but not a verse translation. 
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closely the Latin text, while the former seems to be a later version, based upon the original 
one, and brought as it were into better English syntax. In this respect the value of the 
fragment is chiefly a syntactical one, when compared with the other manuscripts. However, 
the Wells version must have been done not very much later than the other one, as the 
manuscript is about of the same date as the two oldest manuscripts which contain the usual 
text, the Corpus manuscripts of Cambridge and Oxford, and moreover as the supposed 


author Aithelwold was busy with this work in the second half of the tenth century. 


It is not quite improbable that the revised version as preserved in the Wells fragment 
is a later work of A‘thelwold’s, as he may have retouched and corrected it afterwards him- 
self. Possibly the manuscript came over to Wells from Glastonbury among other relics and 


property of that old Benedictine Abbey, the former dwelling place of Aithelwold. 
My thanks are due to the Dean and Chapter of Wells for kindly having permitted me 
to make a transcript of the English, and a collation of the Latin text of the fragment. 
Dr. Arnotp Scurder, Vienna-University. 


Baden, near Vienna, 14 vin. &1. 


There is also another relic perhaps from another church of the west which 


we know not how or when, has found its rest at Wells. \mong the Latin books 
given to his church by Leofric, first bishop of Exeter, was Isidore of Seville, his 
book on Etymologies, Liber Isidort Ethimologiarum Long lost to Exeter, an 


early and fair manuscript copy, but not perfect, is now with us at Wells, bearing 
in a later hand the inscription, written on the torn fly-leaf, Liber Isidori 
Ktymologiarum datus | Keon | r Leof primum episcopuint, 
with the date of Isidore, 595, affixed in another and more modern hand. It is not 
one of the books of Isidore mentioned by Leland ; it must have come to Wells at 
a later time and from an unknown donor. 

There are other books of interest not mentioned by Leland which belong to 
the times before his visit and are now in the library. Some of these may have 


heen seen by him. Illuminated manuscripts and servic¢ books of the Church must 


have pe rished with the changes made in the public ervices by the reformed 


ritual. for there are none left which Leland could have seen. The Act 3 & 4 


Ldward VI., Cap. which ordered that all rstitious hooks are to be 


delivered up to the mayor, who is to give them to the bishop to be destroyed or 
burned,” must have made frightful havoc of the manuscripts of the Church.’ 


Leaves of antiphonaries and liturgical fragments are found in the binding of 


account hooks, and form the padding to the boards of later printed hooks. But there 


‘There is an instance of action being taken under t! (ct as late as 1765, when Robert 
W ilse non residentiary. de ered up 4 MS. cx py ¢ f the ‘ Statuta et Ordinale’ to the mayor as a 
superstit s book ‘ in obedience to the Act 3 & 4 Ed. VI.. cay 
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are some early printed books of value and of local interest which he might have 
seen. The fragment of an extremely rare tract by Bishop Alcock of Ely (1486- 
1500), of which no copy exists in the British Museum, was found by Mr. Weale 
in the binding of a book printed by Henry Stephens, Clichtovius de Virgine 
Maria (K 3, 21). It is a tract printed by Wynkyn de Worde, entitled, “ An 
exhortacyon made to Relygouse systers in the tyme of their consecracyon by the 
reverende fader in God Johan Alcok, bysshop of Ely.” 

Another book (K 4, 10) had in its cover two leaves of an English book of 
ritual of the fourteenth century containing the names of the national saints 
St. Augustine, St. Erkenwald, St. Dunstan, “ St. Chutbert ” [sic], in the Litany of 
the Saints. 

The only service book now remaining in the library is a Sarum Proces- 
sionale of the date 1544. This copy has one folio wanting (f. CXXXxvV.), otherwise it 


is a beautiful book and very rare. It has the following title-page all in red : 


Processionale ad usus insignis ecctie Saf observandos accomodi presertim in iis que 
in habendis processionibus ad ceremoniam splendoré faciit imprimis opportuni: ja denuo 
ad calculos revocata: et a multis quibus ipsG viciati erat médis purgatu atq, tersu. 

| Bookplate of Royal Arms H. the 8th, 1544.) 


Copy of Colophon ‘ 
Explicit Processionale ad usus insignis eectie Sar observados accomodti: nuper in 
officina Vidue Christophori Ruremundensis iterti prelo applicati sumptibus et impensis 


honesti viri Johannis Raynes." 


Three books are especially representative of early printing in Greek and 
Latin, and of Italian and German art. Duns Scotus, printed at Nuremberg 
14833, impensis Antonii Koberger, Nurnberge, Anno Salutis and 
Pliny, Historia Naturalis, printed by Jenson at Venice in the year 1472, are 
representatives of German and Italian printing, much to the advantage of 
the latter. The Pliny has a local interest, as it belonged to the library of dean 
Thomas Gunthorpe, 1472—1495, and bears his name. In later years it was bought 
at Oxford by another Dean of Wells, Ralph Bathurst, 1672, and by his gift it 
found a resting place in the library of his church. 

Another very interesting and valuable treasure of Greek type is a copy of 


Aristotle and Theophrastus, in five volumes, printed by Aldus Manucius at Venice 


“It is described in Herbert's Ames, i. 415. The name of Thos. Pymme is im it. It was 


given to the library “ ex dono Sare uxoris Will: Westley, Arm. e civitate Wellen.” with more than 


thirty other books 


a 
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between 1495 and 1498. It bears the autograph of Erasmus at the beginning and 


end of each volume, and on the margin of certain pages are Greek words and 
annotations on the text, probably by Erasmus. On the inside of the cover of a 
later binding are the words of the donor, also a Dean of Wells in Elizabethan 


times, William Turner, the learned herbalist, thus uniting his name with that 


of Erasmus. ‘‘ Hee ego dona dedi Wellensi bibliotheew, Turnerus nomen cui 


Gulielmus erat.” 

A copy of the Theologia of John of Damascus, Paris 1512, bears the supposed 
autograph of Thomas Cranmer, and contains annotations in red ink on the first 
pages. The notes cease after the initial letter of the chapter “de Paradiso” had 
been delineated. 

A cop) of a treatise, “de Arte Supputandi,” by bis! op Cuthbert Tunstall, 
dedicated to Sir Thomas More when Chancellor, is one of some few books in the 
binding ot John Raines, binder to Henry VIL. It hears the hook-plate of 
bishop George Hooper, 1707—1724, and was his gift to the library in later times. 


A Hebrew manuscript of the books of Samuel is described in Dr. Kennicott’s 


*Generalis Dissertatio” to his Hebrew Bible, Oxonizw 1776, 
Charta bombyecina deficit a 1 Sam. 


p. 82 cod. 134. 


* Samuel, 8vo, Biblioth. Cathedre Wellensis. 


7,1, ad 10,1. Vox prima non major. Ad finem 


legimus, Ex Hierapoli Syriw 


emporio, transmissus a tob. Huntington 1675—pertinet ad ecclesiam Wellensem 


ex legato Geo. Hooper Epise. Forte scriptus fuit initio seculi xv.” 

By an entry in the library it appears to haye been borrowed by Dr. Kennicott 
from the library for eleven years while he was collating MSS. for his publication 
of the text of the Hebrew Bible. 


About forty years ago the library was enriched by the gift of three 


manuscripts of much value. 

A copy of the Biblia Vulgata dated 1320 with rubricated initials and orna- 
mental devices but defective by 35 chapters of Genesis. Bound up with it at the end 
are two manuscript fragments of later dates, entitled “ Materia psalterii” in four 
pages of early writing, and “ Visio Sti. Pauli apti,” of which only five lines remain. 
A Psalter in large folio, of the date 1514, in condition and perfect. 
The title-page and initial letters are prettily illuminated; there is an inter- 
linear commentary, and a prayer after each psalm. The Canticles of the Old and 
New Testament, the Creeds, and “Quicunque Vult” follow the Psalms. 
A Latin translation of the Homilies of St. Chrysostom on St. Matthew, chapters 


| to 25. by the same hand, dated 1514, in very large folio, and much injured. These 
three manuscripts were the gift of the Rev. Charles St. Barbe Sydenham, rector 
of Brushford, near Dulverton. They came into the possession of the Sydenham 
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family through an ancestor, Humphrey Sydenham of Combe, by the will of Sir 


Philip Sydenham of Brimpton, bart., who died in 1739. As appears from the 
inscription at the top of the first page of the Psalter and of the Latin translation of 
St. Chrysostom, they originally belonged to the Cistercian Abbey of Hayles, in 


Gloucestershire, founded by Richard earl of Cornwall and dedicated in 1251. 


Tiper Monasterit pe Haytes. 


Anno incarnationis dominice MCCCCCXIV. scriptum est hoe Psalterium expensis 
Venerabilis Viri domini Christophori Urswyke [llustrissimi Principis Regis Henrici Septimi, 
quondam Elemosynarii magni, exequatoris testamenti et ultime voluntatis Nobilis viri domini 
Joannis Huddleston Militis, et in hoe loco repositum: Anno Invictissimi Principis Serenissimi 
Regis Henrici Octavi, Regni sui octavo, in memoriam perpetuam Prenominati militis, D.Jo : 


et domine Joanne consortis sue, scriptum (inquam) manu Petri Magii unoculi Teutonis 
natione Brabantini, oppidi Buschiducensis Leodiensis diocesis : 
Quorum animabus misereri dignetur ineffabili misericordia sua Altissimus. Amen. 


MISsERICORDIA.”’ 


It was written in 1514 for the executor of Sir John Huddleston, Governor of 
Sudeley Castle, near Winchcombe and Hayles, who died in 1513, and was buried 
in Hayles Abbey. Christopher Urswicke, his executor, was chaplain and almoner 
to Henry VII. in 1509, one of his negotiators in France, Dean of York 1488, 
of Windsor 1495, and Archdeacon of Winchester 1591. He was a friend of 
Krasmus, and his scribe Peter the one-eyed (Einauge), also employed by 
Erasmus and Dean Colet,” was a Brabantine, belonging to the town of Bois-le- 
due on the Lower Meuse and to the diocese of Liege. 

Wells had its few literary men from time to time. In the first quarter of the 
16th century Polidore Vergil, archdeacon of Wells 1508—1555, was writing his 
history, perhaps in the archdeaconry house opposite the north porch of the church, 
before he surrendered it to the Crown and retired with a life interest in his office to 
his native Urbino, the last archdeacon of Wells who resided here. In the middle of 
the century, 1550—1568, the learned dean William Turner, satirist, herbalist, and 
physician, non-resident by royal licence in order that he might “ preach the pure 
and sincere word abroad,” made the valued gift to the library of the Aldine edition 


of Aristotle and Theophrastus which had belonged to Erasmus. The library 


® The document reciting the dedication of the abbey and the names of the bishops present is in 
the library. Charter 82 
» He was the seribe of Dean Colet’s MS. de Sacramentis and the Hierarchia of Dionysius 


Hist. MSS Report, xi 
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possesses one of his books on the religious controversy of the day.“ A rare black 
letter tract. published without date, but asembed to 1544, is entitled “ The 
Huntyng of the Romyshe Vuolfe, made by Vuylliam Turner, doctour of Phisik.” 
Another of his books better known is “A neue booke or spirituall Physik for 
dyverse diseases of the nobilitie and gentlemen of England.” In these satires he 
denounces as ravening wolves not only the “ lordhe bishoppes ”’ but the “ crowish 
start uppes ”” ot the new Tudor nobility who had fattened ipon the spoils of the 
Church and of the poor. But his solid learning was better shown as the writer 
of the “ Herball,”’ an elaborate treatise on the properties and localities of plants ; 
“the first of the kind ever written by an Englishman,” and it excited no small 
admiration 

In the latter years of the century Francis Godwin, prebendary of St. Decuman 
1586, canon of Wells for thirty years, bishop of Llandaff 1601, Hereford 1617— 
1653, was writing his history, De presulibus Anglix ¢ venturius, in command 
of whatever materials the library and the muniments could supply. Yet, as 
Wharton complains, he did not always make full use of his materials, and 
somewhat sacrificed accuracy to style.” 

But the library and its books must have suffered from neglect if not from 
active pillage at different times during the century and a half of troublous times. 
There was little respect for books when there Was negiect and desecration in 
the church, sales of tabernacle work, of figures of bishops, and carved 
work by officials in the church;° when in 1515 excommunication was declared 
against those who destroyed the registers and muniments; when by order of 
Act 3 and 4 Edward VI, 1551, all ‘‘ superstitious” books were to be delivered 
up to the mayor, who is to give them to the bishop to be burnt; when in 1553 
the Stillineton chapel which abutted on the library was given over for destruction 
to Sir John Gates. Then came the complete disaster to the church in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, when the Chapter ceased to hold its Chapter 


meetings, o/ bella cirilia, and was soon after suppressed by Act of Parliament, 
« Lately given by a generous benefactor 

Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 588. “ Horum accuratus, si usquam alias, Indiculus expectari merito 
potuisset a Godwino, qui plusquam 30. annis Canonicus Resident Ecclesia Wellensis erat, & 
1s adhuc integra inspé xit Integris tar mentis usus vir ernditus 
plerosque errores admisit ;” “ consueta deceptus incuria ” ( 

1549—4 candelabra of brass 23s. 9d. cujuslibet, at the hig t Tabernacle work in choir 
near th tar, sold the lord suffragan of Wells Tw : f bishops in brass in the 
ch ‘ LO ld f I 21s dd and a great qual 

564 67 ob ame then Tabulew of white glass 
7 shillings for 100 feet. 2 silver gilt pelves o dis 
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when the church fell under the rule of Cornelius Burges, “ minister of the late 
cathedral,” and his preachings, uneasily listened to, were the only services allowed, 
and the chapter-house was put up for sale at a price of £160, 

A manuscript note on the title-page of a book in the library, [adolphus de Vita 
Christi (A i. 32), bears silent witness of outrage in the church by one who perhaps 
saw it: 

“On Saturday, 7th April, 1643, the Parliament troopers broke down divers 
pictures and statues in the church and Our Lady Chapel. Likewise (they) did 
plunder the bishop’s palace, and broke all such monuments and pictures (as) they 
espied, either of religion, antiquity, or the kings of England, and made havoc, 
and sold for little or nothing all the household stuff.” 

“On Wednesday, 10th May, 1643, being Ascension (Eve), Mr. Alexander 
Popham’s souldiers (he) being a coronell for the Parliament, after dinner rusht 
into the church, broke down the windows, organs, font, seats in the quire, the 
bishop’s see, besides many other villanies.””* 

There were some members of the Chapter, elected before the destructive 
rebellion, who must have been jealous for the preservation of the books in 
the library, as long as they were allowed to retain their stalls in the church. 
They showed their zeal in repairs of the former desolation after their return 
at the Restoration when the tyranny was overpast. ‘lwo especially were promi- 
nent. Robert Creyghton, elected canon residentiary in 1632, returned as dean in 
1660, and was afterwards bishop 1672. Richard Busby, canon and prebendary 
of Cudworth 1639, treasurer 1660, and proctor in Convocation for his Chapter 1661. 
By zeal, by money, and by books they refurnished the old library and laid the 
foundation of the modern collection of books. Creyghton was a member of 
the Chapter when Archbishop Laud in 1634 issued “articles for the cathedral 
church of Bath and Wells to be enquired of in the metropolitical visitation of the 


most reverend father in God William archbishop of Canterbury.’’” 


The inquiries 
and researches into ancient history and obsolete statutes called forth by this 
unwonted warning and summons to the Chapter to amend their ways after long 
years of laxity and indiscipline, resulted in the draft of the ‘“ Ordinale et 
statuta ecclesiw# S. Andrew Wellen,” which was sent up in obedience to Lambeth 
in the name of the dean Dr. George Warburton, and seven canons residentiary, 
officers of the church. The name of “ Magister Chrichtone ” appears as 
treasurer, and this draft of the Statutes was probably drawn up from the registers 
by Dr. Robert Creyghton. A copy in the possession of his son the precentor 

* I am indebted for this reference to Mr. R. C. Browne, who has given me kind assistance in 


the library 
b 


Reg. Laud, 107a, quoted in Reynolds’ Wells Cathedral. 
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supplied material to a local historian of the end of the seventeenth century, 
Nathanael Chyle, and is quoted as “the Creyghton MS.” It isthe basis of the 
MS. in the Lambeth Library, brought to light in 1880 by Mr. F. H. Dickinson, 
and since printed in 1881." Long lost to the library since the days of Dean 
Ryder, 1830, it was restored to Dean Plumptre in 1885. 

The knowledge thus acquired of the early history and constitution of his 
church must have been of the greatest use to Creyghton when, thirty years after- 
wards, he was called to the restoration of order and dise pline in the cathedral 
church as dean and bishop. 

Creyghton and Busby were notable men in their time. Creyghton at 
Cambridge, professor of Greek and public orator in succession to George Herbert, 
was “recommended” for the canonry by Archbishop Abbot. Afterwards he was 
employed in the King’s service under Laud, was King’s chaplain, and followed the 
Royalist party to France. Evelyn at Paris in 1644 saw and heard him preach. 

* Dr. Creyghton preached, one of His Majesty’s chaplains, a learned Grecian 
who hath set out the Council of Florence.” i.e. he had translated from Greek into 
Latin, with an introduction, a contemporary history of the attempted union of the 
Greek and Latin Churches at the Council of Florence. 

Nearly twenty years after, November 17th, 1662, Evelyn heard him again at 
Whitehall. “ Dr. Creyghton, a Scot, author of the Florentine Council, and a most 
eloquent man and admirable Grecian, preached on Canticles vi. 13, celebrating the 
return and restoration of the Church and King.” 

He did not always preach “smooth things.” Pepys also heard Dr. 
Creyghton preach, 1662, March 7th. ‘“ Early to Whitehall to the chapel, heard 
Dr. Creyghton the great Scotchman, chaplain in ordinary to the King, preach 


before the King and Duke and Duchess of York upon the words, ‘ Roule 


yourselves in dust.’ He made a most learned sermon upon the words, but in his 


application the most comical man that ever I heard in my life, saying it had been 
better for the poor cavalier never to have come with the King Into England again, 
for he that hath the impudence to deny obedience to the law ful magistrate and 
“l now iday in the Newgate, 


for the King is at Whitehall 


to swear to the oath of allegiance was better treate 
than a poor Royalist that hath suffered all his life 


among his friends.” 


In later years, L667, Pepys notes again “the s inge bold sermon of Dr. 


Creyghton yesterday before the King, against the sins of ‘ this sac, VICIOUS 


H. E. Reynolds, M.A., Wells Cathedral 


I'he book is in the library, given by his son the P: 
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and negligent court,’ and particularly against the sin of adultery, over and over 


again instancing that for that single sin in David the whole nation was undone.” 


At that same time Pepys met Creyghton at dinner, and is pleased to “ observe him 
to be a most good man and a scholar.” 

Returning to Wells as dean, Creyghton set himself to the work of restoration. 
He has left his mark on the restored church in many noble gifts. The west window, 
the great lectern, and the organ were his own private gifts; and besides he took 
his part with the Chapter in the common burdens and expenses which fell upon all 


the members. 


V.—Beneractors to THE Liprary. 


The Catalogus Benefactorum in the library, a folio in vellum, is the memorial 
of the restoration of the library. It opens fitly with Dean Creyghton’s name and 


gifts : 


Catalogus Benefactorum quorum ope et Munificentia Ecclesia Cathed: Wellen: ejusq, 
Bibliotheca post felicem Serenissimi Regis Car: II* reditum auctior ornatior evasit. 


Anno Dom. 1672. 


\fter recounting his gifts as dean and bishop to the church, at an expense 
of £300, there follows a list of 33 volumes which laid the foundation of the 
modern collection. They show the scholarship and culture of the time as well as 
the literary tastes of the man. Among them are classical authors Aristotle, 
Seneca, Livy, Tostati opera in 13 volumes, Cyril of Alexandria in six volumes, 
Hooker’s eight books of Ecclesiastical Polity, with his own copious annotations. 

Idem reverendus Pater, demum ad episcopatum predictum evectus supellectilem 


librariam Bibliotheca huic tune temporis renovate impendit prout sequitur. 


Minutes in the Chapter books show that restoration of the library was 


engaging the attention of the Chapter at this time. 


Oct. 15th, 1679.—Statutes are passed for the library and the keeper of the library. 
A librarian is to be appointed who shall arrange the books; books may be lent with 
permission of the Dean or his deputy, but returned within a month. Names of books and 


borrowers to be entered in a book. Richard Healy is appointed Librarian with a salary of 


40s. ; succeeded in 1696 by Henry Mills with the same salary. Books are to be overlooked 


by the Dean and Chapter every quarter. Strangers admitted to use the library to 
pay 2s. 6d. 


Oct, 20th, 1680.—Every prebendary to pay 20s. at collation, instead of a collation. 
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Creyghton was zealously supported by Richard Busby, treasurer in 1662, 
whose work on the library extended over great part of the life of dean Creyghton’s 
successor, Dr. Bathurst, to 1695. 

Busby’s name is better known as the great headmaster of the King’s School 


at Westminster from 1640 to 1695. Addison writes in the Spectator in 1712, not 


seventeen years after Busby’s death, that when Sir Roger de Coverley visited 
Westminster Abbey, he stood with reverential awe before his monument: 
Dr. Busby! A great man! He whipped my grandfather—a very great man! | 


should have gone to him myself if I had not been a blockhead—a \ great man! 


And indeed a man who, firm in his principles cf loyalty, kept up the King’s 
School at Westminster successfully under the fierce glare of Puritanism which 
beat upon him as headmaster through the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, 
until he could receive Charles Il. in the hall of his own school, and then stood 
beside the King with his head covered because he would not have his boys think 
any one greater than himself in his own school, who was the teacher of so 


many remarkable men of such varied eminence as John Locke, Christopher 


Wren, Dryden, Prior, South, Atterbury, Sunderland, and Halifax, must have 
been a born ruler of men and boys and have had a genius for education. 

At Wells he left such substantial benefactions to the hbrary that it may 
The sums of money which 


be said to bave been refurnished by his money. 


he gave at different times may have been sufficient to have completed the 


southern part of the building over the cloister if it had been left unroofed by 
In 1672 he had given £100, which lay unemployed for 


Bubwith’s executors. 
11s., and 


some years. Some smaller sums followed from time to time, £20, 
£36 for the silver-gilt almsdish still used in the church, and finally £200 in 1684. 

On January 7th, 1685, the Chapter decreed that “ the library be repaired and 
beautified with Dr. Busby’s donation as the said Dr. Busby doth desire.” The 
troubles of Monmouth’s raid on Wells in that year may have delayed the work, 
while £500 was being spent by the Dean and Chapter on the repairs to the church." 
His name is second in the Catalogus Benefactorum. 


Ricarpus Bessy, 8. T. D 


Hujus tum etiam Westmonasteriensis Ecclesie Canonicus et Thesaurarius, ibidemque 
Schole Regiw Praefectus, Bibliothecam hance incomodam linando, situque squalore pene 
obrutam reficiendo impendit 100li. 

* Wharton. Anglia Sacra, i. 588. speaks of charters having been pillaged at the time Nuper 

ehelhone Se mersetens! anno 


enim direpta sunt, et mpto furore mutilata ac discissa a Se hismat 


L685 mota 


thy Buildings, Books, and nefactors of the 


ulterius donavit 


Et insuper addidit in pecuniis numeratis in usum Bibliotheca 20h, et 
2li. Ils Od. 
Kt praete rea 1684 dono dedit 200]. 


Idem venerabilis Vir, mense eucharistice dicavit pelvem deauratam valoris 561i. 


Besides these gifts of money Busby was a great benefactor of books, given 
spontaneously in satisfaction to the Chapter for continued non-residence during 
his duties at Westminster. Several of the books are in folios, series historical 


and critical, made by giants in learning of the seventeenth century. Critic 


Sacri, in nine volumes ; Conelia Maxima, Labbe, in 28 volumes ; Coder 
Theodosianus, four volumes; Petavius in five volumes; Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, in three volumes folio; bishop Jewel's and bishop Sanderson’s 
sermons. Most of these books were handsomely bound and stamped with 
the arms of Busby (of Addington), which he had assumed. Busby was an 
Arabic scholar and taught at Westminster, and his books at Wells show his 
Hebrew scholarship. 

Other benefactors follow in the list. Dean Bathurst, suecessor to Creighton, 
1672—1704, was also President of Trinity College, Oxford. More intent upon 
“repairing and beautifying” his college buildings at Trinity than at Wells, his 
gift here most prized was the early printed copy of Pliny which had been in the 
possession of Gunthorpe, his predecessor in the deanery. His books are partly 

; theological, as Bull’s defence of the Nicene Creed, Joseph Mede’s works, Dr. 
Thomas Jackson, Pearson on the Creed; others show his studies in natural 
history and medicine. Altogether about 30 volumes bear his name. Wharton in 
his life says he left £5 towards the library in his will.* 

Dr. Bathurst was one of Evelyn’s friends in later life. He is first mentioned 
by him in 1666.“ Dr, Bathurst preached before the King an excellent discourse.” 
Young Evelyn was under him at Oxford, and the father corresponds with him 
until 1704, the year of Bathurst’s death, 86 years of age, ‘the oldest acquaintance 
left me in the world—stark blind, deaf, and memory lost, after having been a 
person of admirable parts and learning.’ Evelyn died in the next year, also 86 


years of age. 


* There does not seem any ground for the statement in the Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for May, L898 (3rd S. v. 382) that Dean Bathurst “ evidently wished the library 
of his cathedral to be fitted with book-cases like those of his College” of Trinity The book- 
cases at Trinity are of the date 1618. those at Wells are of a different pattern. Dean Bathurst is 
thus commemorated in the Cataloqus Be nefactorum : 

‘Rad: Bathurst Med. D*. Coll Trin. : Oxon: presidens, & hujus Eeclesia# decanus in bibliotheca 


hac instauranda ¢pyodimerns contalit libros.” 
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‘ Evelyn mentions Dr. Creyghton the precentor, in his diary, under date 1673, 
A September 14. 
: * Dr. Creyghton, son of the late eloquent bishop of Bath and Wells, preached 
3 to the household on Isaiah vii. 8. He, while attending Charles IL. in exile, 
4 studied music, in which he became such a proficient, that his anthem ‘I will 
= arise and go’ and a service in the key of E still maintain a high reputation 
3 with the lovers of sacred music.” 
= He was another in the roll of benefactors, the giver of many books. After 
2 his death in 1732 the Chapter purchased for £15 the COpy of the Bibliotheca 
2 Patrum from his library. 

The zeal for the library continued during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century under the influence of bishops of light and leading, Ken, Kidder, 
Hooper. The chancellor, Holt, one of those who had lived through the Civil 
War and suffered in the pillage of Monmouth’s rabble, was the actual donor of 
Bryan Walton’s Polyglot Bible, 1657, that great monument ot learned biblical 
scholarship which was being silently built up during the Civil War. The copy, in 
five volumes, richly bound, is stamped in gilt with the arms and initials “I. C. N.” 
of a great layman of the diocese, Sir John Cradock alias Newton, of Richemont 
Castle, Harptre, who had purposed, but was unable to execute the gift. It bears 
this inscription : 

Biblia Polyglotta ab illustrissimo viro domino Joh. Newton irrito proposito huic biblir 
thecz destinata, redemit et donavit Thomas Holt cancnicus et cancellarius. 

Other generous laymen left their gifts to the library, books valuable 
and interesting in relation to thew donors. A liberal and well-read chapter 
clerk, “ Gulielmus Westley, generosus, clerus capituli, in usum Bibliotheca dedit 
Lol. 1. 6 et insuper libros sequentes ”’ Bishop Indrews’ Sermons, Suarez Lisputa- 
tiones Metaphysice, Martial, Horace, Camden’s Britannia, English Bible 4to, and 
others.* 

Anne Hicks, “Gen. e civitate Wellensi,” Plutarch’s Lives, English, folio, 
S. Bernardi Opuscula, and eight other folios. 

‘Two representatives of ancient families in the West, “ Johannes Sydenham 
in Com. Somerset Baronettus, contulit in usum Bibliothecw vl. Dignissimus 
vir Gulielmus Malet, Sti. Audrei in Com Somerset Armiger, donavit Dris 
Georgii Bulli Opera,” an appropriate gift to the library of bishop Bull’s native 
city. 

* Cf. note on p. 214 
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Dr. John Selleck archdeacon of Bath, who died 1690, left more than 60 
volumes, such books as became a learned archdeacon who had studied the 
foundations of ecclesiastical law, Lanfranci Practica; the “ Summa Aurea ”’ of the 
Cardinal of Ostia, the great canonist of the thirteenth century; Panormitan 
Opera, five volumes folio; Bartoli Opera, five volumes; two volumes of the 
Decretalia; Vigelii Digesta ; and besides, Castelli Lexicon Heptaglosson ; and a 
handsome copy of bishop Godwin’s de Prasulibus Angliz. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was a time of literary men in the 
Chapter, under the influence of such men as dean Bathurst, Robert Creighton, 
precentor 1674—1733, son of the bishop, Edmund Archer, canon 1716, and arch- 
deacon of Wells 1726, who has left in his Chronicon Wellense a valuable digest 
of the registers and charters down to 1529, and in his Long Book, a store of 
archeological notes, and Richard Healy, the Chapter clerk, whose intimate 
knowledge of the cathedral history is shown by notes in his handwriting traceable 
throughout the Chapter registers. He died prebendary of Dinder in 1736. A 
succession of three such student bishops as Thomas Ken, 1685—1691, Richard 
Kidder, 1691—1703, George Hooper, 1705—1724, kept alive the spirit of 
learning and reverence for antiquity which had been aroused in the reaction from 
Puritan iconoclasm. 


In the will of Bishop Ken occurs the following bequest of his books : 


I leave and bequeath to the Rt. Hon’. Thomas Lord Viscount Weymouth in case he 
outlives me, all my Books of which his Lordship has not the duplicates as a memorial of my 
gratitude for his signal and continued favours. 

I leave and bequeath to the library of the Cathedral] at Wells all my Books of which 
my Lord Weymouth has the duplicates and of which the library there has not; and in 
case I outlive my Lord I leave to the library aforesaid to make choice of all of which they 
have not duplicates; and the remainder of my Books not chosen for the library I leave to 
be divided between my two Nephews Isaac Walton and John Beacham excepting those 
Books which I shall dispose of to others. 


I bequeath to the library at Bath all my French, Italian and Spanish Books. 


At his death about 450 volumes came to the library at Wells, which bear the 
entry, “ Ex legato R® in Christo Patris. Thomas Kenn.” 
Dean Plumptre in his Life of Bishop Ken has given an exhaustive analysis of 
the subject matter of the books in this collection." But he has omitted a series of 
printed pamphlets and papers relating to the controversies of the time, some of 


them anonymous, but bearing the names of the authors inserted in ink by a con- 


* Appendix, Dear Plumptre’s Life of Bishop Ken, ii, 206. 
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temporary hand. These occupy two shelves (E 3, E 4).*. Dean Plumptre made 
besides a collection of early editions of bishop Ken’s works kept separately in the 
library. 

Among Ken’s books of personal interest are his copy of bishop Andrews’ 
devotions in Greek and Latin, and an Elzevir edition of (rotius de Veritate, 
with the characteristic quotation, in his handwriting, “Et Tu! Queris tibi 
qrandia ? Noli (Juerere,” Le. Thos. Ken. 

Bishop Kidder was a man of biblical learning and of many books. 


We possess a manuscript catalogue of some 500 of his books with their 


estimated money value, which seem to have passed into the hands of 


Dr. Nathanael Brydges, canon and chancellor 1700. The bishop’s relations 
with the Chapter were not very friendly, and he left no books to the 
library. 

Bishop George Hooper, 1703—1727, the life-long friend of Ken, chaplain 
with him at the Hague, was the last of the second generation of learned men by 
whom the library was recast and refurnished. He had been the pupil of Dr. Busby, 
and was one of thirteen bishops who were educated at Westminster during his 
57 years’ headmastership. Of him Busby is reported to have said, “ Hooper was 
the best scholar, the finest gentleman, and would make the completest bishop that 
ever was educated at Westminster.” 

His library is rich in Hebrew and Syriac books. Among them is the 
Hebrew manuscript of the books of Samuel mentioned before. 

Dean Plumptre says, “ The subject of Hooper’s chief works are suggestive of 
the range of his learning.”” He was one of the leading preachers of the day. 
“Many of his published sermons were preached before royalty, and are full 
of the most courageous and outspoken utterances without the slightest tincture of 
flattery.””' 

After bishop Hooper’s death in 1727 the legacy of his books to the Chapter 
required additional bookeases in the library. On September 17, 1728, there 
was this order in Chapter: “ The partition in the library room to be taken down 
for enlarging the same by adding three desks or places for reception of the books 
given to the new library by the late bishop Hooper.” The extension of the 


library into the vestibule for about 30 feet and the erection of the panelled par- 


tition and door as it is at present was the result. ‘Two more additions of books 
*® A somewhat parallel but more varied collection of conte orary pam phle ts made by the late 
Very Rev. J. W. Burgon, Dean of Chichester, during his lifetime, was given to the library by his 


nephe w, Rev. W. F. Rose, in 1896. 
> Overton, Life in the English Church, 338. 
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are noted in the Chapter minutes of this time. October 1, 1708, there is the 
notice of the receipt by the Chapter of “ Nathanael Chyles’ history of the 
Cathedral Church of S. Andrew in Wells according to the will of Archdeacon 
Sandys.”* 

Another and the last addition which we can trace at this time was the pur- 
chase by the Chapter, at the price of £15, of a copy of the Bibliotheca Patrum 
from the books of Dr. Creighton the precentor, who died in 1735. 

In the middle of the century the entries in the “ Liber Benefactorum ”’ come to 
an end, and the history of the library closes for a long period. The last entry is 
significant of a long farewell to the interest and zeal which had been shown in the 
restoration and building up of the library after the neglect of the previous 
century : “ Georgius Farewell, A.M. Wedmore quinte prebendarius dedit 29s.” 

The book begun in 1672 and continued for about fifty years contains the record 
of donations of 372 books and of £480 in money, between its earliest and latest page. 
This apparent declension in literary interest coincides with the history of 
the times. As in the two generations which followed the Restoration many 
distinctly eminent for piety and learning were among the bishops and members 
of the Chapter at Wells, so it appears that afterwards, according to the account 
of all contemporary writers, there was an undoubted lowering in the general 
tone of the clergy and of society in serious study and in religious life. 

The hbrary thus “ repaired and beautified ” after 1685, occupied at first the 
southern half of the long chamber over the eastern cloister, 80 feet by 17 feet, 
enclosed between wooden panelled partitions with doors at each end, and with a 
smal] librarian’s room, 17 feet square, at the extreme south. At the north end was 
a vestibule 86 feet in length, unoceupied as far as is known until in 1728 the library 
was extended 33 feet into the vestibule, the partition and door on the north end 
being taken down and moved further north for the reception of bishop 
Hooper’s books, and a latticed case for rolls and papers was put up at the 
back of the partition. 

Within the library there are now twelve double bookcases of plain red deal 
with simply ornamented top, standing out from the western wall, each lighted by 
a square-headed window of two lights. Ten of these bookcases have three shelves 
on each side, two have been altered so as to have four shelves. (Plate XXV.) 

‘The bookeases are 9 feet high, 8 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet 1 inch wide, and 


where there are four shelves they are 2 feet 9 inches wide. 


* This manuscript book has been printed and incorporated in Wells Cathedral, by H. E. 
Rey nolds, L&s1 
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Sloping desks and double-banked seats for the reader are 1 foot 9 inches 
from the ground, 1 foot 5 inches in breadth ; the height of the sloping desk from the 
ground is 2 feet 8 inches to 2 feet 11 inches. The unusual breadth of the seats 
and of the desks supplies a comfortable arrangement for the reader. 

The roof of the library part is ceiled, but the vestibule has an open timbered 
roof of oak, whitened with age, with moulded principals and ridges and wall plates 
springing from stone corbel heads. (Plate XXVI.) In eight lights of four double 
windows on the eastside are the Bubwith arms, three wreaths of holly leaves, 
with the royal arms, set in diamond quarries with delicate diapered tracery. This 
part is now occupied by two bookcases lately put up for the Calendars of 
State papers, the Rolls series of Chronicles, and by glass cases for the display of 
special charters, books, seals, and objects of local interest and value. 

A peculiarity in this library is the large assortment of book chains which 
remain, 285 in number, of three different lengths corresponding with the three 
They are now hanging on nails along the panelled eastern 


shelves of bookcases. 
to the 


wall. Relics they are no doubt of the medieval library, but, as chains 


portcullis at the entrance gate and drawbridge of the bishop’s palace are no 


longer used to open or to guard the portals of authority, so chains in the library 
no longer restrict the search after wisdom and knowledge. 

It is remarkable that all the bookcases (except two which have been 
were made for the use of 


altered 


latterly to hold four shelves) bear evidence that they 
chains. 
There are the sockets on the nosings of the sh: 


along which the rings of the chains ran, and at the ends of the bookcase the hasps 
closed in the iron rods 


‘ves on which the rods rested 


into which the rod fitted, and the hinged flat bar which 
and was held by lock and key to the bookcase, so as to be opened or shut for the 
putting on or taking off of the rings of the chains. (Plate XXV.) Many of 
the books bear marks of the rivets in the binding by which the chains have been 
fastened to them, and there are rings and metal plates fastened into the binding of 
some. 
The chains have been found at different times deposited in heaps on the tops 
of the bookcases as useless lumber; the rods had disappeared. Rods have been 
put into one bookcase to explain the working of the old method. 

Great is the interest of this medieval library even to the passing visitor as a 
relic of the antique world, not unworthy of the church to which it is attached. 
Seen from outside, the building rises up out of the green sward of the quiet burial 
grounds on either side, dominated by the massive south-western tower, itself more 


modern than the burial ground or the library building. Within, the long narrow 


G 
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gallery is lighted by ranges of windows on each side, through which shafts of sun- 
shine from east and west, morning and evening, are crossed and chequered by the 
deep shadows of the bookeases traversing the long perspective; it affords a 
delightful study for the artist, “a haunt of ancient peace ” to the student. 

The library is small; there are not more than 4,500 books; there are not 
many modern books, though valuable gifts have been bestowed in these latter 
days. It has no endowment, no permanent funds exist for purchase, except 
that of late years 40 marks have been devoted to it at the collation of a 
residentiary canon. The Chapter library is a museum of old books, representative 
of the studies and lives of past generations in succession, a library for reference, 
and a muniment room which has its own stores of local charters and registers 
and memorials of a long history in the growth of an old ecclesiastical foundation. 
It may be called a “catacomb,” or a xoynrypwr, in which old folios repose on 
their shelves as in their “ loculi.” It is also a “thesaurarium,” in which are 
kept things old and new, Kxeysndva, old material, old metal, out of which new 
forms, new money current with the merchant have been, and can again be, cast 
for common use. “ As of the green leaves upon a thick tree some fall and some 
grow,” so is the generation of new books. While in each season a great crop 
groweth up like the grass, and is cut down, and withers, and is cast into the oven, 
these old books live on upon their shelves from generation to generation. The 


Dean and Chapter preserve them as memorials of the past, mindful of the legend 


on the old clock of the Cathedral Church, ‘ Ne quid pereat.’ 


XII.—Evzcavations on the site of the Roman city at Silchester, Hants, in 1900. By 
Georce E. Fox, Esq., Hon. M.A. Ovon., F.S.A., and W. H. Sr. Joun 
Hope, Esq., M.A. With Notes on the Plant-Remains of Roman Sil- 
chester. By Cirment Rem, Esq., 


Read 23rd May, 1901 


We have the honour of submitting on behalf of the Executive Committee a report 
of the operations carried out by the Silchester Excavation Fund in 1900. 

The work was begun on the 4th May under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
Davis, whose death in July last has deprived the Committee of valuable services 
freely given and intelligently performed. The further conduct of the work was 
undertaken by Mr. Mill Stephenson and Mr. Hope, and the closing operations, 
which were prolonged until 4th December, were also directed by Mr. Stephenson. 

The field of last year’s excavations was in the extreme north of the town, 
lying between the insula first dealt with in 1890 and the north gate, and west- 
ward of the ground explored in 1899. The area included four insulx, and covered, 
with the intervening streets, about 8 acres. It will be seen on referring to the 
general plan what an important addition last year’s work has made to the 
excavated portion of the town. 

The first insula dealt with, XXIII., belongs to a line of four unusually large 
squares forming the central division of the town. It was almost exactly 394 feet 
square, and was bounded by streets on all sides. 

Despite the large size of Insula XXIII. it contained only two buildings of 
importance, and in its southern half, but there were more or less definite traces of 
a number of small structures towards the north. The southern half showed 
traces of walling along the streets, but these ceased in the upper portion, and the 
line of the street traversing it there was somewhat indefinite. The south-west 
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corner was occupied by the large house, No. 1, uncovered by the late Rev. J. G. 
Joyce in 1865, and described by him in Archacologia, where a plan of it is 
given on a large scale.* The house was one of the courtyard type, with the 
main chambers arranged on the north and east sides, the southern side consisting 
of a single corridor and entrance vestibule towards the street. The courtyard 
was entered from the west, but the chief entrance to the house was through the 
vestibule at the south-west angle. The house was re-examined to a considerable 
extent last year in the hope of clearing up several points left doubtful by 
Mr. Joyce, and the results are shown on our plan (Plate XXX.).” It will be seen 
that one result was the discovery of an added block attached to the north-east 
corner of the building. This had escaped Mr. Joyce’s notice. 

One marked feature of this house is the number of mosaic floors that it con- 
tained, although they were for the most part of a simple character and without 
pattern. Room No. 12 had a central panel of finer character, and possibly there 
were others in the two heated chambers (20 and 21) on the west side of the 
house. The pavements of the main corridors varied curiously in colour: the 
northern being of buff stone tessera#, the eastern of coarse red tessera, and the 
southern of longitudinal strips of drab, red, and black. But what renders the 
house of special interest is the pavement of the entrance vestibule (1) (Plate 
XXVII. and fig. 1); not on account of any beauty in itself, but because it is an 
almost unique specimen of Roman tile paving in this country combining the two 
systems of mosaic work, opus tessellatum and opus sectile. It is doubtful whether any 
other example has been found in this country elsewhere than at Silchester. Other 
specimens may, however, have existed on the site, as from time to time octagonal, 
hexagonal, and diamond shaped tiles have turned up. Tiles cut to geometrical 
forms are clearly meant to imitate similar pieces of marble, etc., used in floors of 
geometrical design in other parts of the Roman Empire, examples of which are 
fairly common in Pompeii. It is also possible that this rude imitation of a pave- 
ment of opus sectile was not sufficiently attractive to be largely used, and so its 
rarity in Britain may be accounted for. It is interesting as being the prototype 


® Vol. xl. 407-412 and Plate xxiv. 


> The following are the dimensions, in feet, of the various parts of the house as numbered on 
the plan: (1) 153 by 15; (2) 56 by 93; (3) 83} by 8&4; (4) 56 by 8&4; (5) 18% by 19; (6) 182 by 
264; (7) 18} by 344; (8) 70 by 83; (9) 174 by 114; (10) 14 by 14; (11) 53 by 17; (12) 16% by 
17; (13) 11 to 123 by 17; (14) 11} by 10; (15) 104 by 52; (16) 134 by 84; (17) 63 by 8k; 
(18) 13} by 84; (19) 32 by 8} and 6; (20) 184 by 20; (21) 155 by 20; (22) 84 by 319; (23) 41 by 
29; (24) 64 by 83; (25) 34 by 8}; (26) 14 by 8}; (27) 8} by 8}. 
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of the tile pavements so common in medieval times, formed in much the same 
fashion, but with the omission of the tesselated work. 
The example under notice appears to have begun at the south-west corner by 


laying down along the south side a triple row of octagonal tiles, with small 


diamonds in the interspaces, and a border of large square tiles next the walls, 
with the intervals between them and the octagons filled with black tessere. This 
was continued round to the east side and partly along the north. Within the 


broad border thus in progress a square panel was also begun, outlined by a band 


& 
ass 


Fig. 1. Diagram of mosaic pavement in House No. 1. /nsula XXIIL 


This was to have been filled up with octagons like those in the 


of square tiles." 
But the progress of 


border, but with the interspaces filled with drab fessere. 
border and panel seems to have been arrested by the giving out, first of the small 
diamonds in the border, for which drab tesseve were substituted, and secondly of 


the octagons. The pavement was accordingly completed by the next material 


ighly scored into squares, probably 


the bdivision of the tiles for making 


it) 


* Two of the tiles in the square tile borders have be 
for some game, since the scoring is too slight to help ir 


coarse fesserTe#. 
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available, small hexagonal tiles. In the panel these are arranged in rows with 
interspaces filled, according to the original design, with drab tesserw, but in the 
border the unfinished west side was filled with like hexagons loosely fitted 
together honeycomb fashion. This curious way of completing the design as 
originally planned is emphasised by a marked difference between the colour of the 
tiles first laid down and that of the intruded hexagons. This is probably 
accidental, but it is also possible that as regards the panel the darker coloured 
hexagons were introduced intentionally, in accordance with the known preference 
of the Romans for variety of colour in their pavements. 

The western wall of the house just described extends northwards for 112 feet 
in a fragmentary condition, and then seems to have turned inwards in an oblique 
direction for 60 feet. It then again turned north, but its gravel foundations are 
hereabouts merged in a wide layer of the same material, and cannot be further 
distinguished. There does not appear to have been any wall in continuation of the 
south wall of the house, but at a distance of 63 feet from the south-east angle of 
the insula we found the base of a wall which turned the corner and extended 
northwards for 109 feet to the entrance of House No. 2, beyond which the wall 
apparently again continued for at least 70 or 80 feet. 

House No. 2 was of the courtyard type, and was one of those that stood irregu- 
larly placed with respect to the lines of the streets (Plate XXX.). It was entered by 
a vestibule (1) facing east, with a porter’s lodge (2) on the left, and possibly a larger 
chamber (3) on the right. The vestibule opened into a corridor (4) paved with 
red tessere, with a set of chambers (5-8) to the south of it, which included possibly 
a kitchen (6 and 7) and a latrine (8) beyond. This group, with the space marked (12) 
and the corridor (9)" seem to have formed the east wing of the house. The trans- 
verse or north corridor (10) had a pavement of drab tessere with red borders, and 
was backed by a series of chambers (13-17). Of the largest of these nothing can 
be said, except that it was probably subdivided by lath and plaster partitions. 
Room No. 14 was one of the chief rooms of the house, and had a mosaic floor with a 
geometrical centre of black and white fret and knot work, inclosed by a vandyked 
border of coarser red and drab tessere, all set in a red ground. The fine central 
panel has unfortunately been much injured, owing to the white tessere of which it 
was largely composed being of ordinary chalk, and consequently of a perishable 
nature. The next chamber (15) had a floor of longitudinal stripes of coarse red 
and drab mosaic, and must have served as an ante-chamber to the room north of 


it (16), which was warmed by a pillared hypocaust. Of the next chamber (17) 


* This corridor was also paved with red tesserz. 
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nothing can be said. The western corridor (11) was floored throughout with red 
tessere, and was also backed by a range of chambers. Towards its southern 
extremity a row of tiles, extending somewhat obliquely across from wail to wall, 
has been laid upon the pavement, but its purpose is not evident. Just beyond this 
the corridor terminated in a small oblong chamber (18) with a pillared hypocaust “ 
under its eastern end only. The room had a floor of red mosaic, with a panel of 
finer work set in the portion clear of the hypocaust. (Plate XXVIII.) The panel 
had a border of braidwork, with a white ground divided into four compartments. 
The first of these had been completely destroyed. The second had a floral device ; 
in the third was a vase; and in the fourth a dolphin. ‘The ground, as in the case 
of the panel in Room No. 14, had been composed of the same soft white chalk, which 
had almost entirely perished. The large room (1%) at the southern end of the 
western range was entered from the corridor, and had a floor of which only the 
margin, of red tessere, remained, and not improbably in the centre was a panel of 
finer mosaic. The narrow chamber (20) adjoining on the north had also a floor of 
red tesserx, but no doorway from the corridor. The large square room (21) which 
comes next had likewise no doorway from the corridor. It was paved with a 
mixture of red and drab fesserx, but in the north-west corner the mosaic had been 
replaced by a mass of tiling, 5} feet square, which bore strong traces of fire. 
Next to this room was a narrow passage (22) paved with the same mixed fesserx. 
It had a doorway on the east, and served as the communication through the range. 
[t opened westwards into an outer corridor (23). This had at its south end a 


chamber (24) of irregular plan, with what may have been a latrine (25) on its 


west side. The opposite end of the corridor contained the stokehole of a compo- 
site hypocaust underlying the large apartment (26) which formed the northern end 
of the range. As will be seen from the plan, this winter room attained its some- 
what unusual dimensions at the expense of an older arrangement, consisting of a 
smaller room with an extension of the corridor on the west, and a narrow strip on 
the north which may have contained a stair to an upper floor.” 

It has already been noted that House No. 2 is irregularly placed with regard 


to the lines of the streets. It is also evident from this irregular plan of the 


* The furnace opening of this was on the north. 


> The following are the dimensions, in feet, of the various parts of the house as numbered on 
the plan: (1) (2) and (3) together, 27 by 21, of which (2) is 94 tt; (4) S14 by 9; (5) 154 by 19 
(6) 94 by 11; (7) 94 by 54; (8) 9 by 24; (9) 38 by 9; (10) S11 +. (11) 61 by 9; (12) 17% by 35 
(13) 475 by 199; (14) 14} by 19; (15) 12} by 64 16) 124 by 114; (17) 13} by 19 
(18) 145 by 11}; (19) 194 by 22; (20) 2 by 6; (21) 201 lt 5; (22) 2U by of (23) 9 by 32 
(24) 11 by 22; (25) 3 and 34 by 11}; (26) 363 by 29 
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house itself that it has undergone an interesting series of changes. At first it 
seems to have consisted of the western range only, but was afterwards converted 
from the corridor to the courtyard type by the addition of the north and east 
divisions. These are at right angles to one another, whereas the junction of the 
old and new works make a distinctly obtuse angle. Finally, in order to provide 
direct access from the street, a new corridor was driven right through the eastern 
range with a vestibule on the roadway, as previously noted. This corridor makes 
an acute angle with the line of the older inner corridor. 

Immediately to the south of the house just described, and standing as it 
were in the mouth of its courtyard, was a small rectangular building of unusual 
character and puzzling construction (Block I.). It measured externally 18 feet 
by 17 feet, and stood nearly east and west, with a small projection on its eastern 
side. This projection, which was also rectangular, resembles a porch in plan, 
with an entrance 4 feet wide. It was 5} feet wide internally and 4 feet in 
depth, with walls from 17 to 18 inches thick (Plate XXIX.). The main structure, 
against which it abutted with straight joints, was of strong construction, with 
Extending 


A 


foundations 2} feet thick of flint rubble with lacing courses of tiles.’ 
round three sides internally was a square chase 9 inches wide and 11 inches deep 
forming the socket of a timber frame, which had of course disappeared. On 
the east side the chase was wanting, and the mortar bed showed that the entrance 
here was flanked by stone blocks each 30 inches square and 3 feet 8 inches apart. 
These blocks, the upper surfaces of which would have been level with the 
threshold, in all probability supported columns. These most likely stood free 
with side openings. There were no remains of any flooring, but the evidence of 
the timber joists let into the walls points to the building having been floored 
with wood. This would seem a form of flooring most unusual for Roman times, 
but it is difficult to see for what other purpose these massive joists were intended. 
The area of the floor would have been a square of about 15} feet. 

Within the building under notice, but at a lower level, there were laid bare the 
foundations of an earlier structure of the same form. It measured internally 
7 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 8 inches, with walls of flint rubble varying from 18 inches 
to 23 inches thick,” with stone quoins. The floor was of red tile tessera. In 
excavating the centre in order to ascertain if the building had a erypt, or under- 
ground cell, a first brass of Marcus Aurelius was found lying at the floor level. It 


* Many of these were roofing tiles. 
> The north wall was 18 inches thick, the east 20 inches, the south 21 inches, and the west 


23 inches. 
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will be seen from the plan that the later structure © not quite square with the 


older nor concentric with it. 
What could have been the purpose of the building just described ? Many 
with at Silchester, but 


square chambers of 


similar size have heen met 


detached 


ii. tav. lil. | 


W all-painting showing small temple. From Le Pitture untiche d' Ereolane (Naples, 1770), 
“jection seen In that under 
tructure of like form. As has 


ise of columns, implying 


none of these has presented the peculiarities of 
notice, nor has any heen found to enclose an earlier 


heen noted, the massive bases in the east wall suggest the 
Pun 2 
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a certain amount of importance in the building, which was clearly not a mere 
domestic adjunct to the house close by. In Pompeian and other wall-paintings 
representing landscapes, small rectangular buildings of a similar character are often 
shown placed beside roadways and in the vicinity of villas (fig. 2). There can be 
no question that these structures were frequently of a sacred character, since altars 
are sometimes associated with them. It therefore seems possible that this small 
building at Silchester may have belonged to the same class, especially as it was 
huilt round and superseded an earlier one on the same site; the motive of course 
being to continue the sanctity of the place. As for the porch-like construction in 
front, it is clearly, from the awkward way in which it would have abutted against 
the columns, an addition to the original building, probably at a time when it had 
lost its sacred character. The spaces between the columns and the outer angles 
were no doubt then walled up. 

Another point of interest in connection with this building is its relation to 
the house near which it stood. It will be seen that its axis is parallel with that of 
the western or older portion of the house, and the fact that it was rebuilt with a 
different axis from the earlier structure suggests that it and the first house may 
he contemporary. Possibly the canting of the northern and eastern additions 
to the house may have been due to a desire to avoid interfering with the structure 
under notice. Further, this association of a detached shrine with a house finds a 
parallel in a group of Roman buildings at Les Bossenno, near Carnac, in Brittany, 
where an undoubted example of a small temple in connection with a farmhouse 
and baths was excavated by Mr. James Miln in 1875." 

The only other traces of building in Jnsula XXIII. are to be found near the 
north-east angle, where three small blocks are shown on the plan. The eastern- 
most, Block IL., exhibits the ruins of a channeled hypocaust, but its walls have 
been destroyed and the foundations could not be distinguished from an extensive 
gravel bed. Only the central block (Block III.)” retained any fragment of 
walling, and Block IV. was represented by gravel foundations only.° Looking 
to the near parallelism of the hypocaust channels with the eastern side of 
Block ILI. and that of Block IV. with the western side of Block III. it is possible 
that all three structures really formed part of a house which has been otherwise 
obliterated. 

Just to the east of Block II. the remains of a hearth were found at a depth 


® James Miln, Foutlles faites a Carnac (Morbihan). Les Bossenno et le Mont-Saint-Michel (Paris, 


1877), 134, 135, and accompanying plans. 
>» This measured from 17 feet to 20} feet from east to west and 19 feet from north to south 


© They measured internally 17 feet by 13} feet 
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of about 3} feet, through the settling of a pit over which it had been laid. 
Another hearth ad joined the north side of Block III., and there were traces of 
yet another further north. About 11 feet south of the same block the greater 
part of a large pot, at least 18 inches deep and showing strong traces of fire 
within, was found laid upon its side bedded in clay It is possible that it had 
served as a primitive form of oven." 


Besides the hearths just mentioned the remains, more or less perfect, of eight 


others were met with. The majority of them wer: n the north-west corner of 
the insula, The perfeet examples were all of the circular type. 
The street dividing Insula XXIU. from Ins » XXIV. to the north of it, 


though strongly marked in the growing crops year after year, has no definite 


width or boundaries. 
The long triangular area north of the street extends from the north gat 
eastwards along Insu/w XXIII. and XXII. The street dividing these insu/e did 


not extend through this area, although a breach in the line of the town wall is at 


first sight suggestive of a gate to which this street led. But on examination it 


was proved that no such gate existed. 


XXIV., contained only a 


The area in question, which we have called ns 
hearth in the portion of it examined in 1899. The part excavated last year, 


contrary to expectation, contained the foundations of two houses, one being of 


large size and unusual character, and both set very close to the town wall (Plate 


XXX.). 

The easternmost of these houses, House No. 1, was of the usual corridor type. 
It stood east and west, and had at the east end a feature not uncommon in these 
Silchester dwellings, a vestibule (1) and short corridor (2) connecting it with the 
The body of the house consisted of a number of square rooms and inter- 


Nothing remained to 


street. 


mediate passages (4-8), with a corridor (3) to the south. 
show how any of these had been floored, which is all the more singular since tli 


rear walls were standing much higher than they are usually found at Silchester. 


The large double room (10) on the west, and another (11) north of it seem to 


be additional to the original plan. Of the northern chamber nothing can be said, 


but the double room was paved with coarse red fesser#. and under the western halt 


was a pillared hypocaust with the stoke-hole in its ith-east corner. The hypo- 
caust was a fine example, constructed throughout with pile. The chamber (12), 


in which was the stoke-hole, together with the cor r 1:3) south of it, and the 


® For a notice of similar contrivances at Silchester. se rt of the excavations in 1507. in 


Archas ogia, 116. 
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chamber (14) to the east, formed part of an earlier building, partly overlaid by 
the western end of the house, under which the plaster floors were found. The 
older floors were about 14 inches below those of the later structure. Besides 
these traces of an earlier building, the house shows alterations of a later character, 
in the form of a square chamber (16) built across the western end of the 
corridor (3). This chamber intrudes into the rooms (9 and 10) north of it in a 
way that suggests their previous demolition. A continuation of its south wall 
westwards is built upon a red mosaic floor of the earlier building, and its east 
wall runs on as far as the street, along which it returned as if to form a court- 
yard (15) with the surviving walls of the earlier structure." 

House No. 2 is the most peculiar in plan of any yet found at Calleva. In 
some respects it is not unlike House No. 1 in Insula XVL., excavated in 1896, but 
it differs from that in the long passage or gallery connecting it with the street, 
especially as this formed part of the original plan of the house. The body of the 
house stood east and west, with a large projection southwards on the east and 
4 transverse wing on the west. It was therefore practically a house of the court- 
vard type, with the courtyard bisected by the entrance gallery. The house was 
entered from the street to the south by a square vestibule (1) with small chambers 
2 and 3) on either hand, The vestibule was originally paved with red lesserTe, 
but these were subsequently replaced by a pavement of opus sectile, resembling in 
character that in the vestibule of House No. 1, Jnsu/a XXIII. It consisted of a 
square central panel of octagonal tiles with small diamonds in the Interspaces and 
a triple border of square tiles. This is the second example yet found of this 
peculiar form of mosaic. The vestibule opened into a gallery or corridor (4) 
% feet wide and 79 feet long, paved throughout with white fessere with red 
borders. The gallery led into a cross corridor (5), traversing the body of the 
house. The western half of this corridor had a similar pavement to the entrance 
vallery, but with broader borders. The eastern half, on the other hand, was 
Hoored with red fessere only. From this half two other corridors (6 and 7) led 
southwards, and with the room or rooms between them found the south wing of 
the house. The first or westernmost corridor was floored with white mosaic. with 


a narrow stripe of red along the edges. The other corridor was paved throughout 


with red essere. The Space bet ween these corridors seems originally to have 

* The following are the dimensions, in feet, of the various parts of the house, as numbered on 
the plan (] 17} by 164 (2) 94 by 1s} (3) 83 by 94; (4) 184 square; (5) 6 by 183; (6) 16 by 1x3 
(7 174 by 64 by 18} (Y) by 184 ; (10) 304 by anc lig; (ll) 1+} by Lod (12) 
oY by 94 ] OF by 4 14 124 by ll: (15) 264 by 74 (16) ll by 14. 
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formed a double room (8), which could be amply lighted from the south. The 
smaller or southern division had a floor of red mosaic, but the larger portion 
showed traces against the walls of a pavement of white mosaic edged with red, 
the rest of which had disappeared. 

The western half of the main corridor had also a return southward (9), paved 
in the same way with white mosaic bordered with red. This returned again west- 
wards (10), with a red floor, across the southern end of the western wing. 

This wing consisted of three fair-sized rooms (11, 13, and 15), of which the 
largest was 21 feet square, with intermediate passages (12 and 14). All these 
divisions of the wing, except the northernmost passage (14), were paved with red 
mosaic, but in the case of the large southernmost room, the fesser# bad been laid 
upon an earlier floor of opus signinum, which showed distinct signs of wear. This 
room was also warmed by a composite hy pocaust of the usual character. 

The main body of the house consisted of a row of chambers and passages, 
having the principal corridor on the south, and a second corridor, probably a 
mere pentice (16 and 17), on the north. The first division towards the west was 
a passage (18) through the range paved with square tiles; then came a group of 
four chambers (19—22) communicating with each other, followed by two other 
rooms (23 and 24), and a second passage (25), with a large chamber beyond (26), 
which seems to be an early addition to the original plan. The central group of 
chambers was evidently planned for effect. It consisted, first, of a vestibule (20) 
opening widely upon the main corridor, exactly opposite the end of the long 
gallery leading from the street. It was paved with white mosaic, and had door- 
ways on its other three sides into the adjoining chambers. The room on the left 
(19) had, in addition to the doorway from the vestibule, entrances on the south- 
west and north-east. Its pavement consisted of an irregular panel of white 
mosaic set somewhat eccentrically in a red ground. The room to the right of the 
vestibule had certainly a doorway from the corridor, since the constant tread of 
feet had worn away the tesser# within, which had been replaced by a patch of red 
tiles. The floor was of white mosaic with, originally, a square central panel of finer 
work within a frame of red and white. But the finer work had evidently been 
injured in later times, and as there was no one to repair it properly, it was cleared 
away and replaced by square tiles. A few small red fesser# along one edge alone 
remained to tell the tale (Plate XXXII.). The remaining chamber of the group, that 
north of the vestibule, showed no indications whatever of its flooring, which, had 
it been of mosaic or cement, would certainly have left some trace behind im a house 


containing such abundant evidence as to its pavements. As we can hardly suppose 
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it to have been merely of gravel, the only other alternatives are, that it was of tiles 
or of wood. That wooden floors existed at Silchester has already been shown (i.) 
by the grooves for joists found on the site of a wooden building in Insula XVI. in 
1896, and (ii.) by the chases for them in the supposed temple in Jnsula XXIII. If 
laid on a framework round the walls, as in the case of the latter building, its 
removal would leave no traces behind. With regard to tile floors, the often 
insufficient setting would almost be enough to account for the obliteration of such 
flooring, especially as we know from the plundering of the hypocausts for their 
pile that tiles were much sought after in the clearing and levelling which the site 
of the town has undergone. Brick or stone fesser2 were of no use to those seeking 
building material, but the tiles were serviceable for various purposes, hence the 
rarity of tile floors on the site. 

The remarks just made apply with equal force to the room (23) east of the 
group described, as well as the quasi-passage (25) and the large chamber (26) 


a 


terminating the range, in none of which were any traces of flooring.*. The inter- 
mediate room (24) was paved with white mosaic, with a broad band of red across 
the north end. 

So far we have been considering the original plan of the house. It remains 
to say a few words about the additions made to the east and west wings. In the 
ease of the eastern wing a chamber (27) warmed by a composite hypocaust was 
built out eastwards. Next a narrow strip (28) was added to the south end, 
probably for a stair to an upper storey, and three small chambers or closets 
(29-31) inserted between this prolongation and the long gallery. One of these 
little rooms (29) was intruded into and absorbed the end of the western corridor (7), 
and perhaps served as a lobby to the stair. lt appears to have had an external 
doorway. 

The additions to the western wing consisted (i.) of a narrow strip (32) at the 
south end, probably, as in the other wing, for a staircase to an upper floor, and 

ii.) of two chambers (33 and 34) warmed by composite hypocausts. The larger 
of these chambers (33) was 24 feet square, being the largest room in the house. 
Both rooms had no doubt others over them. The northern half of the western 
wing was covered externally by a corridor or pentice (35). This corridor seems 
to have originally been of the same length as the wing, but was shortened when 
the new winter rooms were added. 


Overlapping the north and of the western wing was a large enclosure which 


* Also to the chambers in House No. 1 in Insula XXIV., which showed no traces of flooring 
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may or may not be part of the original plan. Its east end was cut off and roofed 
to form a building (36) with a clay floor. The main division (37) seems to have 
had a shed roof along the north wall, if we may take as evidence thereof the 
abundant fragments of roofing tiles found throughout its length. Another 
building (38), perhaps a stable, was afterwards added on the east." 

It must be noted that, after its interesting plan, the chief feature of the house 
just described is the number of chambers and corridors which had mosaic pave- 
ments. ‘These were composed exclusively, so far as they remained, of tessera of 
red tile and white chalk. The most noticeable point about the latter is that it is 
of the soft quality derived from the beds of the upper chalk, and not of the hard 
variety used for pavements elsewhere. It must therefore have undergone some 


be impossible to imagine its 


hardening process, as in its present state it would 
employment for paving purposes.” 

Not only was this house noticeable for its pavements, but the fragments of 
coloured plaster showed that at least the chambers warmed by hypocausts had 
been gaily painted. Brilliant red panels with purple borders seem to have 
covered the walls, while other fragments showed grounds of gold colour, blue, and 
green. Other specimens of wall plaster of a drab colour were met with, which 
appears to have been combed in various directions, possibly with some decorative 
object. 

Passing to the west of the north and south road through the town, it will 
be seen that the extreme north-west angle is occupied by a small triangular 
insula which has been numbered XXV. The long side is bounded by the 
town wall and bank; the two other sides by streets. This insula contained 
two buildings only, both abutting on the north and south street. The larger 


(Block I.) closely adjoined the north gate. It was oblong in plan, about 38 feet 


* The following are the dimensions, in feet, of the various parts of the house, as numbered on 

on yee stad 104 (2 and 3) each 25 by 8#; (4) 9 by 79 5) 74 by 974; (6 and 7) each 84 
by 30; (8) 20% by 29; (9) 8} by 29; (10) 23 by 7#; (11) 21} square; (12) 21} by 44; (13) 21} by 
133; (14) 214 by 64; (15) 21¢ by 19; (16) 94 by 185; (17) 87 ls) OY by 21g; (19) Lo by 
213 (20) 14 by 8; (21) 14 by 114 (22) 154 by 212; (23) 124 by 214; (24) 1 44 by 214 (25) 84 
by 204; (26) 264 by 20}; (27) 193 by 144; (28) 194 by 34; (29) 84 by 12; (40) 74 by 12; (31) 
4 by 12; (32) 30 by 0; (33) 244 by 24; (34) 94 by 11}; (35) 8% by 42; (36) 15 by 33; (37) 754 
by 33; (38) 12% by 204 

A stick of chalk 25 inches long, and showing a square of } inch in section, was found in 
Pit XXXII1.in Inenla XXIII. Others very similar, which were d ered by Mr. Joyce, are now in 
the Silchester Collection at Reading. All were no doubt fragm prepared for cutting up for 
the smaller fesser@ of floors such as those described above. 

21 
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long and 22 feet wide, and had against the south wall the base of one of the long 
flues associated with dyeworks. Outside the same wall was one of the circular 
furnaces used in the same industry. Block IJ. was simply a small rectangular 
chamber, measuring 25 feet by 18 feet. 

Insula XXVI., which lay south of that just described, formed an oblong 
measuring 395 feet from east to west and 26% feet from north to south. It 
was bounded on all four sides by streets, except on the north-west, where the 
town wall euts off the angle (Plate XXXII.). The street on the north, like its 
continuation eastwards, was very ill-defined. The north-eastern half of the insula 
was singularly free from buildings; the only trace of such laid bare being the 
gravel foundation of a small square structure (Block I.) near the angle.* A little 
way down the west side and abutting on the street there were the foundations 
of a small and interesting house, No. 1, consisting of one very large chamber (7), 
which was probably subdivided by partitions, and five other rooms (1, 3, 4-6), 
with a corridor of communication (2). Only the corridor and the central room 
had any traces of flooring, of the usual red tile mosaic.” 

A little further south was a singular circular foundation, about 27 feet in 
diameter, formed of flint rubble and covered originally by a floor of opus signinum 
(Block IL.). Round the margin of its vertical edge was a cutting in the gravel 
from 9 to 12 inches wide, and filled with earth, as if for the foundations of a 
timber structure that had enclosed the platform, and outside this again was 
a bed of clay, as if derived from the filling in of the woodwork. The platform 
was very nearly a true circle, but on its eastern side a small segment about 
8 feet long was cut off and the straight edge faced with tile. Probably the 
entrance was here. The object of this structure is a mere matter of conjecture. 
It appears to have been destroyed at an early date and forgotten, for there 
were subsequently driven through it a pit and the trenches for the gravel 
foundations of a later structure (Block III.). This was oblong in plan, with 
one end upon the street, and was subdivided into two divisions.° 

Yet further south and not far from the south-west angle were several 
patches of drab stone fesserv, including one side of a corridor. These had 


evidently belonged to a long-destroyed house (No. 2), possibly of some antiquity, 


® Measuring 2 4 feet by 23 feet. 

» The following are the dimensions, in feet, of the several parts of the house as numbered on the 
plan: (1) 13% by 14; (2) 35 by 74; (3) 15 square; (4) 194 by 184; (5) 154 by 184; (6) 204 by 8}; 
(7) 29} by 294. 


It measured 49 feet in length by 20 feet in width 
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Having now described the traces of buildings within the insulz, we may 
proceed to the consideration of the wells and pits and the antiquities found in 
them and about the houses. 

Of wells only three were met with: two in IJnsula XXIII. and one in 
Insula XXVI. All had the usual timber framing towards the bottom. 

Of pits a considerable number were found in I/nsula XXITI., but none in 
Insula XXIV., and hardly any in Insule XXV. and XXVI. Perhaps the most 
interesting point in connexion with them was a discovery made in Pit XXVII. in 
the north-east angle of Insula XXIII. At about 16 feet from the surface two 
upright pieces of timber, about 20 inches apart, gradually disclosed themselves in 
the centre of the sand which filled the lower part of the pit. Further excavation 
showed that they belonged to a piece of a ladder which rested on the bottom of 
the pit. This was 22 feet deep, and what remained of the ladder was 6 feet 
ti} inches long. It seems therefore that we have here a case where a pit was in 
course of formation, perhaps for a well, but the sides had collapsed and buried the 
ladder, in the absence of the well-sinker, since we found no remains of him, and 
on his return he was only able to extricate the upper portion of his ladder. The 
sides of the ladder measured 3 inches by 2 inches in section, and were apparently 
of fir, but the rungs were of oak. Of these five remained, two perfect and three 
broken, and 14 inches apart. They were 1 inch thick and 2 inches deep, and 
projected 2 inches beyond the sides, being kept in place by wooden wedges. The 
second stave was a round one, | inch in diameter. The total width of the ladder 
was 22 inches at the bottom or 18 inches in the clear, but at the top of the frag- 
ment it was 19} inches. As this would narrow a 24-foot ladder to about 10 inches 
at the top, or 6 inches in the clear, it is probable that the broken ends have been 
brought nearer by pressure. 

Pit I. in the south-east corner of the same insu/a seems to have been sunk 
through a layer of building rubbish and decayed plaster, perhaps indications of 
some house on the spot. 

Pit X. yielded at a depth of 7 feet a bronze patera of a well-known form, but 
without any ornament on the flat handle. The maker’s stamp is- AV]... The be ly 
of it unfortunately fell to pieces from decay. Seven feet lower down were a number 
of metal bosses and hinges (fig. 5). The bosses were seven in number, 12 inch in 
diameter, and consisted of gadrooned rings with plain central nail-head rivets. 
The hinges were of two kinds: the first, of which there were four perfect examples 

L5 


and seven halves, were }3 inch wide and 2} inches long, with scrollwork ends, each 
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pierced by five rivets. The second kind, of which there were two, and half another, 
were quite pla, and only ;% inch 
broad; the ends were unequal in 
length and each pierced hy two rivets in 
line. Both rosettes and hinges appear 
to have been attached to leather work, 
traces of which still remain. As to 
their purpose, it is impossible to speak 
with ce, tainty. They closely resemble, 
however, a slightly larger series of 
similar ornamental hinges belonging to 
the remains of a suit of splint armour 


found lately in the Roman station of 


Carnuntum in Austria." But the Sil- : 
chester examples are apparently too ’ 
slight to have been used in this manner. ; 


As to the metal of which they are com- 
posed we are indebted to Mr. W. Gow- 


land for the following note : 


The rich golden colour of these rosettes § 


and their extreme thinness is very remark- 


able, so much so, that | have undertaken the 
analysis of one of them and its central stud. Fi ore und hinges found in /nsula XXII. 4 


The results of my analysis are as follows: 


Brass Roserre. STUD. 
Copper per cent. 82°31 per cent. 
Silver . trace trace 
Nickel and Cobalt . nil = nil 
Tm nil nil 
99°90, 99-95 
Both the rosette and stud are of practically the same alloy. Now, of all the copper-zine 
alloys, those which contain from 15 to 20 per cent. of z possess the greatest ductility. 
® See Der Rimische Limes in Usterreich, Heft cols. 85-109. and Tafs. xvii.-xix 


¥ 
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This Roman brass* is therefore one of the most ductile of the whole series of brasses. It is, 


besides, 


identical in composition with Tournay’s alloy (copper $2°5 per cent., zinc 17°5 per 
cent.), which, on account of this property and its rich colour, is used for the manufacture of 
all French jewellery made from thin sheets in imitation of gold. * Hence the brass of which 
the rosettes are made is notably of the composition which is best fitted for making such 
ornaments, and is that which would be employed at the present day. Another example is 
thus added to those already furnished by the excavations of the advanced stage the Romans 
had reached in their knowledge of metals and alloys and of their applications to suitable 


Uses, 


It is unnecessary to enumerate in detail the antiquities found in the various 
pits, but it may be pointed out that Pit XIV. yielded at various depths from 9 to 
17 feet a fine two-handled globular vessel of white clay and twelve other vessels 
of various sizes and shapes. Pit XXX. also contained, at a depth of 22 feet, two 
jugs and five other pots, all in a perfect state. In neither case were the pots 
deposited in any definite order. 

The two wells met with in Insula XXIII. were both productive. No. 1, near 
the north-west angle, was 27 feet deep and lined with 14 feet of timbering. Ata 
depth of 16 feet it contained a bronze bucket with rounded bottom, about 10 
inches in diameter, and 7} inches deep, wrought out of a single piece of metal; it 
originally had an iron handle. The numerous patches and mendings show that 
this vessel was a long time in use. 

Well No. 2 was 21 feet 7 inches deep and lined with 12 feet of square timber 
framing. The upper part of this for 7 feet downwards was entirely blocked by 


a mass of ironwork. This rested on a deposit of black ash, which filled the 


* As is well known, the Romans were not acquainted with the metal zinc. They had, however, 
discovered that by melting copper together with a certain ore (calamine, zinc carbonate) a yellow 
alloy, brass, was obtained. The method employed by them in making this alloy from copper and 
calamine was a very simple one. It was, too, so effective that until a comparatively recent period 
all brass was made by the ancient process. It was conducted as follows. The calamine was ground 
and mixed in saitable proportions with charcoal and copper in granules or small fragments. This 
mixture was placed in a crucible, and was very carefully heated for some time to a temperature 
sufficient to reduce the zinc in the ore to the metallie state, but not to melt the copper. The 
zinc being volatile its vapour permeated the fragments of copper converting them into brass. The 
temperature was then raised, when the brass melted and was poured out of the crucible into moulds. 

The discovery of brass probably originated in the smelting of copper ore containing zinc ore. 
It was not, however, prepared in this way, in somewhat later times, but as I have just described. 
This is proved by the small amounts of impurities which are present in the specimens of Roman 


brass which have been analysed.—W. G. 


: 
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remaining 5 feet to the bottom of the well. The mass of ironwork, after much 
patient disentanglement, resolved itself into another great hoard of tools, etc., like 
that discovered in 1890 in Jnsula I. The collection is divisible into two classes: 
(1) a fairly complete set of smith’s tools, and (2) articles forming his stock in 
trade. The tools include two striking hammers, ten small hammers of various 
sizes and shapes, two pairs of smith’s tongs of different types, two sates, a drift, a 
small chisel, one pair of wringers or hand levers, two pairs of dividers or com- 
passes, and two instruments for making nails; also four rough iron bars. Besides 
the smith’s tools, there are others which were evidently made by him for sale. 
These include an axehead, three socketed chisels, an adze, and a centre-bit, such as 
are used by carpenters; a shoemaker’s hobbing-foot or anvil; three plough coulters 


of different lengths, a cotter, two forks (?), and eight mower’s anvils, of which two 


are unfinished. There are also a number of miscellaneous things, such as knives 
and choppers, bucket handles, shoes for ge 
staves or poles, two files, two saws or } 
paring-knives (?), a long spearhead, a {i 


pocket-knife, a hooked object of uncertain 


use (fig. 4), the worn strapwork of a great 


pair of doors, which must have been 5} 


inches thick, and a huge padlock, 20% 


inches long, of a well-known type (fig. 5), er 
also part of another, and a lock spring 
partly embedded in a piece of half-fused copper, the remains of one or more can- 


hooks, and pieces of chain of various patterns. There are also four copper or 


1 object of uncertain use (4 linear), 


Fig. 5. Large padlox« 


bronze cooking’ palis, a bronze steelyard weight in form of a bust, from W hich the 
lead has been melted out, and two vessels of pott ry, one a jug, the other a smal] 


bowl. and both entire. 


——— 
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Most of the iron articles closely resemble those found in 1890 and described 
an figured in Sir John Evans’s paper in Archaeologia, vol. liv., but one object is 
distinctly novel on the site (fig. 6). This is a 
handle 43 inches long, straight for half its length, 
and for the rest with a bold downward curve 
resembling somewhat the butt of a pistol. It 
here becomes much larger, though still preserving 
its square section, and terminates in the roughly- 


wrought head of an eagle, which seems to have 


held some object, perhaps a ball, in its beak ; 


Fig. 6. Farrier’s tool found at Silchester 
= this is now broken off. At a distance of 12 inch 


(4 
i near 


from the foremost end, of the same thickness as 
the handle, is a bar projecting upwards and bent backwards, so as to afford, with 
the thick curved part of the handle, a very firm grip. Welded beneath the fore- 
most part of the handle is a rod of iron, square in section, curving backwards for 
1} inch and then forwards and upwards at an angle with the straight handle 
above. This rod expands with a gouge-shaped form for 5 inches, when it is 
broken off, the width where broken being ? inch. 

T'wo if not more instruments with which this object has a strong general 
resemblance have been found in France.*. The handle of a third is figured by 
Caylus, Reeneil @ Antiquités ;> but another, from Pompeii, preserved in the Museum 
at Naples, to which the Silchester example is equally like in principle, has the 
advantage of revealing the use of such instruments by means ot the ornamentation 
upon it (fig. 7). The handle is of bronze, 
with the same curved bar rising from its 


upper surface as in the Silchester example, 


j but between the bar and the foremost end 


of the handle is a group of a horse and 
man. The man is close against the horse, 
. . stooping slightly and with the right fore- 
upon his knee. He 
appears to be holding the hoof with his left hand and applying some instrument 
to it with his right, which instrument it is a fair assumption is intended for one 


of the same sort as that of which this group is an ornament. The instrument, 


* One is preserved in the Museum of Bar-le- Duc, the other in the Museum of Grenoble. 


T. iv. pl. 84 ¢ From Revue Archéologique, N.S. xxxii. 
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and all others in principle like it, may therefore be considered to have to do with 
farriery. Furthermore, in an exhaustive paper on the subject in the Revue 
Archéologique,* M. Charles Robert shows the strong points of likeness between the 
ancient objects cited and a well-known instrument used by farriers, called in 


France a boutoir, for operating in different ways on the hoofs of horses. Looking 


Fig. 8. Bronze statuette (front and back views) found in House No. IL., Znsula XXIII. (full size). 


therefore to the evidence on the subject we may be justified in concluding that 
the smith to whom these iron objects belonged sometimes practised the art of 
farriery. 

The total number of pieces in the hoard is over 100; it thus considerably 
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exceeded the 66 pieces of the 1890 find. Although there are many duplicates 
and the two hoards have much in common, there are interesting differences of 
detail, while the great padlock and the farrier’s implement have not been found 
before on the site." 

Among the miscellaneous finds several small objects may be noticed, and first, 
on account of its rarity at Silchester, a terra-cotta lamp. The bronze articles 
include two wheel-shaped and two enamelled brooches, and others of the bow 
form; the enamelled lid of a little pear-shaped box; a small plaque of bronze 
inlaid with a slice of figured glass; a large bronze ring with paste gem; the gilt 
bezel of another ring, also with a paste gem; and a red carnelian gem with a 
figure bearing some object, also from a ring; an elaborate key handle; a little toy 
axe; a weight; a bell; and the usual array of tweezers, pins, spatule, spoons, ete. 
Also a well-modelled nude figure of a Venus, with the feet broken off, now 3 
inches high, and a rude image of a fully-draped female figure with large collar and 
high fluted crown, holding a pipe with keys (fig. 8). This figure, which is 43 inches 
high, is barbarous in character and rude in execution. It was found in House 
No. 2, Insu/a XXIIL., on the floor of one of the corridors. 

The iron objects comprise a variety of keys, tools, bow-shaped brooches, 
bucket handles, sty/:, pieces of chain, a javelin head, a quadruple candlestick and 
a wall sconce, the hinge and straps of a folding door, ete. 

Objects in bone were comparatively few. They include among a number of 
counters one inscribed PRIMVs. 

The glass does not call for special remark, but a piece of a millefiore bowl is 
of interest as showing through partial decay the mode of manufacture. A similar 
piece was found in 1899, 

Of objects of natural origin there are a flat ovoid amethyst bead, a small dise 
of bloodstone, two broken palettes of hard black stone, part of a thin slab of 
porphyry, and, in addition to several pieces of Purbeck marble, fragments of four 
foreign marbles. One of these is a thin square plaque scored with a geometrical 
diagram. 

The coins, although as numerous as usual, do not include any that need be 
noted. 

Finally, in the class of pottery, attention may be called to the unusual quantity 
of whole or nearly perfect vessels recovered from the pits and trenches, numbering 
in all about one hundred and thirty. 


* We are indebted to Mr. Henry Longden for much practical information about the articles in 


the hoard. 
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In conclusion, it will be seen that the work carried out during this eleventh 
year of the existence of the Silchester Excavation Fund was quite as satisfactory 
as that of former years. The addition made to the plan is an important one, and 
the great find of pottery and ironwork will make a substantial augmentation to 
the ever-growing collection in the Reading Museum. 

Seven-tenths of the site have now been explored and planned, and we hope 
we may now look forward with confidence to receiving sufficient support to carry 
this long work to an end. 

The accompanying block-plan (fig. v) shows the progress made im the 


exploration of the town. 


Fig. 9 Block-plan of Silchester, showing portions excavated down to the end of 1900 
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Notes on the Plant-Remains of Roman Silchester. By Crement Rem, F-.R.S. 


Durinc the last two years I have had the opportunity of examining the plant- 
remains found from time to time in the old wells and rubbish pits of Roman 
Silchester. These have been most carefully collected by Mr. A. H. Lyell, who 
has also undertaken the very laborious work of washing the material and picking 
out the seeds and small bones that it contains. I have also examined the few 
specimens previously deposited in the Reading Museum, and from these sources I 
am able to compile the list given below. 

While leaving to those who conducted the excavations any discussion of 
the connexion of the old filled-up wells with the adjoining houses, I think that 
attention should be drawn to certain peculiarities in the plants at different 
spots, for these may throw light on the nature of the surroundings, and 
perhaps may suggest the status of the householder. One pit will contain only 
weeds of cultivation or seeds picked out in cleaning the corn; another will be full 
of kitchen waste, such as fragments of charcoal and plum and cherry stones. 
Pit XVII. of 1900 in Insula XXIII. is of especial interest; for it is full of culti- 
vated plants, and it is the only pit that has yet yielded seeds of grape or fig. I 
suspect, however, from their great rarity that the seeds of fig and grape represent 
only imported dried fruits. This may also be the case with the large plum, the 
stones of which are much less common than those of the bullace and damson. 
Pit XXVIT. of 1900, which yields a considerably longer list of plants, contains no 
species used for food, except the blackberry, coriander, and perhaps the elder and 
good-King-Henry. Well No. 1, Insula XXVI., not otherwise of great interest, 
yields the edible frog, as determined by my colleague, Mr. E. T. Newton. 

The list of nearly a hundred species is too small to allow us to draw con- 
clusions as to the cultivation around Silchester during the period of the Roman 
occupation. No trace has yet been found of any dye-plants; but no argument 
can be founded on their absence, for they would be grown outside the town, and 
only leaves of woad or roots of madder would be brought in, or perhaps still 
further prepared dyeing material. Cereals are only represented by two grains of 
wheat, as to which Mr. Carruthers writes: “One of the seeds is small, like some 


found in granaries dug out of the chalk and sent to me by General Pitt-Rivers.” 
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Edible fruits are fairly numerous, though there is a singular absence of the 
more valuable kinds. We now have found grape (very rare), sloe, bullace, 
damson, larger plum, gean cherry, raspberry (very rare), blackberry (very 
abundant), strawberry (rare), hip, apple, haw (rare), elder, fig (very rare), nut. 

Vegetables and pot-herbs are not plentiful, and some of those found, such as 
the celery, may be wild plants. If we include all plants that are used in this way, 
we have only celery, coriander, corn salad, and good-King-Henry. A doubtful 
sapsule of flax completes the list of economic species. Weeds of cultivation, how- 
ever, are plentiful, probably at least a dozen of the species coming under that 
head. The abundance of seeds of such a plant as the corn-cockle, which is much 
commoner than corn, suggests that the wheat may have been cleaned in the town 
before grinding, and the waste thrown into these pits. 

Poisonous plants are rather more abundant than one would expect. Seeds of 
the deadly nightshade occur in many of the pits, and this is not a plant that 
would be allowed to grow freely in a town where there were many children. The 
woody pvightshade and hemlock are more rare. ‘Trees, except oak, elder, apple, 
and the plums, have left little trace. Probally ail near the town had been used 
for fuel, which at the time the pits were in use seems to have consisted mainly of 
well-burnt oak-charcoal. Split oak was also used for the buckets and square 
linings of the wells. The wood of the old wine casks used for lining some of the 
| Ward to be silver fir. The 


wells has been determined by Professor Marshal 
casks were probably imported from the region of the Pyrenees, perhaps filled with 
wine, perhaps used as crates to contain the Samian ware. With the packing of 
the Samian ware must have been brought numerous seeds, and to this mode of 
transportation may be due the appearance of various plants unknown in deposits 
older than the Roman period. 

The occurrence of numerous marsh plants on so dry a site as Silchester 
is a surprising feature not at first easy to explain, for there is no suitable 
habitat for these plants within a considerable distance. We find meadow-rue, 
three marsh buttercups, marsh marigold, ragged robin, meadow-sweet, hemlock, 
water dropwort, cat’s valerian, bur-marigold, marsh sowthistle, gipsywort, water- 
pepper, alder (one cone), and several sedges. These are all tall riverside plants, 
floating or submerged species and small marsh plants being missing, except for 
one seed of water chickweed and three or four of white-rot. The clue to the 
puzzle is, I think, given by the most abundant sedge (Carex riparia), a tall river- 
side species, which grows in dense masses, and is often used for thatching. 


Amongst this sedge all the above-mentioned plants commonly grow. The river- 
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side plants so common in the pits are not likely to have been brought as fodder, 
for they are rejected by cattle; or as bedding, for it seems strange that they 
should take the trouble to bring marsh plants from a distance, when much of the 
surrounding country was probably covered with bracken. The absence of oats 
and other fodder tells also against the theory of bedding. Perhaps, though the 
houses may have been roofed with better material, there may have been “ lean-to ” 
thatched sheds or perhaps thatched pent-houses over the wells; there would also 
probably be a shed of some sort for the slave who tended the furnace. 

The use of corn in the town accounts probably for twenty plants in our list ; 
the use of thatch for another twenty; a dozen are edible; the rest, except the 


woods, are weeds of stony ground such as that on which Silchester was built. 


Thalictrum flavum, DL. (Meadow-rue). 
tanunculus sceleratus, D. 


Flammula, DL. (Lesser Spearwort). 


” 
Lingua, LZ. (Spearwort). 

repens, L. (Buttercup). 

Sardous, Crantz. 

var. without tubercles. 

parviflorus, L. 

“ Caltha palustris, Z. (Marsh Marigold). 


Papaver Rhoeas, L. (Poppy). 
Argemone, L. (Poppy). 
Fumaria Officinalis, Z. (Fumitory). 
Brassica alba, Boiss. (White Mustard). 
Senebiera Coronopus, Poir. 
Thlaspi arvense, Linn. 
Viola (Violet). 
Lychnis alba, Mill. (White Campion). 
Flos-cuculi, Linn. (Ragged Robin). 
Githago, Lam. (Corn-cockle). 
Stellaria media, Cyr. (Chickweed). 
graminea, L. (Lesser Stitchwort). 
Spergula arvensis, L. (Spurrey). 
Montia fontana, LZ. (Water Chickweed). 
Hypericum perforatum, L. (St. John’s Wort). 
Malva sylvestris, L. (Mallow). 
» rotundifolia, Z. (Mallow). 
Linum usitatissimum (?), LZ. (Flax). 


Vitis vinifera, 1. (Grape). 
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ygest that elderberries may have been exte nsively ate 
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Prunus spinosa, DL. (Sloe). 
” insititia, D. Bullace). 
domestica, (Damson). 
(large Plum, or Pru: 
lusitanica (?), Z. ( Portugal-laur: P). 
Avium, (Gean Cherry). 
Spirea Ulmaria, L. Meadow-sweet 
Rubus Ideus, Z. (Raspberry). 
»  fruticosus, L. (Blackberry ). 
Fragaris vesca, L. (Strawberry). 
Potentilla Tormentilla, Neck. (Torment 
Alchemilla arvensis, Lam. (Lady’s Ma 
Rosa canina, DL. (Dog Rose). 
Pyrus Malus, LZ. (Apple). 
Crategus Oxyacantha, LZ. (Hawthorn). 
Bryonia dioica, L. (White Bryony 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris, (Penny-wort 
Conium maculatum, (Hemlock ). 
Apium graveolens, L. (Celery). 
Conopodium denudatum, Kock (Pig-nut 
Coriandrum sativum, (Coriander ).* 
(Enanthe Lachenalii, Gmel. (Water Dropwort). 
Aithusa Cynapium, (Fool’s Parsley 
Peucedanum sativum, Benth. (Wild Parsnip). 
Heracleum Sphondylium, DL. (Hogweed 
Sambucus nigra, (Elder). 
Galium (Bedstraw ). 
Valeriana officinalis, Z. (Cat’s Valeria: 
Valerianella dentata, Poll. (Corn Salad 
Bidens tripartita, (Bur Marigold 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, LZ. (Ox 
Arctium Lappa, DL. (Burdock). 
Carduus nutans, LD. (Thistle). 
Cnicus lanceolatus. Hoff. (Thistl 
Leontodon hispidus, L. (Hawkbit 
Sonchus oleraceus, (Sowthistle 
plaustris, LD. 


Anagallis arvensis, D. ( Pimpern¢ 


coriander was formerly much cultivated It t ind wild in Britain 


‘ 


Seeds of elder are so abundant in several of the pit r ure so often found crushed, as to 


| for wine in (Calleva 
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Solanum Duleamara, (Woody Nightshade). 

Atropa Belladonna, [. (Deadly Nightshade). 

Veronica hederefolia, L. (from a trench of doubtful age). 
Mentha aquatica, DL. (Mint). 

Lycopus europeus, L. (Gipsywort). 

Prunella vulgaris, D. (Self-heal), 

Stachys arvensis, D. 

Galeopsis Tetrahit, LZ. (Hemp-nettle). 

Lamium purpureum, LZ, (Purple Deade-nettle). 

Ballota nigra, [, (Black Horehound). 

Plantago lanceolata, DL. (Ribwort). 

Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, (Good-King-Henry). 
Atriplex patula, (Orache). 

Polygonum Aviculare, LZ. (Knot-grass). 


Hydropiper, L. (Water-pepper). 


Persicaria, (Persicaria). 

Rumex conglomeratus, Murr. | 
,  obtusifolius, Docks ). 

crispus, DL, | 


Urtica dioica, LZ. (Stinging Nettle). 

Ficus Carica, L. (Fig). 

Alnus glutinosa, D. (Alder). 

Corylus Avellana, Z. (Hazel). 

Quercus Robur, LZ. (Oak). 

Abies pectinata, [. (Silver Fir), casks only, probably foreign. 
Eleocharis acicularis, Sm. 

palustris, R. Br. / 


Carex riparia, Curtis > (Sedges). 


canescens (7), D. 
” 2 Sp. 
Triticum sativum, DZ. (Wheat). 


Pteris aquilina, DL. (Bracken), 
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XI | I. — Sir John de Pulte Wey and his Two Re sid 1eCPR LD London, Cold Harhour and 
the Manor of the Rose 3 together with / Je i Re marks on the Parish of 
St. Laurence Poultney. By Puitre Norm AN, Treasurer. 


Read 13th December, 1900 


In February, 1900, when Mr. George Payne gave us his excellent report from 
Kent as our local secretary there, he exhibited drawings (since reproduced in the 
Society's Proceedings) * ofa crypt or undercroft beneath the George Inn, Rochester, 
probably one of the most perfect specimens of the kind in England. I then 
mentioned that a somewhat similar crypt had existed on Laurence Poultney 
Hill, close to Cannon Street, until quite recently, that it had formed part of the 
mansion of Sir John de Pulteney, and that it was of great historic interest. 
Structures of this kind were common in English towns during the Middle Ages, 
not only beneath churches and chapels but under domestie buildings. They 
tended to make the upper portions dry, and merchants no doubt found them 
useful for the storage of goods, or as cellars only, according to circumstances. 
When art was not merely a thing to be discussed and criticised, but formed an 
essential part of every-day life, they were naturally also beautiful. These crypts, 


built of stone and only in part below ground, frequently had superstructures of 
wood, which in course of time have disappeared or been rebuilt. A good many of 
them still exist in provincial England, and in London several fine ones have been 
destroyed during the present century. I will begin by very briefly referring to a 
few of which I have found record. 

The most important perhaps was Gerrard’s or Gisor’s Hall, swept away when 
Cannon Street was widened in 1852. This fine vaulted chamber, dating probably 
from the reign of Edward I., had formed part of the mansion of a family, by name 
Gisors, of which the chief member, Sir John Gisors, was mayor in 151], 1312, 


and 1314. It is figured, with ground plan and details, in Turner and Parker’s 


® 2nd Series, xvill. 82-57 
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Architecture of the Middle Ages; our late esteemed Fellow, Sir George Scharf, also 
made drawings of it, and there are views in Wilkinson’s Londina I/lustrata, and 
The building was in truth not a hall, but a merchant’s warehouse, 


Mr. Parker* says 


elsewhere. 
having no fireplace and no place for a hearth in the centre. 
that the hall had stood over it, and was in all probability of timber, with the 
ends of stone, which were partially standing in May, 1852. The entrance was by 
a flight of stone steps in one corner, carried on a half arch, part of the original 
work. 

In 1825, when some houses were destroyed in Watling Street, a crypt 50 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, and divided into five bays, was discovered at the church 
of St. Mary Aldermary, with which at first it was thought to have some 
connection, but this apparently was disproved. 

In a letter read before the Society of Antiquaries, 19th December, 1844, 
Mr. Thomas Lott, F.S.A., described stone vaulting found under three houses 
on the west side of the churchyard of St. Mary-le-Bow. It seems to have 
been of a late character.” 

There was a good erypt under a house near Aldgate Pump, destroyed in 
1875. It was sometimes called St. Michael’s Chapel by writers in the last 
century and in this, probably from a feeling that any Gothic building must be 
ecclesiastical, However, it was not orientated, and appears to have been the 
crypt of a domestic building. 

Another crypt, destroyed about the same time, was at the corner of 
Jewry Street, Aldgate; drawings of both are at the Guildhall Museum. 

Under No. 153 Leadenhall Street there existed until four years ago a crypt 
figured in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1766, when it had been exposed to view by 
the great Cornhill fire of the previous year, which destroyed or seriously damaged 
eight houses in Leadenhall Street. It is also mentioned in Maitland’s History 
of London, described and figured in Wilkinson’s Londina Illustrata, vol. ii., and 
further described in the City Press for May 25rd and June 3rd, 1896. It had 
formerly been much larger, extending under a house in Bishopsgate. 

In 1899 remains of a crypt are said to have been found on the pulling down 
of a house to the right of the passage from Bishopsgate Street into Crosby 
Square. Under Crosby Hall itself there are extensive undercrofts of stone and 
of brick. A plan of them is given in Wilkinson’s Londina, and this probably had 


formed part of the same system, 


* T. Hudson Turner and J. H. Parker, Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages (1853), ii. 186. 


» See Archaeologia, xxxi. 318-322, 
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A crypt, still existing, at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, 
seems to have belonged to a private house bought by the Company in 1231, and 
may be described on some future occasion. 

There are other medieval crypts in London of various kinds which it is 
needless now to enumerate. 

Thanks to our late treasurer, Dr. Freshfield, and others, we are enabled 
to illustrate rather fully the crypt on Laurence Poultney Hill, which forms the 
chief subject of this paper. Other views are also given which will presently 
be referred to, but I will first say something from the historical standpoint 
about the house to which this crypt undoubtedly belonged, about Sir John’s 
other mansion in London, and about some of the people with whom at various 
times they were connected. 

One of the greatest citizens of medizval times was Sir John de Pulteney, who 
like most distinguished Londoners came from the country, his father and grand- 
father before him having owned an estate at Pulteney, in Misterton, Leicestershire. 
Sir Joha, by the beginning of the reign of Edward III., had earned a high 
mercantile position in the city of London. He was a member of the Drapers’ 
Company, and became alderman of Farringdon Ward, that aldermanry being 
devised to him by Nicholas de Farndone in 1534, as appears from Dr. Sharpe’s 
printed Calendar of Wills enrolled in the Court of Husting. Often employed by 
the King and others on important public business, he was mayor of London in 
1331, 1332, 1334, and 1337, and received the honour of knighthood on an 
historic occasion, namely when Edward Prince of Wales, commonly called the 
Black Prince, was created Duke of Cornwall. Sir John gave largely for purposes 
of religion; Dr. Milman calls him “the most munificent citizen.” In 1332 he 
obtained a letter from the King to the Pope in favour of a proposal on his part 
to found a chantry in honour of Corpus Christi by the church of St. Laurence 
Candlewick. The chantry, which absorbed a previously existing foundation by 
Thomas Cole for a master and one or two chaplains, seems to have been originally 
intended for seven chaplains,* but was afterwards increased to form a college for a 
master, thirteen priests, and four choristers, and was confirmed by Edward ILI. in 
the twentieth year of his reign. On account of this generous gift the church 
came to be called St. Laurence Poultney, and the college was generally known as 


St. Laurence Poultney College. In the statutes, probably drawn up about 1347,” 


* See the King’s letter to the Pope ( printed in Wilson's History of St. Laurence Pountney, 
26, note; also Stow’s Survey 
» See Wilson’s History of St. Laurence Pountney, p. oo 
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it was enacted that the master, sub-master, and the other priests were to live in 
the dwelling appointed for them by St. Laurence’s church, and all the priests 
were to eat together in the hall of the manse. There are elaborate rules in 
existence for the government of Sir John’s foundation. Sir John also founded a 
chantry for three priests in St. Paul’s cathedral church, a house for the Carmelite 
Friars at Coventry, and built the church of Allhallows the Less, in part, as we are 
told by Stow, over the arched gateway of Cold Harbour. He resided for a time 
almost within a stone’s throw of Laurence Poultney Hill, in this very important 
mansion on the bank of the Thames, the name of which has been so often the 
subject of discussion. According to Canon Jackson in the Wiltshire Archxological 
Magazine vol. xiii., there are about a hundred and fifty places in England which 
are or have been called Cold Harbour; while Captain (afterwards Admiral) W. H. 
Smyth in our Proceedings* estimated the known instances at several hundreds. 
in Haiward and Gascoyne’s bird’s-eye view of the Tower of London, 1597, 
which is reproduced in Vetusta Monumenta," one of its towers, now destroyed, 
is marked Cole Harbour. A manor at Camberwell was called successively Colde 
Herbergh and Cold Abbey ° and is still kept in remembrance by Cold Harbour Lane. 
Those interested in the origin of the name should consult Dr. Murray’s Historical 
English Dictionary, which, ignoring the many ingenious theories on the subject 
so often discussed in Notes and Queries and elsewhere, gives the following simple 
definition: “A place of shelter from the weather for wayfarers constructed by 
the wayside. Hence a frequent name of a locality.” Stow tells us that this 
particular Cold Harbour, which belonged to Sir John de Pulteney, the most 
famous place so called, was already in existence as a dwelling in the thirteenth 
year of Edward II., when it was demised or let by Sir John Abel, knight, to 
Henry Stow, draper; that in the eighth year of Edward III. John Bigot and Sir 
John Cosenton sold their respective moieties of it to Sir John de Pulteney (by 
whom it may have been rebuilt), and that from his dwelling there it took the 
name of Poultney’s Inn. Stow goes on to say that in the twenty-first year of 
Kdward III. Sir John “gave and confirmed to Humfrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, his whole tenement called Cold Harborough, with all the 
tenements and key adjoining, and appurtenances on the way called Hay Wharf 
Lane, for one rose at midsummer to him and to his heirs, for all services if the 
same were demanded.” This statement of Stow is supplemented and corrected 
by two manuscript documents enrolled ‘in the Court of Husting, from which, by 
leave of the Guildhall authorities, I shall presently quote. 
® Ist Series, i. 297. > Vol. i. plate 63. 


© One is reminded that there is a church and parish of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey in the City. 
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The later history of Cold Harbour, except as explained in these documents, 
may be briefly referred to, Stow being taken in part as our authority. It is said 
to have been for a time in the hands of the Earl of Arundel, who married 
Humfrey de Bohun’s niece.* “ In the year 1397, the twenty-first of Richard IL., 
John Holland, Earl of Huntington [sic], was lodged there, and Richard II., his 
brother, dined with him: it was then counted a right fair and stately house. 
In the year following Edmond (Langley) Earl of Cambridge was there lodged, 
notwithstanding the said house still retained the name of Poultney’s inn.” ” 
Having come into the possession of the Crown, by his patent dated 18th March, 
1410, Henry IV. granted it to his son, Henry Prince of Wales, for his life, under 
the title “ quoddam hospitium sive placeam vocatum le Coldherbergh,” and the 
same year, to stock his cellars, gave him an order on the collector of customs for 
twenty casks and one pipe of red wine from Gascony, free of charge. Henry VI. 
in his twenty-second year conveyed it to John Holland, Duke of Exeter, whose 
son Henry, also Duke of Exeter, being a Lancastrian, lost it through attainder. 
Having thus reverted to the Crown, it was granted by Richard II1., March 2nd, 
1485, to the College of Heralds, who had lately received their charter from him. 
In the same year, however, he fell at Bosworth, and Henry VIL., inclined to annul 
each act of his predecessor, gave it to George Talbot, fourth Earl of Shrews- 
bury. How long he kept possession does not appear, but in 150] it was the 
temporary residence of the King’s mother, Margaret Countess of Richmond, and 
here, on the occasion of the marriage of Prince Arthur with Catherine of Arragon, 
she entertained the lord mayor and other civic dignitaries. We are told that the 
house was hung with “ riche clothes of arras,”’ that the hall was decorated with 
gold and silver plate, and that the guests were “ insyrvid after the right goodly 
man‘ both of their vitalls, deynties, and delecates, and w™ dyvers wines abundant 
and plenteously.”° By Henry VIIL., who had contrived to become the owner, it 
was given to Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, that monarch having seized 
Durham Place in the Strand, the bishop’s rightful town residence. Tunstall retained 
it until his deprivation in 1553. Again given to the Talbots on 30th June of that 
year, only six days before the death of Edward VL., it is marked in Braun and 
Hogenberg’s plan of London (1572) as Shrewsbury or rather “Showsbury ”’ 
House. Stow tells us that the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, he who was guardian 
of Mary Queen of Scots for fifteen years and died in 1590, “ took it down and in 


place thereof built a great number of small tenements.” Bishop Hall, Ben Jonson, 


® Noble’s History of the College of Arms, 1805. 
> Stow’s Survey, edition 1603 


© Antiquarian Repertory (edition 1807), ii. 293, quoting a manuscript in the Heralds’ College. 
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Nash, and others of their time, refer to the precinct as a privileged place for 
debtors. Thus the first named in his Satires, V. i., 1598, writes as follows : 
Or thence thy starved brother live and die, 
Within the cold Coal Harbour Sanctuary ? 
It so continued until its special privileges were abolished, 20th September, 
1608, in the second charter granted to the City of London by James L., wherein it 
is described as the “inn or liberty of Cold Herberge otherwise Cold Harburgh, 
and Cold Herburg Lane.”” The Watermen’s Company established themselves here 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, and after the Great Fire built their 
hall of brick on the south-west angle of the site. The structure then erected by 
them appears to have been rebuilt in 1719. Their hall is shown very clearly in 
Buck’s plan of London, 1749. This about 1776 was sold for the purposes of 
Calvert’s, long one of the chief London breweries, which is referred to by Gold- 
smith in the well-known lines : 
Where Calvert’s butt, and Parson’s black champagne, 
Regale the bloods and drabs of Drury Lane. 


Illustrations of Watermen’s Hall before the Fire and of Calvert’s Brewery 
are given on Plate XXXV.: they are from Wilkinson’s Londina Illustrata; the 
authority for the former was a drawing by Hollar. <A slight sketch of Cold 
Harbour in Van den Wyngaerde’s great view of London (the earliest illustration 
we have) shows a gabled building not unlike the hall here depicted ; the structure 
which appears in Visscher’s plan of 1616 is also similar. Doubtless the river front 
of the old mansion remained in part until the Great Fire. Hubbard,* writing in 1843, 
says that there were then still traces of old masonry. The City of London Brewery, 
which succeeded Calvert’s, now occupies the site of Cold Harbour, together with 
those of the churches and burial grounds (fragments of which remain) of 
Allhallows the Great and Allhallows the Less. Until a few years ago a lane now 
absorbed in their premises was called Cold Harbour Lane. 

Sir John de Pulteney’s other residence in London, though within but a short 
distance of Cold Harbour, was quite a distinct property. I refer to the house on 
the west side of Laurence Poultney Hill which contained the crypt until lately in 
existence. Stow, who seems unaware that it was connected with Pulteney, in his 
mention of the Merchant Taylors’ School calls it the Manor of the Rose. We 
give an illustration (fig. 1) of the neighbourhood in Stow’s time from the plan 
attributed to Agas, where its high and massive tower is shown, slightly south-west 
of the church of St. Laurence. The churches of Allhallows the Great and ‘All- 


* J. J. Hubbard, Historical Account of Allhallows the Great (1843). 
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hallows the Less also appear, and Cold Harbour with steps leading down to the 
river. To the west is the Steelyard, so long occupied by the Hanseatic merchants ; 
and in the stream in front horses are being laden with water; a characteristic 
incident, which is lost in Vertue’s copy, as the late Mr. W. H. Overall more than 


once pointed out. It may be observed that our plan gives “S. Laurens hyll ” as 


the name of the narrow road now called Laurence Poultney Lane. 


Lenten jton 


Str. 


Fig. 1. Laurence Poultney Hill, Cold Harbonr, and neighbourhood from Agas’ Plan. 


This seems the most convenient opportunity for quoting from the two 
manuscripts already referred to, which throw fresh light on Sir John’s ownership 
and disposal of his two mansions. I will here give translated extracts; for 
purposes of reference, copies of the originals are placed in the Appendix. 
By his will dated 13th November, 1348, and proved at the Court of Husting, 


a printed summary of which is given by Dr. R. Sharpe in his valuable Calendar," 


® See also Append x A 
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Sir John, who died in the following year, besides leaving various bequests for the 
maintenance of chantries in St. Paul’s cathedral church in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, for his soul, and for those of Adam his father, Matilda his mother, 
Margery his wife, William his son, his brothers and sisters and others, gives 
directions for keeping his obit in the said church, with bequests to the Mayor, the 
Recorder, the Sheriffs, and Common Pleader of the City for attending his obit. 
The master of the college or chapel of Corpus Christi near the church of St. 
Laurence de Candlewykstrete was to be also present, and to receive six shillings 
and eightpence. Sir John directs certain payments to be made by the authorities 
of Corpus Christi, and provides them, as follows, with funds to meet their 
expenses : 

I bequeath to the said Master and Chaplains of the College all my tenements and rents 
which I have in the City and Suburb of London with all their rights and appurtenances, 
except my principal Messuage, which I inhabit in the parish of St. Laurence of Candlewyk 
strete, and except all my tenement called le Cold herberuy with all other my tenements 
which I have in the parish of All Hallows the Great. 

He further directs that, if any of the charges be in arrear, the master and 
college are to pay double the amount by way of penalty, one half to go to the 
fabric of St. Paul’s, the other to the chamber of the Guildhall. The will is 
continued in the following words: 

Also I bequeath to Margaret my wife and William my son, all my principal Messuage 
aforesaid which I inhabit, with the house thereon built and all other its appurtenances, for 
the life of the same Margaret, provided that she keeps herself a pure widow and without a 
husband. 

If she died, or violated these clauses, the house was to remain in possession 
of their son William, and if he died without issue it would become the property 
of the College of Corpus Christi. If his wife should die, marry, or become 
unchaste while his son was yet under age, the said messuage was to go to Sir William 
de Clynton, earl of Huntyngdon, during the son’s minority. His other tenement 
aforesaid, called “ le Choldherberwe,” was to be sold and Henry Pykard to have the 
refusal of it for one thousand marks sterling to be paid to Sir John’s executors. 
There are various other provisions in the will, which it is unnecessary to refer to. 
He directs that he should be buried in the church of St. Laurence; his place of 
burial is, however, uncertain. It has been supposed, perhaps on the authority of 
a Cottonian manuscript,* that he was buried in the church of the Carmelites 
founded by him in Coventry, where his arms” might still be seen in Leland’s 


* Vesp. D. xvii. fol. 76. 
> Pulteney’s arms were, argent a fess dancetty gules, in chief three leopards’ heads sable. 
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time ; but Stow says that his place of interment was the chapel which he built 
in St. Paul’s cathedral church, and an entry in the College of Arms seems to 
contirm this. 

The second manuscript to which I will call attention is a deed in the 
Husting Roll 81 (107), dated 27 Edward III., or Ist November, 1353." In this 


deed the executors of Sir John de Pulteney make the following statement : 


Whereas the said John de Pulteneye knight his Testament bequeathed all his tene- 
ment called le Coldherbergh with all other tenements and rents which he had in the parish 
of All Hallows the Great. with its appurtenances, to be be sold by his Exeeutors in the 
best manner and as soon as they could after his decease, of which tenements and rents, 
Humfrey de Bohun earl of Hereford held two parts for term of his life, by grant of the said 
John de Pultenese, and Nicholas de Loveyne knight and Margaret his wife hold a third 
part for term of the life of the same Margaret by name of dower of the same Margaret, 
And in case that the aforesaid Earl Humfrey shall su ve the aforesaid Margaret, the 
same third part onght to revert to the Earl, to hold for term of his life, which two parts and 
third part, after the death of the said Earl and Maryaret by virtue of the Testament afore- 
said ought to revert to us. Know ye that, by aut ty and virtue of the Testament, we 
have sold to Nicholas L veyne knight and Margare : wife, and the heirs of the same 
Nicholas, the two parts of the tenement called Coldherbergh which John de Pulteneye 


knight had in the parish of All Hallows the Great, which the Earl held for his life by the 


grant aforesaid ; and the third part of the same tenements and rents which Nicholas and 
Margaret hold for term of the life of Margaret by name of dower. Which two parts and 
third part, by virtue of the Testament, ought to re rt to us after the death of the said Karl 


and Margaret; for which same tenements Nicholas and Margaret have paid to us in hand a 
certain sam of money. 

We thus learn that Sir John de Pulteney had not sold the house named 
Cold Harbour to Humfrey Earl of Hereford, as from Stow’s remarks we have 
hitherto supposed, but he merely parted with his interest in two-thirds during the 
life of Earl Humfrey; his wife Margaret, by dower, possessing a life interest 
in the other third, which if the Earl survived her was to pass to him for life. 
This deed recites that Sir John’s executors had sold the reversion of the property 
to Margaret and her second husband Sir Nicholas de Loveyne, who is wrongly 
called Lovell in Stow’s Survey. Henry Py kard, who, as we have seen, under 


Sir John’s will was to have the refusal of the house, 


appears as one of the 
witnesses to the document. 

Having added I hope something to our knowledge of Cold Harbour, I will 
now turn my attention exclusively to the house in the parish of St. Laurence, 
which is described in Sir John de Pulteney’s will as his principal messuage, 
and which has been confused with Cold Harbour, because, like that, it was 

See Appendix B 
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associated with him and was therefore called sometimes Pulteney’s Inn. Why, or 
precisely at what period, the house on Laurence Poultney Hill came to be called 
the Manor of the Rose is an open question; but the title was perhaps connected 
in some way with the curious tenure of Cold Harbour to which Stow refers, 
namely, payment of a rose at Midsummer“ in lieu of services. Another suggestion 
is that it originated in some party distinction during the wars of York and 
Lancaster, as it is called the Red Rose in a schedule of the lands of Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. 

Be this as it may, the crypt on Laurence Poultney Hill, in existence until 
quite recently, formed part of this mansion in the parish of St. Laurence Poultney, 
which is called by Stow the Manor of the Rose; and if built by Sir John de 
Pulteney, it must have been in the earlier part of bis career, soon after 1522, 
when he is already mentioned as a citizen of London. In the 15th year of 
Edward II]. (1341) Sir John got license to crenellate, that is to fortify with 
battlements or crenelles, his mansion in London;” and this I believe to have been 
the Laurence Poultney house, for the illustrations of it by Van den Wyngaerde 
and Agas indicate an embattled building. Some years after his death there was 
a reference to the disposal of his property which is worth quoting from rather fully. 
This was an Inquisition Post Mortem in the 40th year of Edward III., or 1367; 
being a writ to the Sheriff of Cambridge to make an extent of the lands of John 
de Pulteney, knight, deceased, at Swaffham Priors, upon a debt of £500 due to 
Richard Earl of Arundel. The writ incidentally mentions that under a recog- 
nizance made by the said Sir John to Richard Earl of Arundel, dated 24th 
April, 22 (7) Edward ILL, Margaret, widow of the said John, and William, 
his son, were summoned to appear before the King in his Chancery, in Trinity, 
38 Edward IIL, to answer touching the said debt, when they said that all the 
lands which Sir John held on the day of the said recognizance were entailed, 
except one messuage called Coldeherbourgh, and all other rents, etc. in the parish 
of All Saints the Great in London, and a messuage called Pultenaysin in the 
parish of Saint Laurence, near Kandelwikstret, London, mills at Stepney, ete. ete. 
Pultenaysin was held by Margaret, the widow, in dower. 

In the 6th year of Richard II., 1384, the College of Corpus Christi having 
come into possession of this their founder’s house, called Pulteney’s Inn, exchanged 

* Thoms, in his edition of Stow’s Surrey, mentions the payment of a red rose at Christmas and 
a snowball at Midsummer, which was to be made yearly to Godfrey Bosville, Esq., as the rent of a 
farm at Brook House in Langsett, in the parish of Peniston, Yorkshire. 

* Sir John, at the same time, got leave to crenellate his house at Cheveley in Cambridgeshire, 
and his house at Penshurst, Kent. The great hall of the latter place, still standing, was built by 


him; see Archwologia Cantiana, xvii. p. xviii. 
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it for the church at Napton, which then belonged to the Earl of Arandel. The 
royal license to that effect was signed at Westminster, 8th February. After this 
date, during many years, while princes and nobles were holding high court at the 
neighbouring Cold Harbour, we hear little or nothing of de Pulteney’s “ principal 
messuage,”’ Then fora long time it seems to have been an unlucky possession, several 
of its owners and occupants suffering death on the scaffold; but this was a common 
fate of great people during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In an Inquisition 
taken at the city of London on 26th October, 20 Henry VL, or 1450, we find it 
again mentioned, as “ mesuagium sive hospicium vocatum Poultenaysin.” It had 
belonged to John Holland, Duke of Exeter, who had parted with it to William de 
la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and Alice, his wife, to hold under the condition that if 
the Duke of Suffolk in his lifetime should make payment of £17,000 owing to the 
Duke of Exeter by the King for wages as lieutenant of the King in Aquitaine, then 
the said Duke of Suffolk and Alice should hold the said messuage to them and their 
heirs for ever; but if such payment or sufficient assignment should not be made it 
should be lawful for the Duke of Exeter and his heirs to re-enter upon the said 
messuage. The said Duke of Exeter died and no payment was made. The Duke of 
Suffolk died and Alice survived him. The said messuage was held in free burgage 
as all the city of London. Thus far the Inquisition. In fact William de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, having been banished by the King, was cruelly beheaded at sea 
in 1450, and his dukedom was forfeited or fell into abeyance. One of the 
treasonable acts of which the Commons had accused him was said by them to 
have taken place in the parish of St. Laurence Poulteney. His son, John de la 
Pole, who married Edward [V.’s sister, was re-created Duke of Suffolk in 1463, but 
this property does not appear to have heen restore d to him. It belonged, however, 
to his son, John, Earl of Lincoln, at the time of his attainder in 1483. It then 
reverted to the Crown, but was restored in 1495 to the de la Pole family in the 
person of Edmund de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, on whose forfeiture it was granted 
in 1506 to Edward Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham. This nobleman, who 
was of great wealth and illustrious descent, kept possession of it until, having 


been arrested on board his barge in the Thames when coming to London, as Hall 
the chronicler tells us, he was condemned for high treason and executed in 1523. 
It was he whose association with the house is thus mentioned in the play of 


“Henry VIII.” assigned to Shakespeare, Act I., Scene I. 


The Duke, being at the Rose, within the Parish 
St. Laurence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners 


Concerning the French jou: 
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These lines were taken almost word for word from Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
For purposes of comparison I give his plain statement. It runs thus: 

The same duke, the tenth of May, in the twelfth year of the king’s reign, at London, 
in a place called the Rose, within the parish of St. Laurence Poultnie, in Canwicke Street 
Ward, demanded of the said Charles Knevet Esquire what was the talk among the 


Londoners concerning the king’s journey beyond the seas. 
According to the tradition followed in the play, Buckingham was betrayed 
by his cousin, Charles Knyvet, or Knevet as the name is here written, who had 


been dismissed from his service ; but it is thought more probable that his betrayer 


was his chancellor Robert Gilbert, who (says Mr. Pollard in the Dictionary of 


National Biography) had no doubt written to Wolsey late in 1520, giving an 
account of the duke’s so-called treasonable practices. 

At this time Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law of the King, 
seems already to have had a grant of the estate formerly belonging to Edmund 
de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, but the patent 
is in too general terms to convey information about the mansion. Apparently 
he did not hold it, because, after the attainder and execution of the Duke of 
Buckingham, it remained with the Crown for four years, and was, in the seven- 
teenth year of Henry VIII., granted by patent to Henry Courtenay, Earl of Devon 
and Marquisof Exeter. That nobleman erected a gallery with twelve bay windows 
round the east, north, and south sides of the garden belonging to the mansion, 
and a summer-house under the gallery at the south end, at a cost of £110 exclusive 
of the old material of a former gallery. He was first cousin to the King, which 
fact made him, perhaps, a suspected person. In 1538 he was accused of high 
treason, was beheaded on Tower Hill in the following year, and his property 
reverted to the Crown. In 1540 the estate was granted to Robert Radcliffe, Earl 
of Sussex, who had married as his first wife Elizabeth, sister of Henry Stafford, 
second Duke of Buckingham, who was father of the third duke, already mertioned. 
His widow continued to reside there during her life. When she died it passed to 
his son and heir by his first wife," Henry Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, and he, dying 
in 1556, it descended to his son, Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, the reversion 
still continuing in the Crown on failure of heirs male. On the 5th of March in 
the third year of Elizabeth’s reign, this reversion was granted by letters patent 
to the last-named earl, who, being enabled thereby to sell the estate, did 

® These two Earls of Sussex, Robert and Henry, were buried in the north aisle of the church 
of St. Laurence Poultney, but in accordance with the will of Earl Thomas their bodies were after- 
wards removed to Boreham, in Essex, and buried in the chapel under an elaborate monument which 


he caused to be erected there. 


« 
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accordingly sell it to John Hethe, citizen and cooper. He shortly afterwards 
divided it into two moieties, one of which was purchased by Richard Boty]l, citizen 
and merchant taylor, and the other by William Beswicke, citizen and draper. 

The parcel sold to Botyl comprised the west gate-house, a long court or yard, 
the winding stairs at the south end of the said court, on the east side thereof, 
leading from the court to the leads over the chapel, as also to two galleries over 
the south end of the court, the said two galleries, and part of the chapel. But 
Botyl being only a confidential agent of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, he 
conveyed his purchase to them on Ist May, 1561; Mr. Richard Hills, a leading 
member of the court, contributing £500 towards the sum required. The part 
sold to Beswicke included the remainder of the mansion and the whole of the 
garden, which I suppose lay chiefly to the south of it. Four years afterwards an 
attempt was made on the part of the Crown to interfere with the property on the 
plea that it was held in capite. But, the Company and Beswicke being able to show 
that it was held in free socage, they were left in quiet and undisturbed possession. 

The Merchant Taylors’ moiety was, in the year of its purchase, appropriated 
to the grammar school which they then founded ; and this school, opening into 
Suffolk Lane, was carried on in the old structure until the occurrence of the Great 
Fire of London, when it was irreparably damaged by the flames. Afterwards it 
is doubtful where for a time the business of the school was conducted. On 
10th April, 1668, the master and wardens of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
were ordered to arrange with the churchwardens of the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft for the use of St. Mary’s Grammar School in. that parish, information 
having been given that it was unoccupied. ‘This was a room built for the 
purposes of a grammar school in Bishop Juxon’s time on part of the site of the 
demolished church of St. Mary Axe. In January, 1671, the Company contracted 
for the rebuilding of their school house, which had formed part of Sir John de 
Pulteney’s mansion. I can find no authority of his own time for the statement that 
Sir Christopher Wren made the designs for the school house then erected, but it 
is attributed to him by Mr. J. J. Stevenson, F.S.A., who gives three illustrations 
of it from the (‘raphic in his interesting book on house architecture. There is 
also a view of the building in Strype’s Stow, edition 1754, and in Cassell’s Old 
and New London. The records of the Merchant Taylors’ Company show that 
Lith January, 1671, a building committee (including among its members Patience 
Warde) was appointed to act in the interests of the school. On the 20th a 
contract for the carpenter’s work was entered into with Joseph Avis, citizen and 
merchant taylor, and on the 27th there were contracts for smith’s work and 


bricklayer’s work. ‘The former was entrusted to William Barton; the memorandum 
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for the latter was in the following words: “It is this day ordered that Joseph 
Lem the companies bricklayer do build the companies schoole the masters house 
and ushers lodging with the appurtenances situate in Suffolke lane with good and 
well burnt bricks and workmanlike for ffive pounds per rod, and for the chimueys 
and tiling of the building aforesaid shall referre himself to a court of assistants 
of the company what hee should have for the same and submit thereunto, and 
to be finished by or before the first of September next; which he promised to do 
accordingly and the said Mr. Lem is to have all.” The structure thus built was 
destroyed in 1875, when the school migrated to the old Charterhouse. 

The other part of de Pulteney’s mansion had passed, probably about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, to the above-named Patience Warde, of a family 
belonging to Pontefract, in the county of York, who was afterwards knighted, 
and served the office of sheriff in 1670 and that of lord mayor in 1680. He 
occupied the building, which, like the school, was no doubt to a great extent 
destroyed in the Fire of 1666. He also, it seems, had a right to the ground floor 
under the school chapel, and here, on being elected sheriff in 1670, he began to 
build a room for the reception of his guests. Whereupon, to preserve their rights, 
the company ordered the immediate restoration of their chapel; and this, by the 
way, seems to have been the first active step towards the rebuilding of any part of 
the school. In 1671-72, Warde was master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, 
and for the rebuilding of the school he contributed £100. He left his property 
on Laurence Poultney Hill, which he says in his will cost him “building or 
otherwise’ upwards of £5,000, to his nephew John Warde, merchant, who was 
also knighted and also attained the highest civic office. Both these lord mayors 
were buried at the church of St. Mary Abchurch, where their monuments may 
still be seen. In course of time the Warde property in the parish of St. Laurence 
Poultney was inherited by that branch of the Warde family which has long been 
settled at Squerries, near Westerham. It included 3, 4, and 5 Laurence Poultney 
Hill, and Laurence Poultney Place, which is called in a plan attached to 
Noorthouck’s History of London (1773) “Sir Patient Wards.” In 1859 and 1860, 
the Warde estate here was bought by the Merchant Taylors’ Company, they having, 
it was said, some idea, never carried out, of extending their school in this direction. 
In 1894 an ominous placard announced that the house containing the crypt was 
to be let on building lease. Considerable efforts were made to induce the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company to preserve a relic of such remarkable interest, which 
was quite sound, and might easily have been built over. However, these efforts 
were unavailing, and in the course of that year the whole structure was swept away. 

The crypt, which forms the chief subject of our illustrations, ran nearly due 
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east and west, extending from Laurence Poultney Hill to Suffolk Lane. It was 


beneath an eighteenth-century house, No. 3, Laurence Poultney Hill, shown on 


Plate XXXVIII., and was partly under and partly above ground, the principal 
chamber being entered at the east end from the street above. The ancient 
staircase had disappeared. This chamber was some 45 feet long by 18 feet to 
20 feet wide, and consisted of two vaulted and groined bays which together 
occupied about 40 feet of the length, and to the east a ribbed barrel vault about 5 
feet wide. It was beautifully proportioned but somewhat plain, being more cellar- 
The groins were supported on attached shafts. 


like than the erypt at Rochester. 
Its filling in was of 


There were no ridge ribs in the vaulting and no bosses. 
clunch with courses of harder stone, which was arranged in the English fashion, 
the courses lying evenly between the ribs and so meeting obliquely at the ridge," 
as can be seen in our views, especially the lower one of the plate numbered 
XXXVII.; the whole being made smooth with plaster, some of which remained 
till the end. The floor was covered with modern planking, on the removal of 
which the ancient floor level was found about a foot below, the bases of the shafts 
The height from this original floor to the crown of the 


being exposed to view. 
Traces of more than one arched opening 


vault was a little over 12 feet 6 inches. 
were visible on the side walls. At the west end was an arched doorway some feet 
above the floor; while to the left of it was a smaller arch filled up, in the jamb of 
which an iron hinge or hook might still be seen. Ascending by a ladder, and 
passing through the doorway, one entered a narrow vaulted passage running north 
and south, its floor being 4 feet 6 inches above the old floor of the crypt just 
described. This passage, only 5 feet wide and 9} feet high, was in part hand- 
somely vaulted and groined; the ribs were supported on corbels decorated with 
ornament, which had been a good deal knocked about; upon these were placed 


moulded capitals. Some ancient stone pavement was here visible and at one end 


there were fragments of encaustic tiles. 


Plate XXXVI. In the west wall of this passage were two arched openings, one 
rye 
rhe 


Two views of the passage are given on 


leading to a modern staircase which communicated with Suffolk Lane. 
other led into a vaulted chamber only some 8 feet square and 9 feet 3 inches 
high, with a window, comparatively modern, which had perhaps replaced an 
older window, and which was above the level of the street. The upper 
illustration on Plate XXXVII. gives an idea of this chamber. The style of 
the whole structure points to its having dated from late in the thirteenth 
or early in the fourteenth century, so perhaps it was built before the time 
of Sir John de Pulteney. I hazard the opinion that the principal chamber 


* In France the courses of stone ran parallel to the : See Sir Gilbert Scott's Academy Lectures. 
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was the undercroft of the hall of the mansion known as Pulteney’s Inn or the 


Manor of the Rose, and showed its ground plan,* and that the passage was under 


the passage or “ screens 45 separating the 
SUFFOLK LANE 
hall from the kitchen, pantry, ete. In — ; 


that case the room to the right would 
have been beneath the buttery, or a 
small parlour, while the modern stair- 
case, and the space adjoining it, indi- 
cated the position of other offices. Here 
perhaps also there was an ancient stair- 
case giving communication to the other | FR. 
parts of the building. ‘To make matters 
as Clear as possible, before the destruction 
of the erypt I obtained a ground plan of it 
by Mr. W. Hilton Nash, here reproduced 
(fig. 2), together with a drawing of the 
principal chamber by Mr. Roland Paul, 
(fig. 3). should add_ that 


Mr. EK. Godman has made for the Survey 


of the Memorials of Greater London a 
more elaborate ground plan, with other 
interesting drawings, which, thanks 
to him, I have had the advantage Nei. 
of examining; I have also read his 
notes on the subject. In the Faunt- 
leroy Pennant Collection at the Soane 
Museum there is a water-colour painting 


of the crypt, which is erroneously called 


Remains of the College of Laurence ~ Well fry LAUPENCE POUNTNEY LANE. 
Pountney.” 

At the beginning of this paper a __ Fig. 2. Plan of under ott oneal on Laurence Poultney 
reproduction (Plate XXXIII.) is given 
from a map dated 1805 of the small parish of St. Laurence Poultney, or Pountney 


* In Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, ii. 183, we are told how in a lease of Packman’s 
Wharf, Thames Street, made in 1354-5, the lessee, Richard Wyllesdon, covenanted to build “in 
warde ” a chief dwelling-place above stairs, viz. a hall 40 feet in length and 24 feet wide; anda 
parlour, kitchen, and buttery, as to such a hall should belong, taking care that there should be 
cellars 7 feet in height beneath the said hall, parlour, kitchen, and buttery. The materials to be 


used in the building generally were Maidstone stone and heart of oak. 


| 
| 
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as it is sometimes called, which appears in the rare history of it by the Rev. H. B. 
Wilson, D.D., F.S.A., published in 1831, a learned but ill-arranged work, which | 
have frequently consulted in preparing this paper. He was rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, and had been a master of Merchant Taylors’ School; of this also 
he had written a history. It will be seen from the map that the upper part 
of the street called Laurence Poultney Hill, running from Cannon Street (in 


ancient times Candlewick Street), was then called Green Lettuce Lane, a cor- 


~ 


WA 


Wat 


Fig. 3. Undercroft formerly on Lauren 


ruption of Green Lattice Lane. Thornbury in O/d and New London suggested 


that this was so called from a wooden gate at the top of the lane, separating 
it from Cannon Street, but no doubt it was named from such a sign. The 
sign of the lattice at one time implied an inn or house of entertainment, for 
the open window of which it was originally the screen, giving ventilation, with 
sufficient privacy. The late Mr. Halliwell Phillipps thus deseribed it: ‘A 
coloured lattice, usually red, is a tavern or ale-house mark, and may be placed 
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over the door.” He quotes from A City Match, 1659, as follows: “ A cottage 
with a chequered portal called in old times a red lettice, the sign of something 
that tends to good fellowship.” In King Henry ss Part Shes Falstaff’s page, 
speaking of Bardolph, says: “A called me e’en now, my lord, through a red 
lattice, and I could discern no part of his face from the window.” In 
Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor is the expression “Red Lattice phrases,” 
that is public-house talk. In The Christmas Ordinary, by W. R., 1682, we find 
the following : 

Where Red Lettice doth shine 

"Tis an outward sign 


Good ale is a traffie within. 


Ben Jonson mentions a Green Lattice as a sign, and Heywood in his Philocothonista, 
wv the Drunkard opened, dissected, and anatomised, speaks of a Red or Blue 
Lattice. Among the Roxburghe ballads is one in praise of a blacksmith, which 
in the accompanying woodcut shows next to his forge a tavern room with lattice, 
and attached to the same building the sign of the three roses. Among the 
printed broadsides belonging to the Society of Antiquaries there is an illustration, 
reproduced in Mr. Robert Lemon’s Catalogue, page 59, where in the background 
an inn is shown having a lattice and also a projecting sign with a hoop. In short a 
lattice, red, green, or blue, was at first a useful adjunct to the building, and then, 
like the Bush in earlier times, or like the Chequers, a generic, not a special inn 
sign. In the New Remarks of London, by the Company of Parish Clerks, 1732, 
this street is called Green Lettice Lane. Jean Jacques Rousseau, writing August 1, 
1767, asks that letters may be addressed to him “a M. Josué Rougemont, 
banquier, Green Lettice Lane, Cannon Street, a Londres.” 

Continuing along the street now called Laurence Poultney Hill we may still 
see on the right two beautiful doorways* of a style which was not unusual in the 
reign of Queen Anne, but these specimens are among the best in existence. An 
important brick mansion, built on this site immediately after the Great Fire, and 
occupied by one Justus Otgher (churchwarden in 1693-94), was in 1702 sold by its 
owner, the Rev. William Offley (a descendant in the female line of William Beswicke), 
to Thomas Denning, citizen and salter, and in the following year replaced by the two 
houses of which these doorways form part. Within one of their shell-shaped canopies 
is the date of erection (1703); on the other, viz. No. 1, are the figures in relief 

® A watercolour drawing of these doorways is in a collection now being exhibited by the Board 
of Education at Bethnal Green; they have also been photographed more than once. There was a 
very pretty shell-patterned door-head at No. 13, Sherborne Lane. The house was destroyed in 
Is74:; Mr. W. Niven, F.S.A., did an admirable etching of it. 
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of two boys playing at marbles. This house has also a handsome staircase. 


On 15th July, 1704, Denning sold the two houses to John Harris for £3,10. 
Dr. Wilson was residing at No. 1 (the house to spectator’s right) when he pub- 
lished his account of the parish. He tells us how his boarders at Merchant 


Taylors’ School were accustomed for some years (1805-8) to perform plays in the 


crypt of the Manor of the Rose. The house to the left (No. 2) was at that time 


occupied by Mr. Justin Fitzgerald. The general effect of the two houses, which 
form one architectural composition, is spoiled by an ugly modern addition in 
front. 

A few yards further on, at No. 3, is the erypt itself, which with Merchant 
Taylors’ School and Laurence Poultney Place, all now “ improved” away, mark 
the site of Sir John de Pulteney’s mansion. They are bounded on the west by 
Suffolk Lane, named after the title of the noble family which, as we have seen, 
once owned the estate; while Duck’s Foot Lane, running south as far as Upper 
Thames Street, was thought by Dr. Wilson to have been originally the Duke’s 


foot-lane or narrow way between the mansion of successive dukes and the river. 


This seems the obvious derivation, but the result of further inquiry points to its 
having been Duke’s Field Lane, a name for which there would be equal warrant. 
The facts are these. In Agas’s plan, the date of which is supposed by recent 


authorities to be soon after 1591, the lane is marked but unnamed, and Stow 


(1598) merely speaks of ** one other lane which [ irneth up to St. Laurence Hill.”’ 


In an indenture of 1655 the name is written Ducksfield Lane; in Ogleby’s map of 


1677 it appears as Duxfield; Strype, 1720, has Duxford; while in a vestry minute 
of April 11th, 1751, the name is given as Duck’s Foot Lane. It is not unlikely 


that duck is an old-fashioned cockney pronunciation of duke. Partly on the 


advice of the Society of Antiquaries the London County Council lately vetoed a 
proposal of the City Corporation to change this name, which, to my mind, forms 


is with the names of Suffolk 


an interesting link with the past, associated as 


Lane and Laurence Poultney Hill. On the west side of this lane, when Wilson 


wrote his account, there were a few detached pieces of ancient masonry. Allen, 


writing a few years later, says that “there are here the foundations of an 


extensive building of stone.”* Just across Upper Thames Street, a few yards 


west of the end of Duck’s Foot Lane, is the burial ground of Allhallows the Less, 


marking the site of the entrance to Cold Harbour. 


Opposite to the site of the crypt, on the east ide, is the old burial ground of 
St. Laurence Poultney, which was until lat ost picturesque. Stow in his 


®* Allen’s Hist ry of London (ed. 1859 220 
In D 
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account of Candlewick Street Ward tells us that weavers of woollen cloth brought 
in by Edward III. dwelt hereabouts, and that in the 44th year of his reign the 
Flemish weavers were appointed to meet in this churchyard, while those from 
Brabant were to meet in the churchyard of St. Mary Somerset. The view of it 
given on Plate XXXVIII. was one of the series issued by the Society for photo- 
graphing Old London, which, under the management of Mr. Alfred Marks, did 
such valuable work. The burial ground is divided by a pathway into two, called 
on the parish map respectively the church ground and the church yard. The 
former includes the site of the church destroyed in the Great Fire and not rebuilt, 
of which fragments have been found within the last few years. These burial 
places are often referred to in the churchwardens’ accounts and the vestry 
minutes. 

Thus, 1535-56, we find the following entry: “ Paid to a yeoman of my Lord 
Mayors for making clean the churchyard and for carrying away away the rubbish, 
8'—for palm box and yew, 4*—for cakes and flowers, 2*—for bread and ale, 2*— 
for making the sepulchre, 1*”’ 

12th, May 1681, it is “ ordered that for the future no cloaths shall be dryed 
in the church ground and that the church wardens shall cause grass to grow 
therein and beautify the same by planting trees where they shall think con- 
venient.” 

5th April, 1711, “ ordered by the vestry that Mr. Long have notice that his 
cock and hens are not to be in the church ground or church yard.” 

28th September, 1728, the old trees in the church ground and church yard 
are to be taken up and new “ sickemore and arbelle trees ” put in their place. 

Again, 23rd, July 1740, the churchwardens are desired “to repair the steps 
and to make new gates in the church grounds that go out into Laurence Pountney 
Lane.” 

The pathway which divides the two dates from early times: Strype, in his 
edition of Stow (book ii. page 189), says that the rector once tried to stop it up, 
which caused a precept to be directed to him “that he shut not the churchyard 
there, because it is a common way.” 

Our view is towards the upper or northern burial ground, where there is 
still an old house, that to spectator’s right. To our left, not visible in this illustra- 
tion, is the vestry house,* standing on or by the site of the old church. It had 


® [t may be mentioned that in 1764, Mr. Arthur Beardmore, under sheriff of Middlesex and 
vestry clerk of the parish of St. Laurence Poultney, brought an action for false imprisonment 


against Lord Halifax, and gained a verdict with £1,000 damages, which were increased after a 


new trial to £1,400. 
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been rebuilt after the Great Fire, in part at least with money derived from the 


sale of bell metal found in the ruins of the church; and has been again rebuilt 
since the photograph was taken in 1879, when portions of the church wall were 
still to be seen in the fronts of houses at the north-west corner of the burial 
ground. Behind us is the house of Mr. I’Anson, architect, which has been occupied 
by him and his predecessors for three generations; the parish map reproduced 
for this paper was drawn in their office. At the north-east corner of Duck’s 
Foot Lane, where it joins Laurence Poultney Hill, an eighteenth-century house, 
next to Mr. l’ Anson’s, was standing until 1898-99. This house had good W rought- 
iron balusters to the staircase, and, as Mr. J. Hebb reminds me, was built by 
Sir Robert Kite," lord mayor in 1766-7, during whose year of office the old 
Southwark Town Hall was repaired. He died Ist September, 1772, aged sixty- 
four. There is a monument to him, placed by Benjamin Kidney, his nephew 
and heir, on the south wall of St. John’s church, Horselydown. The latter is 
mentioned in the vestry minutes more than once as residing near St. Laurence 
Poultney’s burial ground; he was churchwarden in 1777-78. 

Hard by, in the seventeenth century, lived members of the Harvey family, to 
which belonged William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of blood. 
Aubrey, in his Lives, tells us that “ after Oxford was surrendered, which was 
24th July, 1646, Dr. Harvey came to London and lived with his brother Eliab,’a 
rich merchant, on the hill opposite to St. Laurence Poultney, where was then a 
high leaden steeple (there were but two, this and St. Dunstan-in-the-East), and at 
e Parish Records we learn that 


his brother’s house at Roehampton.” From th 
2nd February, 1649, Thomas Wiseman sold two tenements in Ducksfield Lane 
to Eliab Harvey; and from the Report on Parish Charities, for the School Board 
of London, 1879, it appears that Elizabeth, their sister-in-law, widow of Daniel 
Harvey, in 1655 left two tenements in Ducksfield Lane, out of the rents of which 
bread was to be distributed weekly to the poo! of the parish. This seems to 
be the donation, credit for which is given by Wilson (p. 150) to Ehab Harvey 
during his lifetime, who out of the same property made a small rent-charge in 
favour of nine superannuated watermen of the parish. In connection with the 
charity, one house only is mentioned after the Great Fire, when no doubt both 
the original tenements disappeared. This later building stood close to the north- 
east corner of Duck’s Foot Lane, on part of the site afterwards occupied by Sir 
Robert Kite’s mansion, which was subject to a ground rent of £5 4s. arising out 
of this charity. 

® See Wilson’s History of St. Lawrence Pountney, | nd Manning and Bray’s History of 


Surrey, ii. 612. 
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In the Great Fire the church also was irreparably damaged, flames bursting 
out suddenly from its steeple. Perhaps the best illustration of this steeple is in 
Visscher’s plan of 1616. In Hollar’s general view of London before the Fire it is 
prominent, while in his corresponding view of London after the Fire, though the 
tower remains, the spire has disappeared. Pepys, the diarist, while lamenting 
its fate, because the parson was an old schoolfellow of his and a pretty lady 
lived hard by, accounts for this reasonably enough by the facts that “the wind 
was mighty high—and everything after so long a drought proved combustible.” 
But one Thomas Middleton, “ chyrurgeon,” being examined before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, swore that he saw the fire bursting out of the 
steeple when there was no flame near it. ‘This begat in him a suspicion 
that the fire was maintained by design.” The church of St. Laurence Poultney 
was not rebuilt, the parish being united with that of St. Mary Abchurch. 

The College of Corpus Christi, founded by Sir John de Pulteney, had stood 
close to the north side of the church. In the twelfth year of Edward III., William, 
Karl of Salisbury, on account of the affection he bore for the “ noble man” John 
de Pulteney, granted to William de Chetwoode, master of the college, the manor of 
Catford, in Lewisham, together with one mill, a good deal of land, and other 
property in Lewisham and West Greenwich. The manor continued to belong to 
the college until that foundation was dissolved, when it came into the hands of 
William Moore and Henry Polstead. On account of the former connection a 
church at Catford, recently built, has been dedicated in honour of St. Laurence. 
The dissolution of the college occurred in the first year of Edward VL., its latest 
master being William Latymer,* who had been instituted in 1538. In the third 
year of Edward VI. be took a prominent part, with John Hooper, in complaining 
of Bonner, Bishop of London, for, contrary to the King’s injunctions, leaving out 
of his sermon at Paul’s Cross the article relating to the King’s authority whilst he 
was a minor, for which Bonner was prosecuted and deprived of his bishopric 
Ist October, 1549. The site of the college, and the land belonging to it in its 
immediate neighbourhood, had been parcelled out, and part was granted to 
Mounford and Gawdy by letters patent dated 17th August, 2nd Edward VI., 
Latymer appearing as middle man in the transaction. Hence, perhaps, Bonner’s 


taunt, when defending himself before the commissioners: “ As for the merchant 


* Newcourt, in his Repertorium, i. 389, and Browne Willis, in his History of Mitred Abbies, ii. 131, 
erroneously mention Edward Gregory as succeeding him, and the editors of the Monasticon add 
the name of Richard Archbold. These two men were instituted to the church of St. Laurence 
Poultney after it had ceased to be collegiate. The last named is mentioned by Newcourt as also 


incumbent of Allhallows the Le§s. 
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Latymer I know him very well and have borne with him and winked at his 
proceedings a long time.”” Another part of this college property was conveyed to 
Cheke and Moyle by letters patent, 21st October, 2nd Edward VI.; but a portion 
remained with the Crown until sold to Robert Browne, 3rd and 4th Philip and 
Mary. William Latymer was afterwards rector of St. Mary Abchurch, one of 


(Jueen Elizabeth's chaplains, Archdeacon of Westminster, and died Dean of 


Fig. 4. Plaster work at No, 2, Suffolk Lane 


Peterborough in 1583. The parish register of St. Laurence Poultney records the 
marriage, 28th February, 1632-33, of Ann Clarges to Thomas Radford, farrier. 
She was afterwards married to George Monck, Duke of Albemarle. There were 
no fewer than four trials in the Court of King’s Bench on matters arising out of 
these marriages. 

Cross Lane. the short roadway connecting Suffolk Lane with Bush Lane, 


was called in a document of 1706 Goefair Lane. Those interested in London 
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architecture may like to know that No. 2, Suffolk Lane is a fine specimen of a 
city merchant’s house of the early eighteenth century, and that it contains in a 
ground floor room, above the carved marble mantelpiece and on the walls, 
decorative plaster work of rather an elaborate kind, an illustration of which is 
here given (fig. 4). It is Italian in style, and, although perhaps somewhat more 
modern, much resembles work executed at Ditchley by Italian plasterers in 
Their names were Guiseppe Artavi, Francesco Serena, and Francesco 
In the Calendar of the Sherborne 


1725-26. 
Vassali, as shown in still existing documents. 
Muniments, under date 1724, I find among Sir John Dutton’s accounts the 
following entry: “To Sign’ 8. Vassalii for making 14 busts and pedestals in 
my hall 20/7. 9s.” There are also at 2, Suffolk Lane fine carved overdoors and 
a pretty mantelpiece upstairs with painted plaques. A lead cistern at the back of 
the house has on it the date 1760 and initials ee In this house was the office 
of the late Mr. Renshaw, whose stepson, Mr. H. W. Forster of Southend, repre- 
sents the Sevenoaks Division of Kent in Parliament. 

This paper may be fitly concluded with a few remarks on the collateral 
descendants of the famous Londoner who founded the College of Corpus Christi 
and lived in the neighbouring mansion, and from whom the parish of St. 
Laurence Poultney derives its second name. 
only son William, who died without issue in 1367, but Sir John’s sister Ellen, 
having married William Owen, their son Robert took the name of Pulteney. He 
was ancestor of Sir William Pulteney, knighted at Whitehall, 25rd June, 1660, 
who gave his name to Pulteney Street, Golden Square, and whose grandson was 
William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, the famous orator and rival of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The Sherards, Earls of Harborough, though not directly descended 
from Robert Owen de Pulteney, could claim connection by marriage with this 
family." Another descendant of Robert Owen de Pulteney, representing an 
older branch than that of the Earl of Bath, was a certain Sir John Pulteney or 
Poultney, of Pulteney, Misterton, whose wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Their daughter Jane married Sir Clippesby Crewe at St. 


Sir John, as we have seen, left an 


John Fortescue. 
Margaret's, Westminster, 26th May, 1625. It was in honour of this wedding that 
Herrick wrote his “ Epithalamium or nuptiall song on Sir Clipesby Crewe and 
his lady,” which is printed in the Hesperides. They must have been valued 
friends of the poet, for he addressed four other sets of verses to them. From 
these good people is descended the Earl of Crewe, now the distinguished 


representative of Sir John de Pulteney. 


* For pedigrees of Pulteneys and Sherards see Nichols’ History of Leicestershire, iv. 
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Exrracts From THE WILL or Sir Joun pe Purreney, rrom Hustines Rou. 77, 


No. 180. 


Adhue de placitis terre tenentibus die Lune pr post festum Sancti Luce Evange- 


te Anno vicesimo tercio [ Edw. ITI. }. 


Testamentum Domini ) Dictis die et anno predictis probatum fuit testamentum 
Johannis Pulteney Militis j Johannis de Pulteney Militis et Civis London per 
Johannem de Horwode et Johannem de Coventria 

testes juratos, etc. In Dei nomine amen. . . Volo et ordino quod in ecclesia 


Sancti Pauli Londofi quam sicuti matrem meam affectioni filiali cupio honerari |» 
sint tres perpetui sacerdotes qui divina inibi perpetuo debeant celebrare im quadain 
Capella in parte boriali prefate ecclesie meis su bus noviter Deo propicio cou- 
struenda. In qua quidem capella volo quod per unum dictorum trium sacerdotum cotidie 


quatinus humanitas patitur dicatur missam de sal ata Maria virgine gloriosa.... . 


Item Magistro Colegij Capelle corporis Christi juxta ecclesiam Sancti Laurencij de 
Candelwykstrete Londofii quem quidem Magistrum dicta missa ordino interesse vy}. 8. 


viuj.d. per manus dicti Magistri vel dicti colegij Submagistri si ipsum Magistrum tune 


contigerit legitime impediri realiter persolvantur. Pro dictis vero summis pecuniarum 


dictum Magistrum vel Submagistrum seu alium ejusdem Magistri nomine ut pre- 
Magistro et Capellanis coligi sic | 


tbeo in Civitate London vel in 


per 


dicitur exsolvendis lego et do dicto supradicti 
omnia tenementa mea et redditus quoscunque que 
pertinentiis universis, exceptis Mesuagio me 


suburbio Londo cum suis juribus et 
principali cum pertinentiis quod inhabito in parochia Sancti Laurencii de Candelwykstret 


London et toto tenemento meo cum pertinentiis vocato Coldherberuy cum omnibus aliis 
tenementis meis que habeo in parochia omnium Sanctorum magna Londofi necnon et illis 
C. marcis annui redditus michi et heredibus meis masculis per Dominum nostrum Regem di 


Ripa Regine et Vicecomitibus Londofi percipiendis nuper concessis eisdem Magistro et 
Cape llanis eorumque successoribus quibuscumque imperpetuum teé nenda et possidenda ut ipsi 
eorumque successores de redditibus proventibus et fructibus dictorum tenementorum cum 
suis pertinentiis et juribus universis subeant in forma predicta et faciant dictis suis 
temporibus omnia onera supradicta. Si vero contingat aliquam sommam [sic] de summis 
predictis suo termino predicto non solvi, volo et ordino quod duplum illius summe in suo 
termino non solute pretatus Magister nomine pene solvere teneatur cujus dupli medietatem 
Fabrice Sancti Pauli predicte et aliam meditatem Camere Gihalde Civitatis predicte volo et 


-adicitur solvendarum nihilominus 


statuo applicare, solucione dictarum summarum ut 
mee et Willelmo filio meo totum 


suo robore permanente. Item lego Margareté 


prin ipale Mesuagium meum predictum cum domibus super edificatis et omnibus altis per- 
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tinentiis suis quod inhabito in predicta parochia Sancti Laurencii de Candelwykstrete 
Londo. Habendum et tenendum eidem Willelmo et Margarete ad totam vitam ejusdem 
Margarete dum puram viduam et sine marito se conservaverit. Statim vero post decessum 
predicte Margarete vel post maritagium suum aut pure viduitatis sue violacionem, volo quod 
totum predictum principale Mesuagium cum omnibus suis pertinentiis prefato Willelmo 
filio meo et heredibus masculis de corpore suo legitime procreatis remaneat Et si idem 
Willelmus fillus meus sine herede masculo de corpore suo legitime procreato decesserit, 
volo quod tune totum predictum principale Mesuagium cum omnibus suis pertinentiis dicto 
Mayistro et capellanis dicte Capelle corporis Christi contigue predicte ecclesie Sancti 
Laurencii et eorum successoribus devolvatur et remaneat imperpetuum. ... . Et si 
contingat me et predictam Margaretam uxorem meam decedere vel eandem Margaretam 
cuiquam maritari vel per aliquem carnali copulacione violari, predicto Willelmo filio meo 
in minore etate constituto, tune volo quod Dominus Willelmus de Clyntofi Comes 
Huntyngdofi habeat et teneat totum predictum principale Mesuagium cum _ pertinentiis 
usque ad plenam etatem predicti Willelmi filii mei. Ita quod idem Willelmus omnes domos 
ejusdem Mesuagij competenter sustineat et capitalibus dominis feodi illius et aliis servicia 
et onera inde debita faciat toto tempore supradicto, Item lego totum predictum tenementum 
meum vocatum le Choldherberwe cum omnibus alijs pertinentiis et redditibus que habeo in 
parochia omnium Sanctorum magna London cum pertinentiis suis quibuscamque ad 
vendendum per executores meos meliori modo et quam cito poterunt post decessum meum 
et volo quod peccunia ab eadem vendicione recepta ad testamenti mei complecionem fideliter 
convertatur. Volo eciam et executoribus meis injungo quod Henricus Pykard Civis London 
omnia eadem tenementa et redditus pra omnibus aliis viventibus optineat dum tamen pro eisdem 
Mille Marcas sterlingorum juxta formam condicti alias inter nos super hoc habiti executo- 
ribus meis dare voluerit et delacionem dampnosam incontracti" [site| hujusmodi vendicionis 
et empcionis non apposuerit aliqualem. Item lego in disposicionem executorum meorum ad 
opus Willelmi filij mei illas Centum Marcas quas Dominus noster illustrissimus Dominus 
Edwardus Rex Anglie dudum michi et heredibus meis masculis de corpore meo legitime 
procreatis concessit percipiendas singulis annis per manus Vicecomitum Londofi qui pro 
tempore fuerint ad festa Pasche et Sancti Michaelis per equales porciones videlicet quin- 
quagenta libras de Ripa Regine London et viginti et quinque marcas de firma dicti 
Domini nostri Regis de Civitate London supradicta. Ita quod ijdem executores mei dictas 
Centum Marcas annuas alicui probo viro sufficienti assignent usque ad plenam etatem 
predicti Willelmi fill) mei per securitatem competentem per eundem virum apud 
Gyhaldam London dictis executoribus meis prout moris est faciendam et inveniendam ad pre- 
dictas Centum Marcas annuas et proficuum earundem secundum usum et consuetudinem 
Civitatis predicte cum dictus Willelmus filius meus ad plenam pervenerit etatem indilate 
deliberanda. ... . In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti testamento meo sigillum meum 
est appensum. Datum et actu Londofi die Veneris post festum Sancti Martini in yeme 
videlicet quarto decimo die Mensis Novembris anno Domini Millesimo ‘Trescentesimo 


quadragesimo octavo et anno regni regis Edwardi terci} post conquestum vicesimo secundo, 


® Probably an error for “in contracto.” 
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Nir John Pult ey is / / in London. 
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Adhue de Communibus placitis tenentibus d lune proxima post festum Sancta 
Edmundi Archiepiscopi Anno Regni Regis {Edwardi| tercij post conquestum vicesimo 


ptimo. 


Scriptum Nicholai de Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum per- 
Loveyne militis et venerit Robertus de Pultenye Willelmus de Dersham 
Margarete uxoris per Walterus de Multoi Willelmus de Engeltoi Johannes 
Robertum de Pultenye de Tylteye et Johannes de Northburghe executores 
Willelmum de Darsham testamenti Johannis de Pulteneye Militis defuncti 
Walterum de Multon. salutem in Domino. Cum dictus Johannes de Pulteneye 


Miles in testamento suo legavit totam tenementum 
suum vocatum le Coldherbergh cum omnibus aliis tenementis et redditibus que habuit in 
parochia omnium Sanctorum magna Londofi cum pertinentiis suis quibuscumque ad 
vendendum per executores suos meliori modo et quamcito poterant post decessum suum, 
de quibus tenementis et redditibus Humfridus de Bohun Comes Hertford tenuit duas partes 
ad terminum vite sue ex concessione dicti Johannis de Pulteneye, ac Nicholaus de Loveyne 
Miles et Margareta uxor ejus tenent terciam partem ad terminum vite ipsius Margarete 


predictus Humfridus Comes prefatam 


nomine dotis ejusdem Margarete, et in casu quo ] 


Margaretam supervixerit eadem tercia pars ad prefatum Comitem debet reverti tenenda ad 
terminum vite sue ex concessione predicta, et que due partes et tercia pars tenementorum 
et reddituum predictorum post mortem dictorum Comitis et Margarete virtute testamenti 
predicti ad nos reverti debent: Noveritis nos predictas duas partes tenementi vocati le 
Coldherbergh cum omnibus aliis tenementis et redditibus quas predictus Johannes de 


Pulteneye Miles die confeccionis testamenti sui predicti habuit in parochia omnium Sanctorum 


magna Londofi cum pertinentiis suis quibuscumque quas dictus Comes tenuit ad terminum 
vite sue ex concessione predicta, et terciam partem predictam eorundem tenementorum et 
reddituum cum omnibus pertinentiis suis quibuscumque quam predicti Nicholaus et Mar- 
careta tenent ad terminum vite ipsius Margarete nomine dotis ejusdem Margarete, et que due 
partes et tercia pars omnium tenementorum et reddituum predictorum cum pertinentiis 
suis quibuscumque ad nos virtute testamenti pre lict post mortem dictorum Comitis et 
Margarete reverti debent auctoritate et virtute testamenti predicti, concessisse et vendidisse 
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Nicholao de Loveyne Militi et Margarete uxori ejus et heredibus ipsius Nicholai, Habendum 
et tenendum totum predictum tenementum vocatum le Coldherbergh cum omnibus aliis 
tenementis redditibus et aliis pertinentiis quibuscumque ut predictum est in forma predicta 
predictis Nicholao et Margarete et heredibus ipsius Nicholai de Capitalibus dominis feodi 
illius per servicia inde debitaet de jure consueta imperpetuum. Pro quibus quidem tenementis 
et redditibus predictis in parochia predicta ut predictum est, prefati Nicholaus et Margareta 
quamdam peccunie summam nobis pre manibus solverunt., Adam Fraunceys tunc Majore 
Civitatis Londoti Johanne Little et Willelmo Welde tunc Vicecomitibus ejusdem Civitatis, 
Bartholomeo Fristolynger Aldermanno Warde de Douegate. In cujus rei testimonium 
presentibus sigilla nostra apposuimus. Hijs testibus Henrico Pykard Adam de Acres Ricardo 
de Wycombe Ricardo de Prestone Johanne de Weston Draper et aliis. Datum Londo in 
parochia Omnium Sanctorum predicta primo die Novembris anno regni Regis Edwardi 


tercl post conquestum vicesimo septimo. 


XIV.—Charters of the Manor of Meonstoke. By 'T. F. Kinny, Esq., F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for H 


Re Dece1 


TH Winchester Colle ve manor ot Meonstoke ] agalomeration of the principal 
manor of the parish, known at one time as Meonstoke Perrers, after the mistress 
of Edward IIf., with another manor in the same parish, formerly known as 
Meonstoke Ferraunt, and some “reeholds, all Of which were the gift ot William 
of Wy keham to his college near the end of the fourteenth century. The tenure 
Is copyhold of inheritance, and the descent is to the youngest, which was probably 
the prevailing custom of the Meon Valk Vy at that time. There is, however, 
another little manor in the same parish, the manor of Meonstoke Parsonage, in 
which the tenure is copyhold for lives without power of renewal, and the tene- 
ments are chattels real passing to the legal personal representative. The consoli- 
dation was doubtless by the college steward for convenience of management. The 
Statute Ouida Limptores did not prevent it, and it was an easy thing to include the 
freeholds. 


A similar and more remarkable agglomeration produced the Winchester 


College manor of Ropley. Freehold lands acquired by purchase from various 
persons in the parishes of Ropley, Medst« ud, Bishop's Sutton, sighton, Wield, 
Winnall, and Itchenstoke, and other lands held for a long term of years under the 
see of Winchester, were consolidated as on manor, and were granted to copy- 


holders for lives from the commencement of the fifteenth century until quite 
recently. 

feturning to the manor of Meonstoke, I exhibit one of the earliest documents 
that we have relating to it. No. 3 is a deed of enfranchisement or manumission 
of the latter part of the twelfth century. B t Henry de sosley, lord of the 


manor, grants to Walter, son of Humphrey of Meonstoke, a tenement within the 


manor, together with the freedom of himself and his posterity, and pasture for 
140 sheep, 10 beasts, 2 cart horses, and 15 ne, reserving a chief rent of 4s. 
The consideration for this conversion of a t ement at will into a free tenement 
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was 100s, paid to the lord by Guy, prior of Southwick, a prior whose name does 


not occur in the list of priors given in Dugdale’s Monasticon. 


The text is as follows: 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Henricus de Boslei dedi et concessi Waltero filio 
Hunfridi de Menestok totam terram cum pertinenciis suis quam Harding Blundel’ tenuit in 
Menestok et totam terram quam Hunfridus pater ejusdem Walteri tenuit in Menestok 
possidendam. Cum hoe autem tenemento, quod per me factum est liberum, liberé et jure 
hereditario hereditavi predictum Walterum, et dedi ei libertatem corporis sui et omnibus ex 
eo provenientibus, pro centum solidis sterlingorum quod [sic] dedit mihi pro eo Guido prior 
de Suwic. 

Concessi eciam sepedicto Waltero pasturam centum et quadraginta ovium in communi 
pastura hominum meorum de Menestok et .x. animalium. et duorum averiorum et xv. porcorum, 
tenendum et habendum de me et de heredibus meis sibi et heredibus suis liberé et hereditarié 
quiete et pacificé. et honorificé. in bosco. in plano. in viis. in semitis et aquiis. et in omnibus 
liberis consuetudinibus. Reddendo inde mihi annuatim vel heredibus meis. ipse et heredes sui 
octo solidos sterlingorum ad quatuor anni terminos. Scilicet ad Natale .ij. Solidos. ad 
pascha .ij. solidos, ad festum sancti Johannis baptiste .ij. solidos ad festum sancti Michaelis 
.ij. solidos pro omnibus serviciis et consuetudinibus et exaccionibus quod [sic] ad me 
pertineat ste |, 

Hane autem libertatem et hoc tenementum ego Henricus de Boslei et heredes mei debemus 
warantizare predicto Waltero et heredibus suis contra omnes homines et omnes feminas. 

Ut autem hee convencio rata et stabilis in posterum permaneat eam presenti scripto et 
sigilli mei imposicione munivi. 

Hliis testibus Gwidone priore de Suwic, magistro Alexandro, Ricardo de Berra,* Adamo 
de Cornh{amptone},” Hamone de Midlynget* et Ricardo filio suo, Thoma de Ho, magistro 
Petro de Norgot, Lodovico de Berra, Gocelino fratre ejus, et Roberto fratre ejus, et multis 


aliis. 


The seal is in green wax, oval, measuring about 1? inch by 14 inch. 
Subject, a knight with sword and shield on horseback. The legend has perished 
and the whole seal is dilapidated. 

No. 4 is a grant of part of the demesne to Richard de la Bere, perhaps the 
Richard de Berra who attested the last deed : 

Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Henricus de Bolay [ sic] dedi concessi et hac presenti 
carta mea confirmavi Ricardo de la Bere et heredibus suis vel suis assignatis pro homagio et 
servicio suo molendinum meum de Munestok cum omnibus pertinenciis et quinquaginta et 


sex acras terre in eadem villa et viginti sex acras in uno campo et xxvj. sex [sic] acras in 


* Bere, the name of the district known as Bere Forest. 


Cornhampton, now Corhampton. 


Midlington, a place midway between the villages of Soberton and Droxford. 
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alio, et quatuor acras in cumba et totum walium d W iteledene usque ad magnam viam que 
tendit apud Subertone. 


Dedi eciam eidem et concessi Ricardo * in dominica pastura mea ubi mei 


debeant ire et solebant, et xxxvj. animalia et \ ibellos et sexaginta porcos quietos de 
herbagio et pannagio sibi et heredibus suis vel suis assignatis. 

Dedi et concessi eidem Ricardo et heredibus suis vel suis assignatis in bosco meo de 
Sudelye* husbotam et hey botam per Visum foresta } mel. Dedi et concessi eidem R et 
heredibus suis vel suis assignatis omnem molturam et sectam omnium hominum meorum ville 
mee de Myenestoke; et si homines mei alibi inv fuerint molentes, dedi et concessi eidem 
R. et heredibus suis vel suis assignatis totum biad el totam farinam cum sacco et mihi 
remaneat misericourdia hominum meorum. Et si predictus R. vel heredes sui, vel eius 
assignati, cadunt in misericordiam per aliquem casum, ego Henricus de Bollay dedi et 
concessi pro me et heredibus meis sibi et heredibus suis vel suis assignatis illam predictam 


misericordiam, preter unum sextarium vini vel pret 
Tenendum et habendum predicto R. et heredibus suis vel suis assignatis de me et 


heredibus meis libere quiete. pacifice. honoritice. et jure hereditario in perpetuum in viis et 


semitis et boscis aquis pratis et pasturis. Reddendo inde annuatim mihi et heredibus meis 
predictis R. et heredes sui vel ejus assignati sexdecim solidos sterlingorum ad festum sancti 
Michaelis pro omni servicio et accione et secta curie, et pro omni Interrogacione. 

Pro hac autem donacione et concessione dedit predictus R. unum palefridum de precio 
sex marcarum. Et ego Henricus le Bolay et heredes mei dicto R. et heredibus suis vel suis 
assignatis totam predictam terram et molendinum cum pertinenciis contra omnes homines et 


feminas debemus semper warantizare. 


Et ut hec mea donacio et concessio rata et st : Inperpetuum permnaneat presentem 
cartam sigilli mei impressione corroboravi. Hijs testibus. Matheo de la ferte, Willelm 
Brewere, Waltero Mauduit, Willelmo de la fert Matheo de Scures, Ricardo filio suo, 
Ricardo de Ly mesia, Galfrido de Gaune, Henri i M d IT gton. 


The seal to this instrument is the same as the last, in a better state of 
preservation. 

The existence of this and two or three similar grants may serve to explain 
why this manor has no demesne now. 

The manor was held of the Crown + pite as parcel of the barony of 
Kylpeke by the service of two knights’ fees. Alan de Plokenet (Plunket) 
held it temp. Edward II. I exhibit No )) an example of his seal attached 
to a grant of a pension or corrody to a retainer named Richard de Sutton. It is 
dated at Winchester, on Wednesday next atte the Kpiphany, 12 Edward is 
1518-19. 


* Now Shadley the parish of Meonstoke 
) whenever the grantee shall be at mer t aron th nenait shall 1 
pint if wine reighnt pence 


t exes 
r 
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The provision for Sutton consisted of a yearly rent of 20s. and an allowance 
of eight yards of plain cloth (roloris) at 26s. Rd, the piece, and 6s. 8d. worth of 
fur to trim a gown (supertunica) and a cape (eapicimm).* 

The seal is a small circular one, 3 inch in diameter, with an antique gem 
representing a woman uncovering herself before a term of Priapus. The legend is 


SRIGARDI DA SVTTON 


[ have here (No. 49) an exemplification, dated at Ilchester, 6th June, 52 
Kdward ILL, ofan inquisition taken at Winchester, 20th February, 2 Edward IIT., 
after the death of Joan de Bohun. She died seised of the manor of Meonstoke and 
{4 yearly rent in the parish of Tangley, subject to the dower of Sibilla, Alan de 
Plokenet’s widow. There were in the manor 24 acres arable, worth 13s. 4d. 
yearly, 1} acre meadow, worth 5s. yearly, and 100 acres wood, none of which 
could be sold, no doubt because there was not more than enough of it to meet 
demands for housebote and haybote. There were three free tenants, who paid 
26s. Xd., and nineteen “ nativi,’”’ bondagers or tenants at the will of the lord, who 
paid £9 6s, 9d. yearly. Perquisites of court were worth 6s. 8d. yearly. 

tichard de la Bere, whom we have heard of already, was heir of Joan de 
Sohun, as brother and heir of Alan de Plokenet, her father. 

From Henry de la Bere, son and heir of Richard de la Bere, the manor 
passed to Alice Perrers, the mistress of Edward III. Whether she bought it or 
whether it escheated to the king and he granted it to Alice Perrers I have not yet 
ascertained. Before her marriage to Sir William de Wyndesore in 1376° she 
had acquired a number of manors, which were seized and adjudged to be applied 
to the relief of the poor by a Committee of the Lords at the instance of the 
Commons during the first Parliament cf Richard II.° In the British Museum * 
is a crown grant of the manor of Meonstoke and other manors which had 
belonged to Alice Perrers to Sir William de Wyndesore, in consideration of his 
undertaking to aid the king in France and Brittany with two hundred men-at-arms 
and two hundred archers. It is dated 15th March, 1379-80. 

I exhibit No. 51, Sir William de Wyndesore’s letter of attorney dated 20th 


March, 3 Richard II. to receive seisin of the manor. 


* By Statute 47 Edward IIT. a piece of plain cloth was to measure 26 yards and be 6 quarters 
wide. By Wykeham’s Statutes for Winchester College (1400) the gown cloth for the warden, 
fellows, and masters was to be 42s. the piece, and 3s. 4d. was allowed for fur to trim a gown. 

Dictionary of National Biography, xlv. 12. 
Rot. Parl. iii. 5, 12, 13, 14. 
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A touz yceux q ceste lettre verrount ou orrount William de Wyndesore Chivaler 
Saluz en dieu. Com nostre seignour le roy mad grante par sa charte le Manoir de 
Menestoke ove les appurtenantz en contee de Sutht a avoir et tenir a moy le dit William 
et mez heires a tous jours, et come il ad envoie a leschetour de dit contee son brief de 
liverer ent la seisine a moy William: Sachez moy avoir fait mes attornes et en moy lieu 
mys William Wolf, persone del esglise de Menestoke, Roger de Bryklesworth, persone del 


esglise de Drokenesford,* et Andren Dene de Chiddene” jointement et severalement de 


receiure la seisine et possession de dit manoir ove les appurtenantz, eiant ferm et estable tout 
ceo q les ditz William Wolf, Roger et Andreu ferront ou un de eux ferra en moy nom. 

En tesmoignance de quele chose ceste presentre lettre iay mys mon seaff. Don a 
Suthwerk le vyntisme iour de Marcz lan du regne le Roy Richard seconde puys le conquest 


dengleterre tierce. 


The seal is perfect, in dull red wax, circular, 14 inch in diameter, and bears 
the knight’s shield charged with a saltire, surmounted by a helm supported by 
two eagles with wings extended and standing on rocks, with the crest, a bush of 
feathers issuing from a crown. ‘The legend is: 

O Sigill : |: ve O Oo 
with stops composed of cinquefoils encircled by their stalks. (Plate XXXIX. 
fig. 1.) 

Sir William de Wyndesore sold the manor to William of Wykeham not long 
afterwards. 

I exhibit No. 52, a crown licence enabling him to alienate it, tested at 
Westminster, 12th June, 3 Richard II., and No. 53, Sir William’s grant to 
Wykeham and his co-feoffees, John de Bukyngham, then canon of York, John 
de Campeden, then canon of Southwell and afterwards master of St. Cross 
Hospital, Robert Perlee and Thomas Coke, clerks, and William de Walleworth, 
citizen of London (whom I should like to identify with Sir William Walworth, 
mayor of London, who had slain Wat Tyler only ten days before), William de 
Worston, Michael Skyllyng, and William Ryngeborne, a great-grandson of Alice, 
Wykeham’s aunt, and five years later made steward of the bishopric estates. 

This instrument is dated 25th June, 4 Richard II., and the great seal is 
perfect. 

[ also exhibit No. 56, the feoffees’ letter of attorney to receive seisin, which is 


executed by most of them. It has appended to it the following seals: 


1. Seeretum of Bishop William of Wykeham. Plate XXXIX. fig. 2.) Circular, 144 inch 


in diameter, with the bishop kneeling before St. Swithu ach in a compartment, with Our 


Droxford. 


® A hamlet in the adjoining parish of Hambledon, now Chidden. 
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Lady and Child in a niche above. On either side are niches with St. Peter and St. Paul, 


and in base a shield of the bishop’s arms, two chevrons between three roses. The legend is: 
Secretum ve | ep 


ii. A small round signet, with a buck’s head and a letter f in the field; no legend. 
Perhaps for John de Bukyngham. 

iii. A small signet, with apparently a letter p. 

iv. An oval seal, 14 inch by 4% inch, with St. Peter and St. Paul beneath a double 
canopy. Legend: 


8’ ROBARTI DA GILLIGhHAM 


v. A signet with a double rose. 

vi. A small round seal, | inch in diameter, bearing within a cusped circle and suspended 
from a tree a shield charged with a chevron engrailed and a bird’s leg erased (7) in base. 
Legend : 


Sigillum Roberti de Periee 


fk ll 
vii. A small signet with, apparently, the letters j 
n g 


No. 57, Sir William de Wyndesore’s acquittance for £200, the price paid by 
Wykeham for the manor, also has a perfect example of his seal. 

The writer of the Life of Wykeham“ asserts that Wykeham bought con- 
siderable estates of Alice Perrers, and then refers to the chronicler’s story of 
how Wykeham bribed her to move the old king on his behalf. Wykeham may 
have bribed Alice Perrers for aught 1 know to the contrary; but I find no 
evidence that he ever bought property of her. The story that he did is probably 
evolved out of the fact that he bought this manor of Alice Perrers’ husband after 
the death of the old king and the disgrace of Alice Perrers, and has no further or 
other foundation. 

Wykeham granted the manor to Thomas Cranle, warden of “ Seinte 
Marie College of Wynchestre prope civitatem Wyntoniensem,” and the scholars 
of the same college, in October, 10 Richard II. The deed, No. 62, is witnessed 
by Sir William Popham, knight, William Ryngeborne, Thomas le Warenner, and 
John and Jasper Wodelok. The seal is in brown wax, a poor impression. The 
seal to No. 63, his letter of attorney to deliver seisin, is better. No. 64, the 
warden and scholars’ letter to receive seisin, has a fine example of the common 
seal of the college. It is circular oval, in red wax, measuring 24 inches in 
diameter. In the centre is Bishop William of Wykeham, kneeling before St. 


® Dictionary of National Biography, \xiii. 228 
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Swithun, with the coronation of Our Lady above and St. Peter and St. Paul on 
either hand, all under canopies. Across the bottom is a band inscribed : 


pkeham eps fudator, 


and below a shield of the bishop’s arms. The legend is: 
Sigillum comune Collegii Sce | Marie of WAyneheltre [ppe WAinto]. 


Nicholas de Wykeham, archdeacon of Wilts, and later warden of New 
College, was attorney for the bishop, and Guy Aynho, who married a cousin of 
the bishop, and John de Swaffham, the notary of the apostolic see who attested 
the charter of foundation of Winchester Coll vere attorneys for the warden 


and scholars. 


The manor of Meonstoke Ferraunt got its name from Sir Peter Ferrand, a 
Gascon, who was in possession, probably as ! trvagee, early in the fourteenth 
century. His younger son, Bernard Ferrandi, after his death granted it by deed 
No. 73, dated 10th April, 1305, to John de Drokenesford, afterwards bishop of 
Bath and Wells (1309-1329). The seal to this deed is a small circular one, in 
green Wax bearing a shield charged with three al cemelles and a baston. The 


legend is: 


S’ BARNAT FARNAT 


No. 7) 18 a letter of attorney of the same late from John de Haveryngge, 
steward of the duchy of Acquitaine, to receive 3 from Bernard Ferrandi; the 
object being, I presume, to give the duchy court jurisdiction, the manor being 
assets of Sir Peter Ferrandi. The seal is in red 1X, circular, i inch in diameter 


with a shield charged with a lion double tailed Plate XXXIX. fig. 3.) Legend: 


* 8 IOHANNIS D&@ hAVEARIG MILITIS. 


No. 76 is a ratification by Sanctius Garcie Ferrandi, “ domicellus primo- 
genitus,”” or eldest son of Sir Peter, of his brother Jernard’s grant to John de 
Drokenesford, confirmed by the official seal of the Court of Gascony. That seal is 
of dark brown wax, and circular, 1,%; inch in diameter. (Plate XX XIX. fig. 4.) 
[t bears a shield of the arms of England and the legend: 


+ 8S’ CVRIA DNI ADWARDI. IN. VASCGON., 


The seal of Sanctius Garcie Ferrandi is also of dark brown wax }3 inch in 


diameter, (Plate XX XIX. fig. 5.) It bears a shield barry of seven, with the legend : 


S’ SANS . GASIAS FARAN, 


Both seals are perfect and suspended by narrow silk laces, gobony of red and 
yellow, and green and white respectively. 


P 
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On the death of John de Drokenesford in 1329 the manor went to his nephew 
Philip, and from him to his son of the same name, and then to Henry Sturmy of 
Elvetham. 

No. 84 is a Crown licence, under the great seal, enabling Sturmy to alienate 
the manor to William de Edyndone, Wykeham’s predecessor in the see of 
Winchester (1346—1367). 

No. 86 is Sturmy’s letter of attorney, appointing William of Wykeham to 
deliver seisin to the bishop. Sturmy’s seal is a small round one with beautiful 
tracery. (Plate XXXIX. fig. 6.) In the centre are his arms, three demi-lions, 
and in a circle above, a roundel charged with a bugle horn. At the sides are 
two other circles, each with a roundel of the arms of Husee or Hussey, barry of 
sia | qules| and ermine. The horn is that by tenure of which Esturmy was lord of 
the Forest of Savernake.* 

No. 87 is Edyndone’s letter of attorney to receive seisin. His secretum is a 
small round one in red wax, with the bishop in cope and mitre kneeling before 
St. Katherine. In base is a shield of his arms, on a cross engrailed five cinquefoils. 
(Plate XX XIX. fig. 7.) 

EKdyndone acquired other lands at Meonstoke in the same year, 1353, and 
appointed his dearly beloved clerk (dileetum clericum nostrum), William of Wyke- 
ham, to receive seisin on his behalf. 

No. 90 is the letter of attorney, which by some unaccountable blunder is 
sealed with the seal of Sturmy described above, and not with the seal of Edyndone. 

If William of Wykeham was in Edyndone’s service in 1353, as his acting as 
Kdyndone’s attorney and the use of the words dilectum clericum nostrum seem to 
imply, he can hardly have passed into the royal service about the year 1347, 
as stated by the writer of his life,” and it would be safer to regard his employment 
as clerk of the royal works at Easthampstead and Henley® as his first regular 
employment under the Crown, 

Shortly before his death, as the usage then was, owing to land being in 
general inalienable by will, Edyndone conveyed his lands to feoffees. 

No 93 is the feoffment. The feoffees are the rectors of Alresford and Colling- 
bourne Abbas, and a layman named Hungerford, and the estates comprised the 
manor and advowson of Timberbergh (Timsbury), Somerset, the manor of Holt, in 
the Hundred of Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, the manor of Badesle (Baddesley,) 
in the New Forest, the manors and advowson of Hoghtone (Houghton) and 


a Archaeologia, ili 24. 
» Dictionary of National Biography, |xiii. 226. 
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Cunnyntone,* Hants, and all others his lands, tenements, rents, and services in 
Cunnyntone, West Shotesdene,’ Fifhide,” Droxford, and Meonstoke Ferraunt. This 
instrument is dated Monday next after the Assumption, 40 Edward III., and the 
bishop’s secretum appended is perfect, but a poor impression. 

To make the thing complete the bishop wrote a letter to show to his tenants, 
requesting them to pay their rents to the feoffees 
This letter is No. 96: 


William par la seoffraunce [de] Dieu Evesque de Wyncestre a touz noz tenauntez de 
Tymberbergh, Holte, Badesle, Hoghtoi, Camynton, Westshotesdeni, Fifhide, Drokenesford, et 
Menestokeferaunt en les countees de Somerset Wiltés et Sutht., saluz en Dieu. Purce q nous 
avoms graunte per nostre chartre voz rentes et services a noz chers en Dieu Johan Bleoberi, 
Wauter de Sevenhamptoi, Johan Corf et Thomas Hungerford, com en nostre dite chartre 
est contenuz pluis au plein. Vous prioms q as ditz Johan Wautor Johan et Thomas soietz 
defore entendauntz, come a noz soleietz estre ; fesauntz a eux voz services solom le purport 
de nostre chartre susdite. En tesmoignaunce de quelle chose nous avoms fait faire cestes 
noz lettres patentes sealles de nustre seal. Done a Suthwaltham le Lundy proschein apres 
la feste del Assumpcion de nostre dame lan du regne Je Roi Edward tierz puis le conque te 


qarantisme. 

After Bishop Edyndone’s death in 1366 the feoffees had to realise some of his 
landed property, possibly in order to meet his successor’s claim for dilapidations.* 
For convenience of sale, apparently, they released the manor of Meonstoke 
Ferraunt to John de Bleoberi, one of themselves. 

No. 98 is the release, which bears date the Sunday next after the Invention of 
the Holy Cross, 3rd May, $1 Edward LII., and has the seals of the feoffees perfect. 
They are as follows: 


i. A round seal in red wax, 1 inch in diameter, with a figure of St. Katherine on a 


diapered field. Legend: 


SIGILLVM - WALTARI 


ii. A round seal in red wax, 1 inch in diameter, with a shield of arms, a chevron oma 


tield party inde nted, within a bordure charged with annulets. Legend : 


Sigillum : thome hungreforde 


* Kimpton, near Andover 


>» Probably Shoddesden, in the parish of Kimpt ear Andover 

© Now Fyfield, near Andover 

1 At the settlement between W ykeham and tl cecutors of his predecessor (Wykeham's 
Register, 644) the executors admitted a liability of 7 iarks over and above the sum actually 


paid under this head 
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iii. A round seal in red wax, +2 inch in diameter, with figures of Our Lady and Child 


and St. Peter (?) under a double canopy. Between them is a legend proceeding from a 


kneeling figure below. The legend is a rhyming invocatory one difficult to decipher. 

No. 99 is a grant by Bleoberi to William of Wykeham, dated at South 
Waltham (now Bishop’s Waltham), one of the bishop’s palaces, on Thursday next 
after the Nativity B. V. M., 15th August, 44 Edward IIL, in the presence of Sir 
Bernard Brocas and Sir Robert Marcaunt, knights, Henry Popham, John de 
Scures, Walter Hayward, and John Botiller. 
| inch across, with figures of Our Lady and Child and St. John Baptist under 


Legend: 


The seal is in red wax, circular, 


canopies, and a praying half-length figure in base. 
S’ whannis ve bleburt 


No. 101 is Wykeham’s letter of attorney appointing William de Somerford, 
rector of Speen, to receive seisin on his behalf, and has a good specimen of the 
secretum attached to it. (Plate XXXIX. fig. 8.) This is different from that 
described above, and bears Our Lady and Child seated under a canopy, with St. 
Peter and St. Paul in canopies on either side. In base are figures of the bishop 
kneeling and St. Swithun, and between them the bishop’s shield of arms upheld 
by an angel. Legend: 


Secretum de | TWtykeham Tlintoniensis epi 


No. 102 is the pardon which Wykeham had to obtain for the offence of 
purchasing the manor, it being a Crown one, without a license. It is tested 
at Westminster, 3rd May, 46 Edward III., and has the great seal in good 
preservation, 

No. 104 is the bishop’s grant of the manor to feoffees, John de Bukyngham 
and others, by whom it was assured to Winchester College a little later. It is 
dated at Farnham, 28th May, 4 Richard II., and has appended to it a perfect 
specimen of the bishop’s later secretum as in Charters 62 and 63. 

The charters are, generally speaking, in excellent preservation, although 
some of the earliest have suffered rough usage, probably before they were placed 
in the muniment room of the college, where they have reposed so many years. 

| am indebted to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope for the descriptions of the seals. 


X V.—Ezcavations at Caerwent, Monmouthshire, on the Sit of the Roman City of 
Venta Silurum, in 1899 and 1900. Py A. T. Martin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
and THomas Asupy, Jun., Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With Notes on the animal 
and other re mains found, By Aurrep E. Ht DD, Esq., F S.A. 


Read 17th January, 1901 


Ar a meeting of the Society on 16th February, 1899, Mr. A. T. Martin, in his Report 
as Local Secretary for Gloucestershire, gave an account of some recent “ trial 
excavations”’ at Caerwent, and formulated a scheme for the systematic exploration 
of the site. The suggestion having been approved and encouraged by the Society, 
it was shortly afterwards decided, at a meeting of local antiquaries held at Clifton, 
to appoint a Committee, and to start a Fund to be called the “ Caerwent Explora- 
tion Fund.” At a meeting held at Caerwent on 11th September, 1899, Lord 
Tredegar was elected President, and other officers and a Committee were 
appointed. Also an Executive Committee, consisting of Messrs. Alfred KE. Hudd, 
A. TIT’. Martin, J. E. Pritchard, and John Ward, was elected (to which Mr. Thomas 
Ashby, jun., was added later), under whose superintendence the excavations have 
been made. 

In presenting this first detailed account of the results of their work, the 
Executive Committee wish to express their acknowledgment for the help which 
has been afforded by the Society of Antiquari s, and their obligations for the 
support which has been given to the undertaking by several local antiquarian 
societies and by a large number of subscribers. The Executive Committee wish 
also to gratefully acknowledge the assistance they have received from the directors 
of the Silchester Excavations, who have alway s peen ready to afford advice and 


suggestions on any difficult point. 
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Work was begun in August, 1899, in the south-west corner of the city (fig. 1), 
in a field belonging to the executors of the late Mr. Lysaght, who have not only 
made these long-desired excavations possible by their permission to dig, but have 
afforded assistance in other ways. 

Up to the present date three acres have been completely explored, as well as 
some portion of the city wall. In these three acres are included portions of 
(probably) six houses. Of these only two are completely within the area at present 


in our occupation, and it has therefore been decided to present now an account 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Caerwent, showing portion excavated in 1899 and 1900. 


only of these two houses, and to defer the description of the others till the 
neighbouring plots come into our hands and the ground plan of these houses is 
completed. 

It has also been thought more desirable to defer the description of the city 
wall until further explorations are made, which it is hoped may clear up some 
difficult problems presented by differences in construction in the parts already 


uncovered. 
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The trenches which were dug in the extreme south-west corner of the city 
revealed no walls of any kind, but at a depth of from three to four feet a layer of 
rich black earth was found which contained numerous fragments of pottery of the 
coarser kind, bones of domestic animals, coins, and fragments of articles of 
domestic use. These trenches were dug diagonally from south-west to north-east, 
and it is noteworthy that the character of the articles found tends to improve as 
the distance from the city wall increases and as the houses are approached. 

The black earth nowhere extends to a greater depth than 6 feet 9 inches from 
the present ground level when the natural soil is found, and where this depth is 
reached there is usually a shallow pit or pocket. A section from north to south 
taken 100 feet from the west wall shows that the ground gradually slopes down to 
the south, and affords some indication of the level in Roman times. On the whole 
the contour of the ground can have altered but little, though there has doubtless 
heen a tendency for the soil to fall down hill and to render the present slope less 
steep than formerly. It would also appear that this downward slip has been 
arrested by the city wall, against which the earth has accumulated. The black 
earth layer is no doubt due to this part of the city being waste ground where 
rubbish was deposited, and the shallow pits or pockets may only be natural 
depressions in the ground, where the rubbish has tended to accumulate. 

Eastwards the black earth practically disappears within 150 feet from the 
west wall, and northward there are but few traces to be found beyond 100 feet 
from the south wall. In no case, however, does it appear to extend within 30 feet 
of the wall itself. This fact may possibly be due to the existence of a road running 
parallel with the wall, but no definite evidence of such a road could be found, 
though there are some doubtful traces of a gravelled road against the west wall 
opposite House No. L* and along the south wall. 

In the angle between Houses Nos. | and 3} there were many apparent 
indications of pitching, and occasional indications of a wall, but in all cases 
these were probably due to the accidental collocation of stones which had 
doubtless originally come from the ruins of these houses, 

House No. 2 is bounded on the north by a well-defined pitched road 25 feet 
in width, and on the east by a gravelled road 20 feet wide. This last road is 
interrupted or diverted towards the south by the eastern corridor of House No. 3, 


but inasmuch as it is in line with a road of which there are indications much 


® The term “ house” is, here and elsewhere. used for nvenience, without its being intended to 
imply that House No. 1 was, strictly speaking, a house at al 
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further to the north, and as these roads are roughly parallel with the west and 
south walls respectively, it seems probable that Caerwent, like Silchester, was 
divided into Insule. If this hypothesis turns out to be correct, this insula 
would be nearly square, with sides of about 336 feet (measuring from the city 
walls), dimensions which correspond fairly closely with those of some of the 
insule at Silchester. Assuming then for the present that we have here an 
insula, a large portion of its area is filled by Houses Nos. 1, 2, and 3. One 
corner of the House No. 2 and the north-west part of this insula are on ground 
which will not come into our hands till next year. 

House No. 1 is situated on the western side of the insula, and consists only 
of two rooms, with a third compartment at its north-east corner, which, although 
probably of different date, may be described in connection with this house. 


SCALE OF FEET 


0 20 40 50 | | 
Elevation of South wall of 3 from within, 


| Elevation of East wall of 3 from within 


Fig. 2. Ground plan of House No. 1. 


The southern wall of this house is prolonged for 42 feet towards the west city 
wall. The footing of this wall is covered with rough slabs of flat stone, and 
similar slabs are found on the western portion of the south wall of Room 1. 
Room | is rectangular, and measures 19 feet 3 inches by 19 feet 8 inches. 
In its north-eastern corner on the inside of the north wall is a rectangular 
space (a), bounded by a kerb of stones 4 feet in length. In the enclosed space 
there was a good deal of cement. This may possibly have been part of a step 
leading into the room, but it seems more probable that it was a hearth. In 
the north-west corner and also on the east side a quantity of soot and car- 
bonised matter was found, and nearer the centre a large number of roofing 
stones. The floor appears to have been rammed gravel paved with rough flags 
of stone. Externally from the north wall of this room a wall runs at right 
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angles 


31 feet 6 inches towards the north. This was probably the west wall 
of another room, or rooms, as there are clear traces of a good opus signinum 
pavement in the south-west angle, but the other walls have disappeared. 
Westward of this wall there were traces of a floor of rammed gravel. 

toom 2 is very nearly rectangular, being 41 feet 6 inches long, 19 feet 
10 inches wide at the west, and 19 feet wide at the east end. It is built 
across the south-west angle of a room of earlier date, of which the walls are 
broken through to make way for its walls on the north and east. In the 
north-western corner are traces of a floor some 7 inches thick, which appears 
to have been opus signinum. This room is remarkable as containing two 
furnaces, one (4) with the entrance facing north and the other (c) with its 
entrance facing south. 

Furnace ()) is of peculiar shape, resembling an inverted T, the channel or 
entrance being 9 feet 4 inches long and 2 feet 2 inches wide, diminishing to 
2 feet where it passes into the furnace itself, which is only 1 foot 6 inches wide 
and 8 feet 4 inches long. It is built of rough walling. A large stone which 
was found at the entrance into the head of the T may have bridged the 
opening. The furnace contained a quantity of ashes, which have been examined 


and pronounced to be wood ash. 


In the south-east corner of this room is the other furnace (c) composed of 


two sides or cheeks bridged over at the northern edge by a single stone. 
These sides are formed by large slabs of stone set up on edge. They are 
crowned by a single course of walling. Inside were quantities of charred wood. 
One tessera was also found here, and a quantity of big stones, apparently 
forced in when the wall fell. 

All the walls of this house, except the entire south wall and the southern 
portion of the east wall of Room 2, are of good workmanship and _ solidly 
built; the portions noted as exceptions are somewhat more irregular, but this 
irregularity is due to the wall having been destroyed down to the footing 
course. 

Nothing was found in these rooms to afford a clue to their use, but it 
seems most probable that they were used as a factory, of which the furnaces 


were an important part." 


* The matter from these furnaces was afterwards examined and analysed by Mr. Gowland, F.S.A., 
who found no traces of any metal. There were, howev: trong traces of ammonia, which would 
indicate that, whatever was their original use, the furnaces at a later time were used for deposits of 


refuse, or even possibly as latrines 


242 
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Among the few interesting objects that were found here was a pocket 
knife, with bronze handle and part of the iron blade. 

Immediately outside and adjoining the north-east corner of Room 2 was 
found a roughly rectangular compartment resembling a bath or tank. The 
north side measured 13 feet 3 inches, the south side 13 feet 8 inches, the east side 
5 feet 10 inches, and the west side 5 feet 5 inches, and it was from 2 to 3 feet in 
depth from the top of the walls as they now exist. It is bounded on the south 
hy the prolongation of the older wall already mentioned as having been cut by the 
eastern wall of Room 2. This wall, however, is somewhat peculiar. Near the 
western end it is pierced by a neatly turned arch 2 feet 9 inches wide and 
| foot 4 inches high, and the piers of this arch go down nearly a foot deeper 
than the rest of the wall. Towards the east this wall consists only of one 
course resting on the natural soil; elsewhere it has been carried down to the 
bottom of the bank. (See elevation in fig. 2.) When the arch was cleared it was 
found that flat stones were cemented to the soffit; these subsequently fell. Nearly 
the whole of the floor of this compartment is paved with flat stones as shown 
in the plan. The east wall is pierced by a somewhat irregular hole, which 
must have been made through it after the wall was built. (See elevation in 
fig. 2). Lying partly under the arch and partly inside was a flat stone 
2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 8 inches, which apparently was not in situ. This was 
covered with fine sandy earth with a yellow deposit, on which were many stones, 
apparently the debris of the walls. 

The whole compartment was nearly full of fine sandy earth, among which 
was found wall plaster, slag or cinders, a portion of the collar or joint of an iron 
pipe, fragments of ridge tiles, and one perfect pot of black ware. The excavation 
south of the arch revealed only fragments of red tiles. 

The sandy earth has been examined by a chemist, who pronounces it to be 
merely the earthy deposit left by standing water, with traces of hydrated oxide 
of iron. This so far favours the theory that this compartment was a tank, and 
the hole in the east wall might very well have held a supply pipe, but the arch in 
the south wall is much too large for the drain of a tank of this size, and there 
were no indications of any means of blocking it ; moreover, the water in the tank 
would have percolated through the eastern part of the south wall. There are no 
traces of the action of fire either in the arch or in the interior. Possibly it was 
the latrine of House No. 1. 

House No. 2, as already stated, has not yet been completely excavated, and 
its description is therefore postponed till the next Report. It is a large and 
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important building, of which upward of forty apartm 
uncovered, and contains remains of some good tessel! 
other interesting features. 
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Fig. 3. View of remains of peristyle in House No. 3 from the south 


of House No. 3 near the north-east angle. This wall « 
but is broken 6 feet 9 inches from the south end of | 
intervening between this point and the wall of House 
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important building, of which upward of forty apartments have been at present 
uncovered, and contains remains of some good tessellated pavements, baths, and 
‘ other interesting features. 

To the south of House No. 2, and separated from it by a space about 30 feet 
in width, is another house which we have called House No. 3. This intervening 
space was at first thought to have served in al probability as a street, but no 
traces of this were found; the trenches, which were dug to a depth of 
5 feet 6 inches, revealed nothing but a considerable amount of common pottery, 
there being in three or four cases sufficient fragments to complete a whole pot. 
Further, at the east end this space is closed by the prolongation of the extreme 


eastern wall of House No. 2, until it comes almost in contact with the north side 


Fig. 3. View of remains of peristyle in House No. 3 from the th-west corner of Room 10 


of House No. 3 near the north-east angle. This wall does not run quite straight, 
but is broken 6 feet 9 inches from the south end of House No. 2, and the space 
intervening between this point and the wall of House No. 3 is closed by a wall 


set back some 18 inches; 11 feet 10 inches beyond this it is pierced by an aperture 


6 inches by 5 inches, formed by two ridge tiles of pottery. 

House No. 3 is also connected with House No. 1 by a wall starting from its 
north-west angle in prolongation of its main north wall, which after 67 feet 
6 inches falls into the south wall of the tank at the north-east angle of House 
No. 1. 

House No. 3 is of a type perhaps unique in England as regards its ground plan. 
(Plate XL.) It may be compared with House No. 1, /nsula XIV., at Silchester, 
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to which it bears some resemblance." The peristyle, however, though not the rest of 
the house, is Italian in plan. The main entrance was apparently on the east. We 
first pass into a corridor (17) running along the entire length of the east side and 
a part of the north side, and paved with gravel; crossing this, we pass through 
another room (15), and descend by a flight of three steps (of which only the 
lowest is preserved) into a large peristyle, measuring 52 feet 4 inches from north 


to south by 42 feet 8 inches from east to west. Though the peristyle is oblong 


capital of column y . 

House No. 3 

(} linear.) Fig. 5. Capital of column from the peristyle of House No. 3 


the house itself is almost square, measuring 90 feet 10 inches north to south by 
94 feet 2 inches east to west. On all four sides of this peristyle was an ambulatory 
of an average width of 9 feet, paved with tesserx of brick. The lean-to roof which 
covered this ambulatory was supported by columns which rested upon solid stone 
slabs averaging 2 feet 6 inches wide, varying in length from 3 feet to 4 feet 
6 inches (except on each side of the entrance on the east. where they are smaller, 


only 1 foot and 2 feet long respectively), and 11 inches in thickness, resting on a 


* See the ground plan in Archaeologia, vol. lv. pl. xi. 
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foundation of rough stones 3 feet deep. The columns were ten in number, and 
stood 11 feet apart from centre to centre. This may be deduced from the 
arrangement and shape of the peristyle, from the fresh marks of chiselling which 
still remain in one or two places where the columns stood, and from the occur- 
rence on each side of the space occupied by each column (except on the east side, 
where these holes do not occur) of a small hole 34 inches by 24 inches by 2 inches 
deep, intended probably to support some sort of wooden screen between the 
columns, which was continued in three places across the ambulatory (see plan). 
The occurrence near the top of the shaft of one of the columns of a somewhat 
similar hole lends colour to this supposition. Of the columns themselves several 
fragments exist. The most perfectly preserved (figs. 4 and 5) includes in one 
piece the capital, which has simple Romano-Doric mouldings of good style, and 
part of the shaft with the “ collarino.”* Below the “collarino” is the hole just 
mentioned as having possibly served to support a wooden screen. At each end 
is a square dowel hole. The shaft is 1 foot 5 inches in diameter, while the 
abacus measures 2 feet 1 inch square. The “ collarino”’ is 2} inches below the 
bottom of the capital. The height of the whole piece is 2 feet 5} inches. 

A capital of similar dimensions was found at the south-west corner of the 
peristyle, but in this case the “collarino”’ and upper portion of the shaft were in a 
separate piece. A third capital was found a little further north, belonging to the 
second column on the west side, with a large drum of the column itself. The 
capital is, however, smaller than the other two, the abacus measuring only 1 foot 
1] inches square, while the diameter of the shaft is 1 foot 3 inches. With this 
measurement agrees also the diameter of the large portion of the column, which, 
in 5 feet of length, increases from 1 foot 3 inches to 1 foot 42 inches.’ It is very 
likely, therefore, that the columns at the angles were slightly larger. A part of a 
drum of another column was found close to the baths on the south side of House 


No. 2. It measures 1 foot 3 inches to 1 foot 4 inches in diameter at the top; 


* This piece was discovered at the extreme north-west angle of our plot ata distance of 4 feet 


2 inches from the lowest set-off of the city wall. It had been placed upright with the capital 


downwards upon a layer of loose stones, probably in order to serve as a boundary stone, as the top 


of it was only 1 foot 9 inches below the modern ground ley 


A piece precisely similar both in mouldings and in dimensions (possessing both capital and 
“ eollarino,”’ the interval between which is 34 inches), but ly 1 foot 10 inches in height, was found 
upside down in July, 1901, close to the west city wall, and seems certainly to belong to this house 


> Upon this shaft a Roman schoolboy has cut the first letters of the alphabet, the curve 


of the D being only faintly scratched and not cut out. 
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3} inches below the top comes the collarino. The piece is 1 foot 4} inches to 
1 foot 5 inches in diameter at the bottom, where it is broken off; its total length 
as preserved being 1 foot 5 inches. On the north side of the courtyard of 
House No. 3, near the north-east angle, another drum of a column was found, 
3 feet 6 inches in length, the diameter increasing from 1 foot 43 inches to 1 foot 
5 inches. The smaller end was lying towards the north. The columns seem to 
have had no bases. 

The line of blocks of stone which support the columns is broken on the east 
side, opposite the main entrance, for an interval of 5 feet 6 inches; this is yet 
another proof that the number of columns was ten. Here there is a large stone 
slab 4+ feet 6 inches square. It bears obvious traces of having served as the base 
of an altar or of the pedestal of a statue, which measured 2 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 
inches. 

The space within the peristyle was open to the air. All round it, contiguous 
to the blocks of stone which carried the columns, runs a gutter averaging 
10 inches wide, cut in slabs of stone of similar size to those supporting the 
columns, which carried off the water from the pent-house roof of the ambulatory 
into two drains. One of these runs from the south-west angle of the peristyle 
(where it has a small sediment pit) under the south side of the ambulatory and 
along the east wall of the hypocaust 10, falling out into the open at the south- 
east angle of this room. This drain is a very fine and solid piece of masonry, the 
blocks in which it is hollowed being well worked. Where it passes under the 
ambulatory the concrete which supports the tessellated pavement is sufficiently 
strong to serve as its roof, but further on it is covered with slabs of stone, which 
are worked into the east wall of the hypocaust. 

The other drain runs from the south-east angle of the peristyle, through 
Room 12 to the latrine 15a, and is smaller, being 94 inches wide and 11 inches 
deep. It has stone slabs above and below, and is cemented at the sides. The 
tessellated pavement of the ambulatory has been removed where it passes under 
it, very likely upon an occasion when the drain required cleaning in late Roman 
times, but that it is not a later addition is shown by the fact that the north wall 
of Room 12 is carried over it upon a large tile.* Probably the pavement was 
removed in order to clean the drain. This drain served to flush the sloping 


channel of the latrine. In it was found a finely preserved small chopper or bill- 


® There is, however, some trace of reconstruction on the south side of this wall, and if the wal] 


has been cut to allow the passage of the drain the drain may still be a later addition 
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hook. At the north-west corner of the peristyle a broken part of one of the drain 
slabs was taken out and turned up on end to serve as a kerb to prevent an over- 
flow of water at the angle. 

The central space of the courtyard may have been occupied by a garden ; 
some traces of a gravel floor appear on the south side, but nothing very definite. 
A quantity of clinkers and iron slag was found on the surface in the centre, and 
some coal. 

Upon the west side of the courtyard, in the centre, an interesting discovery 
was made. It was found that, at a period at any rate anterior to the laying of 
the gutter round the courtyard, though not necessarily previous to the existence 
of the peristyle, there was here a rectangular tank, lined with puddled grey clay 
about 9 inches thick, within which was planking, no remains of which existed, 
though the shape and size of the boards was clearly traceable, and the holes for 
the posts at the corners 3 inches to + inches square were to be seen. The tank 
measured 9 feet 5 inches in length from north to south, and 7 feet 8 imches from 
east to west; for 2 feet 2 inches of its width it runs under the stone blocks of the 
gutter. It was filled in with reddish yellow clay when the gutter was laid and 
the courtyard formed. The tank is 3 feet 3 inches in depth, and the top of the 
puddling is about 1 foot below the floor of the courtyard. 

At the bottom of the tank was found a piece of lead pipe, probably merely a 
waste piece, as it was lying loose, and is too much crushed in to be of any use; 
also many oyster shells, some charred wood, a ong bronze pin, half of a large 
bronze clasp for holding a cloak together, and some tragments ot pottery, among 
which are noticeable the neck (internal diameter +3 inches) of a large vessel in 
grey clay of fine design, part of a very large morturium in rough red pottery, and 
part of an ordinary red pot, which had been broken by a tile which had fallen on 
it, to which its fragments still adhered. 

A depression in the tessellated pavement of the west ambulatory seemed to 
point to the existence of a pit prior to the construction of the house, but 
excavation failed to reveal traces of anything of the kind. 

The chief entrance to the courtyard was, as has been said, on the east side. 


Here there is a line of stone blocks with a total length of 14 feet 10 inches, which 
vary in width from 1 foot ‘4 inches at the north to 2 feet 4 inches at the south 
end. There is an earth and cement filling between the blocks and the wall, 
which varies from | foot 2 inches at the south end to 2 feet 1 inch at the north 
end, so that the total width of the step is 3 feet 6 inches at the south and 
3 feet 83 inches at the north end The height of the step is 94 inches, and the 
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Upon it are two small blocks, the remains of a 


tread 10 inches to 10} inches. 
The distance from 


second step, 94 inches in height and 1 foot 1 inch in width. 
the front of the steps to the east wall of the courtyard is 2 feet 9 inches, and the 
level of the floor of the room (No. 15) beyond this wall is 2 feet 5 inches above 
that of the tessellated pavement, so that the steps were probably three in number, 
each about 9) inches in height with a tread of 10 inches to 103 inches. Other 


entrances exist on the north side into Rooms 2 and 16; in both cases a block of 


stone has been roughly laid as a step upon the tessellated pavement ; the rise 


is 11 inches into Room 2 and 1 foot 54 inches into Room 16.* On the west 


side there are entrances from the court into Rooms 5 and 8,” and on the south 


side, on the level, into Rooms 11 and 13.° All these rooms, with the exception 


of 11, 15, and 16, are passage ways, and served as means of communication 
between the courtyard and the other rooms of the house. These did not for 
the most part communicate with the courtvard directly, nor with one another, 
nor yet with the corridor (No. 17), which runs along the east and part of the 
north side of the house, and which, as regards the internal arrangements of the 
house, seems to have been of no importance whatsoever. 

2 was evidently nothing but a passage, into which opened Rooms | 


Room 2 
and 3, neither of which has any other doorways. So also was Room 5, into 


which opened Rooms 4 and (probably) 6, the latter having also an opening on its 
south side into Room 8. 

Room 7 is merely the western half of Room 8, divided from it by two small 
partition wing walls, probably a later addition. Room 8 was another passage 
way, into which opened Rooms 6 and 7 and 9 also. Koom 13 was yet another 
passage, giving access to Rooms 12 and 14, and also to the latrine before its 
south end was blocked by a later filling wall, by which the latrine was shut off 
from the house, unless, indeed, this wall was the foundation of a step. Whether 
there was any entrance to the house itself on any side besides the east side it is 
impossible to say, as we have found no certain traces of any such doorways. 

The rooms which lie on all four sides of the courtyard are for the most part 


* It was impossible to tell whether the north wall of Room 16 was ever prolonged westwards as 


far as the east wall of Room 1, or whether there was a doorway into Room 17 at the point where 


it stops 
» The floor of Room 5 is 4 inches above the tessellated pavement, while that of Room 8 is on a 


level with it. 
Room 10 was probably also entered from the courtyard directly, but the level of the floor 


could not be ascertained exactly. 
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comparatively small, and it has been suggested that the house may have been an 
inn. The idea finds some confirmation in the rather exceptional size of the latrine.* 

The rooms are paved as follows: Rooms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, with 
hard gravel concrete, with a quarter round bead moulding in the angle between 
the floor and the walls, generally about 3 inches in height; Rooms 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 
with rammed gravel. Room 15 has two floors, one 10 inches above the other, the 
upper of opus signinum, the lower of gravel concrete. 

In many of the rooms and in the ambulatory traces of wall plaster have been 
found. Most of this was apparently white, with broad crimson lines; in Room 6 
some yellow and green colours were also found. 

toom 10 (the hypocaust) has had no less than three successive coats of 
plaster, the design being entirely different in each case. At first it was decorated 
with dark yellow or mustard colour with a green or red band 3 inch wide, between 
two white bars + inch wide. The next coat was a lighter yellow, with crimson 
band; while the third was white, with a broad crimson line, finer lines of various 
other colours, and leaves, ete. roughly sketched in green. 

[t is curious to notice that in some pieces we get all three coats superposed 
the one on the other, while in others we only get two or one in the same thickness 


of plaster. It is clear that when the new coat was applied, the old had already 


been to some extent broken away. Where the old coat remained, its surface was 
hacked in places to make it take the new coat more easily and hold it more 
firmly. 
Room 2 shows traces of a similar change in decoration, some pieces having 
been found with the earlier coat painted yi llow, while the later colouring Was 
* The dimensions of the rooms are: Room 1, 12 feet 4 hes by 14 feet 6 inches; Room 2, 
7 feet 3 inches by 14 feet 6 inches: Room 3. 12 feet | I y 14 feet 6 inches: Room 4, 19 feet 
4% inches north side, 19 feet 6 inches south side. 16 feet = hes east side, 15 feet 4 inches west 
side; Room 5,6 feet 2 inches by 19 feet 6 inches; Room 6, 24 feet 10 inches west side, 23 feet 
inches east side, by 19 feet 6 inches north and south sid Room 7, ll feet 4 inches by 8 feet 
t inches; Room 8, 11 feet 4 inches by 9 feet toom 9, 17 feet 11 inches west side, 158 feet 4 inches 
east side, by 19 feet 6 inches north and south sides; R lO (the hypocaust), 12 feet 3 inches 
by 13 feet 5 inches; Room 11, 9 feet 1 inch by 13 feet s; Room 12, 10 feet 6 inches north 
side, 11 feet 1 inch south side, by 13 feet 7 inches east and st sides; Room 13, 5 feet 5 inches 
north side, 4 feet 11 inches south side, by 13 feet 5 inches east and west sides ; Room 13a (latrine), 
12 feet by 10 feet 4 inches; Room 14, 29 feet 10 inches 16 feet 6 inches; Room 15, 27 feet 


5 inches by 16 feet 4 inches: Room 16, 13 feet 1 inch by 16 feet 6 inches; Room 17 (the corridor), 


east wing, 86 feet by & feet 2 inches: north wing, 35 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 6 inches—9 feet 


inches. 
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white with a red band. In Room 4 also there are two coats of plaster in situ, the 
upper one painted yellow, the lower apparently uncoloured, and two shades of red 
have also been found upon pieces from the courtyard. Room 15 has also been 
painted in two layers, the lower yellow, the upper white, with lines in green, 
brown, and other colours upon it. 

The hypocaust (Room 10) had its floor supported by pile of tiles, of which 
the lowest tile only remains. They are of two sizes, the one 11 inches, the 
other 16 inches square; upon them were laid smaller ones 7 inches square. 
In many places where the tile itself is gone, its bedding upon the gravel 
concrete of the lower floor was still to be seen, The opening, 1 foot 8 inches 
in width, through which fuel was inserted in this hypocaust, is on the south 
outer side, this being the only artificially heated room in the house. The flues 
which ran up the walls can be traced in the centre of the north wall and in the 
north-east angle. On the north and east sides there is a projecting ledge which 
gave additional support to the floor; this is absent on the west side, while the 
south wall is not preserved to a sufficient height to enable one to tell whether it 
existed there or not. <A large block of stone, 6 feet 3 inches in length, ‘lying 
about 15 feet away, and having holes for two doorposts and a bolt in the centre, 
was very possibly the threshold of the entrance to a small fenced woodyard. 

Inside the north wall of Room 15 there is a curious projection, which may 
very likely be the foundation upon which stood a dresser. The north wall of 
the room, where it falls inside it, is roughly stuecoed, more roughly than outside 
it, and the outer wall of the projection is also plastered. 

On the floor of Room 14 was found an iron dagger of unusual type with 
a bone handle (fig. 6), and a large piece of Samian pottery. In Room 16 was 
found the upper stone of a quern 1 foot 3 inches in diameter, with a circular 
aperture 5} inches in diameter; the outer edge is 3} inches thick; on the upper 
side it has a hole for a wooden handle 3 inches long, 2 inches deep.* 

The latrine (15a) now needs description. It is paved with large slabs of 
stone, in which is hewn a gutter 4 inches in width on the east side and 8 inches 
on the other two, running round the east, south, and west sides; the first two 
of these served simply as an urinal, while the west side was a latrine as well. 
Here there is a sloping channel 1 foot 11 inches wide, and 1 foot 8 inches to 
2 feet 6 inches deep, paved with large tiles, over which a rail may have been 
fixed as a seat; this channel was flushed by the smaller drain from the south- 


* See Archaeologia, lvi. 240, fig. 1, for a similar example found at Silchester. 
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east angle of the courtyard (supra p. 304). A good example of this arrangement, 
which is usual in Roman latrines, may be seen in the so-called Hospitium of the 
Villa of Hadrian, near Tivoli." A search for the pit of this latrine was made, 
but was unsuccessful. Some fragments of pottery, bones, ete. were found, but 
nothing in the way of a definite cesspit. Nor was there any indication as to how 
the drainage was carried away and through the city wall. 

An interesting discovery was made as to the water supply of this house. 


Through the centre of Room 15, under the main entrance to the house, about 


inches below the lower floor, ran a channel sloping downwards, 8 inches in width, 
lined in places with rough stones. In this were found five cireular iron collars, 
3; inches in diameter, 2 inches in depth, } inch in thickness, obviously used to 
form the junction between wood pipes, as the wood still adheres to them on both 
sides. There is a projection inside and out 4 inch to catch the log end. The 
collars were set in the middle of the solid part of the wood. The first was found 


close to the east wall of Room 15, and the next two were found 6 feet further 
west. One was found in the channel, which here had no stone lining, the other 
about 1 foot to the north of it, so that possibly the piping turned off northwards 
here. Itis worth noting in this connection that another collar was found close to 
the south-east angle of House No. 2.” 

On the other hand, two pieces of lead pipe 5 feet 8 inches and | foot 3} inches 
long (diameter 2 inches) and a strip of lead were found in the corridor (No. 17), 
as if the line of pipes had run northward along it. 


The next two collars were found at distances of 6 feet 9 tmches and 


11 feet 4 inches respectively from the two found together, the last being found on 

| the west side of the west wall of Room 15, under the earth between this wall and 
the large stones of the lowest step. There is an aperture through the west wall 
of Room 15, about 5 inches high by 9 inches wide, but the exact dimensions are 
not certain, the stones having apparently slipped. 

Besides the collars, several strips of lead were found. These apparently 
served as patches for the wooden pipe ; some of them have wood still adhering to 
the nails which fixed them. One of these was found close to the easternmost 
collar, and measures 11 inches by 9 inches. A hole has been burst in the centre 


of it, possibly by the pressure of the water. 


* Compare Winnefeld, Jahrbuch des K.D, Arch. Instituts, Ergdinzungsheft iii. (1895), Taf. ix. a, 
and p. 36. 


® See Archaeologia, lv. 422, for particulars of a similar discovery at Silchester. 
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Another was found close to the fourth collar, 2 feet 83 inches east of the 
west wall of Room 15, measuring 6 inches by 33 inches; and another in the 
corridor (17) to the east of the wall dividing 15 from 16, about 1 foot from the 
west wall of 17, measuring 18 inches by 4 inches, with two nails at one end of it, 
to which no wood adheres. 

One of the stones used to line the channel which carried the pipes through 
Room 15 is a fragment of a tablet (probably sepulchral), with a swallowtail (ans) 
at each end, on which are some scratches possibly intended for ornament. The 
fragment measures 7} inches by 6 inches by 2 inches in thickness. The letters 
are 1f inches high. The letters that remain are, unfortunately, few, and represent 
but a small part of the whole inscription, which probably contained six lines. 
Further search has not, however, led to the discovery of other pieces. It is 
possible that the numeral may refer to the second legion, part of which we know 
to have been quartered at Caerleon during most of the Roman occupation of 
Britain. 

A rubbish pit was discovered in the line of the north wall of the house, which 
had here been removed, in the north wing of the corridor (17). Nothing of 
importance was discovered, only burnt material, pottery, bones, and oyster and 
snail shells. The earth had an unpleasant, sour smell. It is noticeable that the 
west face of the north end of the east wall of 17 shows no sign of a return, and it 
may be that the north end of 17 was open. 

Not very far from the south-east corner of the house a large rubbish heap was 
traceable; many oyster shells were found, but little of importance except frag- 
ments of a “Samian” bowl of fine workmanship, about 8 inches or 9 inches in 
diameter, with figures under arches, probably twelve in number when the bowl 
was complete, and apparently representing Hercules with different attributes 
typifying his twelve labours. The sides of the bowl are at first straight, and do 
not commence to curve for 2} inches from the top, and then not very rapidly. 
This type of bowl belongs probably to an earlier period than does that with lower 
and more curving sides. The Roman ground level was here 3 feet 4 inches below 


the present soil. 
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NOTES ON THE ANIMAL AND OTHER REMAINS FOUND DURING 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT CAERWENT, 1899-1900. 


As usual on Roman sites, very few human bones were found during the excava- 
tions at Caerwent, but there were numerous remains of oxen, pigs, dogs, deer, 
and other animals, and of oyster and other shells. These were found all over the 
area excavated, both inside and outside the houses, from a depth of only a few 
inches to the ancient Roman level some 4 or 5 feet beneath the present surface 
of the field. 

In House No. 3, outside the base of the wall to the north-east of the court- 
yard, some fragments of a human skull were discovered in September, 1399, 
which, from the thinness of the bone and the condition of the sutures, is supposed 
to have belonged to a comparatively young person. No remains of the teeth or 
jaw-bones were found. 

In House No. 2, in August, 1900, at the bottom of a well about 17 feet deep 
some human bones were discovered, covered by a number of large stones. These 
have been examined by Professor Sidney Reynolds, of Bristol University College, 
who reports as follows : 

‘The bones are remains of two or more adult individuals of moderate height. 


The best preserved bones are a tibia, 13 inches long, and a humerus 11} inches. 
The incisor and canine teeth are very greatly worn down.” 

The animal remains were in a very fragmentary condition, but in considerable 
quantity. They have been examined by Professors Boyd Dawkins, Lloyd Morgan, 
Sidney Reynolds, and others, and we are indebted to the last-named gentleman 
for considerable assistance in identifying the remains, which represent eleven 
quadrupeds, four birds, one reptile, and some half-dozen shells.* 

1. Ox (Bos longifrons, and probably a smaller species)—Numerous horn- 
cores, portions of skulls, jaw-bones, teeth, and other remains were found, some 
with remains of charcoal and burnt material at the bottom of pits, the bodies 


having apparently been cremated. 


* Since the account of the animal remains was written some bones found in Hoase No. 2 hav: 


been recognised as those of a whale 
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2. Sheep (Ovis aries).—A couple of skulls and a few other bones were found, 
which were probably of Roman age, but they were not common. 

3. Goat (Capra hircus).—Several more or less perfect skulls and horn-cores 
of goats were found in trenches near House No. 2; also other bones which may 
have been either sheep or goat. 


).—Numerous fragments of antlers and bones of red 


Stag (Cervus clephas 
deer were found; some of the former cut or sawn across in preparation for use as 
knife-handles, ete. 

5. Roe Deer (Capreolus caprea).—The base of an antler with one tine was 
found outside of House No. 2. 

6. Horse (Kquus caballus)—Numerous teeth, fragments of crania, and other 
bones of horses were found, but nothing like a perfect skeleton or cranium. 

7. Pig (Sus serofa).—Bones and tusks of pigs were by far the most numerous 
of the animal remains unearthed at Caerwent, and turned up everywhere. As 
with the oxen, some of the bodies seemed to have been burnt, remains of charcoal 
and black mould being found under the bones. Some of the tusks were of great 
size, and may possibly have belonged to wild boars from the neighbouring forest 
of Wentwood. 

8. Cat (Felis catus)—Among the bones submitted to Professor Reynolds he 
reports: ‘ Various bones of a kitten, including the left mandibular ramus, with 
the milk teeth in position.” 

% Dog (Canis familiaris)—Two skulls, some teeth, and various bones of 
dogs, large and small, were found. Also impressions of the feet of dogs on bricks 
and tiles, varying very considerably in size; in one case apparently from the feet 
of a small puppy. 

10. Polecat (Mustela putorius).—Professor Reynolds reports: “ One ramus of 
the mandible of a polecat.” This came from House No. 2. 

11. Domestic Fowl (Phasianus gallus, Lin.).—Some fine spurs of cocks, pro- 
bably gamecocks, were found in House No. 1. Numerous other bones of fowls 
were also found. 

12. Goose (Anser anser).—Some fragments of wing bones of a goose came 
from House No. 3. 

13. Pigeon (Columba sp.).—Several bones of a pigeon, from House No. 3. 

14. Raven (Corvus corax).—A cranium of a raven, from House No. 2. 

15. Toad (Bufo vulgaris). — Several bones of a very large toad, from 
House No. Ze 

16. Oyster (Ostrea edulis, Lin.).—Oyster-shells, mostly of medium size, pro- 


| 
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bably derived from the neighbouring shores of the Bristol Channel, turned up 
everywhere at Caerwent. Ona wall of House No. 5, which seems to have been left 
unfinished by the builders, a couple of dozen unopened oysters were discovered. 

17. Whelk (Buccinum undatum).—Several whelk shells, also probably from 
the Bristol Channel, were found in Houses Nos. 2 and 3. 

18. Mussel (Mytilus edulis).—Although very plentiful on the neighbouring 
coast very few remains of mussels were found at Caerwent, and the equally 
abundant periwinkle and cockle were not represented at all. 


1! 


19. Limpet (Patella vulgata).—A few limpet shells came from House No. 2. 
20, 21. Snails (Helix nemoralis and aspersa).—Shells of snails of two or three 
species were found in various places, sometimes in great numbers, but there was 
nothing to show that their contents had been eaten by the Romans. The so-called 
Roman snail (Heli# pomatia), which is still found living in some of the Gloucester- 
shire woods, near Cheltenham, for instance, has not been found at Caerwent. 

T'essellated Pavements.—In consequence of the ground which has recently been 
excavated having long been under cultivation numerous remains of the ancient 
buildings have been destroyed to below the floor levels, and consequently, though 
loose tessere have been found in nearly every trench, few pavements remained 
mn situ. 

Stone Objects.—In addition to the capitals and shafts of columns already 
described many objects of stone were found, including an elegant little carved 
stone, which was probably part of a finial similar to one found in Bath. Some 


half-dozen hones, or sharpening stones, several querns and grindstones, one with 


remains of the wooden handle, and dozens of flat round stones, varying from 2 to 
7 inches in diameter, probably used as pot-covers to keep out the dust. were 
excavated. Also a small black stone from House No. 2, 3 inches in diameter, 


which seems to have been used as a rubber for rie licines, ete. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan informs me that this probably came from near St. David’s and is what is 
known as Lydian stone. The querns, pot-cove1 ete. are mostly of old red 
sandstone from the neighbourhood of Caerwent 

Pottery.—The pottery that was found during the excavations of 189% and 
1900, although of great variety and in considerable quantity, was somewhat 
disappointing, hardly anything but broken fragments turning up. A few good 
pieces of Samian and a couple of nearly perfect black vases were among the best 
finds. The few “ rubbish-pits” discovered produced nothing but bones and a few 
broken fragments of common pottery, iron nails, ete. 

Of Kimmeridge shale, some portions of bangles and bracelets, spindle whorls 
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and counters turned up, and a large dise 7} inches by 4} by 4 inch, which when 
perfect must have measured about 50 inches in circumference, was found in 
House No. 2. <A similar dise has been found at Silchester; but its use is unknown. 
Only a couple of small articles of jet were found, and it is possible that one of 
these may not be of Roman age. 

Wood.—Some fragments of wooden beams, presumably of oak, were found in 
House No. 2, perhaps from the roof of one of the rooms. On the floor of a room 
in House No. 3 was found an oblong slab of oak 7} inches by 33 inches by 3 inch, 
possibly one of the covers of a case for holding the waxed tablets for writing 
upon. In House No. 2 was found a segment of a circular frame of ebonized wood 

Coloured Wall Plaster.—Very considerable remains of wall-painting were 
discovered both in 1899 and 1900, in some cases many yards of the painted 
plaster remaining on the walls. Much of the best of this has been preserved, 
and will be described, and perhaps illustrated, later, as most of it belongs to 
House No. 2. Many of the colours are well preserved, and the ornamental 
designs are varied and interesting. Upon one piece from House No. 6 were 
scratched the letters TITV(s). 

Bone and Horn.—In addition to a considerable number of the pins usually 
found on Roman sites, and a few 
bodkins and needles, some interesting 
hone antiquities turned up. In the 
courtyard of House No. 3 a carved 
piece of bone, or walrus ivory, in the 
shape of a human hand, perforated for 
suspension, had doubtless been used 
as a charm against the “ Evil Eye.” 
Mr. ,Elworthy, in his book on The Evil 


Kye, does not figure any charms bear- 


Fig. 6. Iron dagger with bone handle found in House No, 3. 


ing much resemblance to the Caerwent relic, but in reply to a letter enclosing a 
sketch he informs me that he has seen similar forms, and that it was doubtless 
worn on a necklace; he thinks there was originally something, perhaps a bunch 
of grapes or flowers, held in the hand where it is now broken. 

Bone spoons, cylindrical pieces of carved bone apparently used for handles of 
sticks, round counters of horn and bone, some marked with concentric circles 
others with figures x, xv, ete. were found mostly inside the houses. 

Bone and lron.—One of the most interesting of the small antiquities found in 


House No. 3 was an iron dagger, 134 inches long, found on the floor of Room 14 
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(fig. 6). It differs from the usual Roman type in having a solid iron crossguard 
2 inches in diameter between the blade and the tang, the whole being in one 
piece of metal. If it were not for the distinctly Roman character of the ornament 
carved on the bone boss which terminates the handle, the dagger might be 
attributed to a much later date. 


Tron. 


fair preservation. A socketed billhook 113 inches long, a sickle b} inches, a file 


Several interesting objects of iron were found, some of which were in 


63 inches, and a tripod candlestick came from House No. 3, and two centre-bits 
of drills, several knives, choppers, styli, and door-keys of various patterns, with 
great quantities of nails, etc. turned up in the excavations. Remains of two iron 
spurs, one of the usual Roman type with blunt point about 1 inch long, the other 
probably of later date with five-pointed rowel, a portion of a pair of carpenter’s 
compasses, and various iron rings and articles usually called “ horse trappings,” 
were found. Of iron covered with lead there were a couple of steelyard weights, 
and a curious plummet or “ plum-bob,” very like modern examples. 

Lead.—Of lead were several portions of water pipes, uninseribed, from House 
No. 3, and a weight and various fragments of unknown use found elsewhere. 

Articles of gold and silver were quite unrepresented among the Caerwent 
finds, with the exception of a few small silver coins. 
Of bronze objects the following are among the more noteworthy 


Bronze. 
finds. Two spoons of the usual Roman type, with C-shaped junction of bow] and 
handle, and remains of tinning. The upper part of a bronze-handled clasp knife, of 
good design, and part of the blade attached, from House No.3. The lid of a locket 
or “ seal-box,” of ornamental design, with remains of red, yellow, and green (7) 
enamel, from House No. 3. An elegantly designed object which Mr. C. H. Read 
thinks may have formed part of the sheath of a knife or dagger ; the ornamental! 
design of the front, in open work, consists of two leafy S spirals, joined by a plain 
ring, size 13 by 4’ by 2 inch, from House No. 5. An oblong ornament with two 
studs at the back, probably for attachment to a leather belt; the open work 
ornament, which may be called cruciform, consists of seven diagonal bands 
crossing each other, with little Greek crosses in open work in the centres of the 
squares thus formed, from House No. 3. A key ring } inch diameter. A stylus 


of plain design, the only one of bronze found at Caerwent, 4/ inches long. A 


bronze ring or bangle, with ear-pick and another implement attached. <A small 
round bronze bell. An ornamental handle of a small casket or box, consisting of 
a couple of dolphins biting at a ball, similar to one figured by General Pitt-Rivers 
in his Excavations in Uranbourn (hase, plate XXI. fig. Another of some- 


> = 
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what similar design, but with snakes instead of dolphins. A small expanding 


ring, of good design, the ends so twisted in spirals that the ring could be made 


to fit the finger of the wearer. Various remains of other rings, bangles, brooches, 


Also bronze pins in great variety, a bronze duck from the top of an iron 


ete, 
Two or 


pin, a bronze pin with a circular head of glass, studs, tacks, hinges, ete. 
three only of the brooches were perfect with the pins attached, most of them 


having been broken. 
(iems from Rings.—Last, but not least in point of interest, are three engraved 


gems from rings. The first has a figure of a nymph or youth to the left, holding 
; it was found in 


a cup, well engraved on a piece of green rock crystal or glass ; 
House No. 3. The second, of whick only half remains, has the upper part of a 
draped figure holding a vase (7) in the right hand; from the south city wall. The 
third, still set in a portion of a bronze finger-ring, has a standing male figure, to 


the right; it is engraved on lapis lazuli. This was found in House No. 2. 


Coal.—The whole of the site had been subjected to fire, quantities of charcoal 
and burnt materia) being found in nearly every pit and trench. There was also 
evidence in many places of the use of coal in Roman times, numerous small cubes, 


probably from the Forest of Dean coalfield, having been found in several of the 


Roman houses. 
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Recent Discove ri 8 in Romsey Abbey Ch h. By C. R. Py ERS, E'sq., 
M.A., F.S.A. 


Read 7th Februa 


THE remains of walls found in October and November, 1900, during the process 
of laying down a wood block floor in the nave and crossing of Romsey Abbey, are 
shown on the accompanying plan (Plate XLI.). Those on the south side of the nave 
may be dealt with first, as they have no bearing on the structural history of the church, 
and the record of them is chiefly of value because they are now buried beneath 


6 inches of concrete and a wood block floor, and will probably not be seen again 


for many years. They are of two dates, the wall running east and west being 


the older. This is 19 inches thick, of flint and stone rubble, and was traced from 
the eastern angle of the first nave pier to within 2 feet of the fourth, where it 
ends without a return. It is plastered on the north or inner face with a coat of rough 
yellowish plaster, continuous with a floor of the same character, 16 inches below 
the present pavement level, which is at the original level of that of the existing 
Norman nave. This plaster floor rests, as to its western part, on a layer of flints 
on the undisturbed soil, and extends along the whole length of the wall from east 
to west, and northwards as far as the digging went, that is, nearly to the south 
edge of the paving of the central alley of the nave. It is worked to a rough 
trowelled face, and was not intended to be exposed, being clearly the floor of the 
pit for the stalls, of which the rubble wall formed the southern side. The pit is 
of unusual width, and suggests that there must have been a wooden floor over the 
whole area of the stalls. The second wall, which runs north and south at right 
angles to the first, is very roughly built, about 3 feet thick, and rests on the 
plaster floor just described. At about 8 feet from its junction with the first wall 
is a projection 2 feet 6 inches square, which is not the start of a return, as the 
wall continues northward beyond it. All the area to the east, as far as it was 
examined, has 8 inches of gravel concrete laid on the first plaster floor, and on 
that a second plaster floor very similar to the first. On this lies a layer of rubbish, 
chiefly bits of wood carbonised by the damp, so that at first sight it looks like 
traces of a fire, which, however, is clearly not the case. Another coat of plaster 


has been put down over the rubbish, probably at no great interval from the laying 
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of the second floor. It is further to be noted that the engaged shafts on the 
north faces of the second and third piers of the nave are in their lower part of new 
stone, the original shafts having doubtless been cut away for the backs of stalls. 
From all this it is, I think, clear that stalls extended into the fourth bay of the 
nave, and were subsequently shortened or moved eastward, the level of the floor 
of the pit being then raised 9 inches. The bits of wood are the carpenters’ 
rubbish from the making of the second set of stalls. There is little evidence as 
to the date of all this. A few pieces of the early Norman stonework are used up 
in the first wall, and among the rubbish lying on the second plaster floor were 
found several pieces of plain yellow, green, and pale blue glass of fourteenth- 
century date. The first wall may be of the thirteenth century, and the second a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty years later. 

We next come to the foundations of an apse, east of the western piers of the 
crossing. The wall exists to within 7 inches of the present floor level in its 
northern portion; the east end was not uncovered, and the southern part was 
damaged by the workmen, who removed several stones before realising that they 
had come on part of a wall. One course of ashlar remains on the northern part, 
on the outer and inner faces alike, set in a fine lime mortar of a slightly reddish 
colour. At this level the wall is 4 feet 9 inches thick, and from the ashlar down- 
wards is built of flint rubble in a grout of poorish brown mortar. A little Roman 
material is used, a nearly complete brick 11 inches square by 12 inch thick being 
found in the footings on the inner side, and several blocks of oolite with Roman 
mortar on them. On the outer face the base of the wall was not uncovered at 
| feet 1 inch below the present floor level, but on the inside are footings projecting 
in all 1 foot 10 inches from the wall face, their bottom course being 4 feet below 
pavement level. The trenches are filled in with gravel, and probably no part of 
the wall which remains was intended to be seen above the ground. The ashlar 
course is rough and uneven, only the top bed being level. The stone is of two 
kinds, Isle of Wight or Quarr Abbey stone, which shows no toolmarks, and a 
chalky limestone, which has diagonal tooling done with a pointed axe. The 


western piers of the crossing are built on the top of this wall, which was at any 


rate one course higher than now when they were built, as a second ashlar course 
remains under the north-west crossing pier, and can still be seen above the present 
pavement level, the Norman masonry being cut to fit over it. On the whole the 
masonry of the apse has very much the look of Norman work. 

In the absence of any written history of Romsey Abbey the building itself 
furnishes the only evidence as to the plan of the church of which this apse formed 


part. 
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There are four dates of Norman work in the church, from early work of 
about 1090 to transitional of 1180. The last of these does not concern the 
argument, and may be left out of consideration. 

The earliest work is to be found in two bays of the south aisle of the nave, 
shown in black on the plan, to which my attention was first called by Mr. Hope, 
and two responds in the north aisle which very closely resemble the work in the 
south aisle, and are, I think, of the same date, about 1090 to 1100. But the 
restorer has been very busy here. 

The second work is the general rebuilding of the whole church, which was 
begun from the east about 1120, and extends westward to the fourth bay of the 
nave on the south side. This work covers a series of years, and was perhaps 
completed between 1150 and 1160. 

The third work is the lower part of the west wall of the south transept, 
and the two eastern bays of the south aisle of the nave. It must, however, 
he noted that these are not of one building, there being a straight joint between 
them, showing that the aisle was built first (Plate XLIL.). The transept wall cannot 
be earlier than 1150, but does not range with the adjoining work, which must have 
been already built, either in masonry or design. The clerestory, however, is of 
exactly the same work all round the transept, and is clearly of one date. There 
may well have been an interval between the building of the two lower stages of 
the transepts and that of the clerestory, but it cannot be a long one, and in it this 
wall must have been built. Instead of two ranges of windows in the two lower 
stages it has a triplet of tall lights, the sills being about the level of the springing 
of the heads of the first stage windows elsewhere, showing that the wall was 
designed to form part of the eastern boundary of the cloister, and the sills kept up 
to clear the cloister roof (Plate XLII.). 

Was there, at the time of the building of the transept and nave, anything 
standing on the site of this third work, which could not be removed till the 
adjoining walls had been built up to the triforium level at any rate? The cloister 
is not likely to have been an afterthought. When the nave was being rebuilt new 
windows were inserted in the early work in the south aisle (Plates XLII. and 
XLIIT.), but it was not otherwise altered, and seems to have regulated the spacing of 
the nave arcade. There is no reason to suppose that if the eastern part of the aisle 
wall had been of the same work it would have been treated differently. It seems 
to follow, therefore, that the early wall was built against an older building, which 
was not destroyed till 1150. Is the apse to be connected with this building in 
spite of the Norman look of its masonry? It is at any rate of a date so near to 


that of the first Norman work that it must have some relation to that, and the 
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thickness of their respective walls is 4 feet 9 inches and 4 feet 11 inches, and 
this, with the evidences in the north aisle wall, and the fact that the axis of 
the apse is only a few inches to the north of that of the present building, would 
suggest that what we have is the eastern end of an aisled church, of which 
the work in the aisles is now the only part above ground, and which may 
have incorporated in its south aisle a fragment of the tenth-century church, 
which was not destroyed till 1150. As to what this fragment was, the only 
suggestion I can offer is that it was the south wall of the south transept of 
the Saxon church. Given the tenth century as the date of this building, it 
should have a plan somewhat of the Dover or Repton type, as shown in red on 
the plan.” 

Supposing this to have been its plan, it was not destroyed but enlarged after 
the Conquest, perhaps about 1086, when Christina, sister of Edgar Atheling, took 
the veil here, and no doubt brought an accession of wealth to the house, by the 
addition of north and south aisles of the width of the transepts, and the replacing 
of its square-ended eastern arm, if it had one, by the apse whose foundations have 
been recovered. This would give a reason for the unusual plan of the first 
Norman church. Round this church to the east the second work was built, 
according to the usual custom of not destroying existing work till the new church 
destined to supersede it was sufficiently complete to be used. Then the Saxon 
transept wall was destroyed to make the eastern procession door, and the church 
took its present form, the apse having of course disappeared at the building of the 
crossing piers. Along the line of both nave arcades between the piers is a great 
deal of broken building material which may be the remains of the Saxon nave 
walls, pierced with arches when the early Norman aisles were added, and destroyed 
at the building of the present nave. And on the line of the north arcade there is 
said to be the base of a wall still existing, which may of course be only a 
sleeper wall, but could also be the Saxon north wall. 

The junctions of the later Norman work with the early wall in the second and 
third bays are shown in Plates XLII. and XLIIL., which also show the difference 
in the character of the masonry. 

As for the delay in building the west wall of the south transept, I owe to 
Mr. Hope the suggestion that there was standing at the time, and abutting against 
the south wall of the Saxon south transept, the eastern range of the older monastic 
buildings, which being in continuous use could not be cleared away until. its 
twelfth-century successor was completed. 


® See Archaeological Journal, liii. 327, 329. 
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XVII.—On an Allegorical Painting in Miniature hy Joris (George) Hoe fnogel, and 


on some other works by this artist. By Puitire Norman, Hsq., Treasurer. 


Read 14th February, 190] 


I nave the pleasure of showing you to-night a very interesting little picture (Plate 
XLIV.) which belongs to Miss Isabel Akers, who has kindly lent it for purposes 
of exhibition. And, in order that we may appreciate it the more, I will begin by 
recounting very briefly a few of the leading facts in the life of the man who 
painted it. 

The artist Joris (George) Hoefnagel or Hoefnaghel was born at Antwerp in 
1545, of rich parents, his father, Jakob Hoefnagel, who belonged to an old 
Brabant family, being a dealer in precious stones, while his mother, Elizabeth 
Vezelaer, was the daughter of a goldsmith who sold many jewels to Francis I. of 
France. They had twelve children, of whom seven grew up and married. His 
father wished him to devote himself to commerce, but partly on the advice of an 
envoy from the Duke of Savoy, who by chance saw proofs of his remarkable 
artistic ability, he was allowed to break with the family tradition and to study 
drawing and literature. With Latin he became so familiar that he could read 
aloud in Flemish from a Latin book as if it had been written in the former 
language; he travelled and drew all kinds of subjects, scenery, figures, animals, 
flowers, fruit, and precious stones. He was then for a time a pupil of Jan or 
Hans Bol, who illuminated manuscripts in body colour after the manner of the 
earlier miniaturists and also painted small landscapes. Afterwards, while devoting 
his best energies to art, he to some extent followed his father’s business. 

Hoefnagel was married 12th November, 1571, at the church of St. Walburga, 
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Antwerp, to Susanna Van Onchen, by whom he had seven children * (one of them, 
Jakob, worked in Hoefnagel’s studio and attained success as an engraver, he also 
painted, as did another son, Johann). His sister, Susanna, born in 1561, married 
Christian Huygens, secretary to Prince William I. of Orange and Councillor of 
State. She was mother of Constantyn Huygens, who, after holding high offices 
of state, died at the Hague in 1687, aged almost ninety years, and whose son 
Christian was the famous astronomer and mathematician. 

When Antwerp was plundered and half destroyed in what is known as 
the Spanish Fury of 1576, his father having lost nearly everything, Hoefnagel 
resolved to devote himself to painting as a means of subsistence. He started on a 
journey with his friend Abraham Oertel or Ortelius, the noted geographer, and 
they made their way to Augsburg. They were here entertained by the Fuggers 
family, the greatest bankers of their time, one of whom furnished them with 
an introductory letter to Albrecht V., Duke of Bavaria, then at Munich. He 
received them favourably and saw the artist’s drawings, which he greatly admired. 
The next day he sent to inquire their price. Hoefnagel, who was not quite 
without money, and apparently had never as yet sold any picture, was about to 
present them to the Duke; but Ortelius pointed out that he would now be obliged 
to live by his art and must not waste such an opportunity. Thus persuaded, he 
left the matter to his friend, who, having explained Hoefnagel’s position, sold a 
little landscape on vellum to the Duke for two hundred golden crowns. Nor did 
the liberality of the latter stop here; he took Hoefnagel into his service, while 
allowing him to finish his journey with Ortelius, and sent money to his wife, 
who had been left at Antwerp, to enable her to come to Munich. Hoefnagel 
no doubt again had leave to travel, for he was with Ortelius at Rome in 
1578, where he studied the works of Giulio Clovio, who had died a short time 
previously, and whose employer, Cardinal Farnese, wished him to remain there ; 
but he returned to the Duke at Munich, under whom he held the office of court 
painter. After the death of Duke Albrecht, 24th October, 1579, Hoefnagel must 
have entered the service of his successor Wilhelm V., for both are named as his 
patrons on the engraved portrait of him by J. Sadeler; but he soon went to 
Innspruck, where he found employment under Ferdinand, Archduke of Tyrol, 


second son of the Emperor Ferdinand I. He was then at Prague with the 


® T. Jorissen in his genealogy of the Hoefnagels in Navorscher, vol. XXil. (1872). writes the 
name of the wife Van Onssen, and is responsible for the statement that these children were by a 
second wife, Susanna Vezeler. See Le Livre des Peintres, de Carel Van Mander (1604), Traduction, 


notes et commentaire par Henri Hymans (1885). 
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Emperor Rudolph, finally settling at Vienna, where he divided his time between 
poetry and painting, and died 9th September, 1600. Van Mander describes him 
as a kindly man, of good address. He was a friend of Emmanuel Van Meteren, 
the historian, and of J. Radermacher, the friend of Lucas de Heere, with whom 
as artist and poet Hoefnagel has been compared. He belonged, it is thought, to 
the reformed religion." 

Hoefnagel's artistic work was of great variety, but he is perhaps best known 
as a miniaturist. The most famous of his miniature productions, and one of the 
most remarkable of its kind in existence, is a missal now in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. It was executed for the Archduke Ferdinand, and he 
laboured at it during many years,” receiving from the Archduke an annual 
salary of eight hundred florins, and an additional reward of two thousand 
golden crowns and a chain of gold of the value of two hundred crowns. The 
whole missal contains 1,212 pages. ‘“ From back to back, its margins are 
filled with ornaments, arabesques, garlands, allegorical and historical scenes, 
and all manner of illustration that could be brought to bear, with the aid of 
antiquarian and classical research, upon the elucidation of the text.”* Hoef- 
nagel in this work was influenced by Clovio and other painters; Dr. Waagen 
says that he availed himself of the emblematic representations from the Biblia 
Pauperum, sometimes of the motives of Raphael. He had, however, very high 
merits which were all his own. Bradley considers that, as here shown, his 
fertility of imagination and wealth of resource in ornament are unsurpassed in 
the whole range of miniature art. 

The fame of this great missal came to the ears of the Kmperor Rudolph IL., 
who was a keen naturalist and a great lover of Flemish painting, and he engaged 
Hoefnagel to paint for him a number of miniatures which would represent as far 
as possible all animated nature, from quadrupeds to fishes. He took up the work 
enthusiastically and produced in four quarto volumes about 1,540 designs, of 
walking, creeping, flying, and swimming animals, executed with great fidelity and 
richness of colour. Dr. Nagler, writing in 1838, says that these four volumes 
had then recently been found in the possession of a private individual at Munich. 


It seems certain, however, that they reached the hands of the Emperor, who 


* Mr. Lionel Cust, Mr. W. J. C. Moens, and M. van den Branden, Archivist of Antwerp, have 


kindly given me information about Hoefnagel. 


> M. Hymans tells us that the first date which occurs on its pages is 1581, and the last L500. 


Others say that it was begun in 15&2. 
© Bradley’s Dictionary of Miniaturists (1888), ii. 112 
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is said to have rewarded Hoefnagel magnificently, thus enabling him to buy a 
property where he spent the rest of his days. Among other miniature works 
by him is a little Book of Prayers in the Ambras Collection at Vienna, and there 
is a collection of twenty-five of his drawings in the Library at Rouen entitled 
Traité de la Patience par Emblemes. 

The little allegorical picture which you have before you to-night (Plate XLIV.) 
seems a characteristic miniature production of the master, for so I think he may 
be called, and it shows what excellence he had acquired when he was to a great 
extent, perhaps wholly, self taught, for Hans Bol had not yet come to reside 
in Antwerp. As a work of imagination the allegorical design in the centre is 
perhaps somewhat strained and artificial, but no one can deny the skill of the 
execution, the beauty of the colour, or the charm of the landscape, both here 
and in the border. 

The painting is on paper, which is now laid on a panel, size 8} inches by 
6} inches. The chief design, occupying the central part of this space, represents 
an open plateau, with a background of wooded and pastoral country. In the 
middle distance is a watermill, beyond that a walled town, then other buildings, 
and mountains stretching away into space. The central figures in the foreground, 
which give a key to the whole, are two naked and headless men struggling with 
all their might. They are the impersonations of Brute Force, and of Fraud or 
Subtlety. The one to spectator’s left is armed with sword and shield; on the 
latter are the words, ‘“‘ Hic vi ac ferro.” His head is lying on the ground in 
front of him, and near it is a bag out of which golden coins have fallen. The 
second shield, also lying on the ground, has the words, “Ile dolo et astu.” 
Surrounding these combatants are grouped figures, representing all sorts and 
conditions of men to whom riches and honours would be attractive. Their 
costumes are varied and elaborate. In each case probably the painter has 
imitated something which he has seen in the course of his travels. Thus the 
woman with a light veil and full drawers or pantaloons, standing in a pathway 
to spectator’s right, is almost identical with the figure of a Moorish woman 
which occurs in his view of the Alhambra at Granada, thereon called “ Daipha 
Morisca rica.”* The whole painting is enclosed by a narrow ornamental border, 
on which there are Latin mottoes, in part descriptive of corresponding small 
designs immediately within the limits of that border. These designs are as 


* This view is in the Civitates Orbis Terrarum, described on a subsequent page. The Moors 
after their conquest were called by the Spaniards “ Moriscos,” a diminutive which implies contempt. 
They were finally turned out of Spain by Philip III. in the year 1610, 
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follows. At the top corner, to spectator’s left, within a circle, is a painting of 
an infant lying down. At the top right-hand corner is the portrait head of a 
man with fair beard, possibly Hoefnagel himself, though it looks too middle- 
aged, he at the time being only twenty-six; the face is also much fuller than in 
the already named portrait of him by Sadeler published at Antwerp in 1591. 
Below, to the right is an old man seated, to the left a skeleton, which lies in the 
midst of growing corn, emblematic of the future life of the soul or spirit. Between 
these two designs there is a delightful sea-coast view. The corresponding Latin 


mottoes on the border are as follows: 


INFANS INGREDITUR. 
PUER ADOLESCIT. 
JUVENIS FLORESCIT. 
VIR SENESCIT. 

SENEX FLACCESSIT. 
DECREPITUS OCCUMBIT. 
MORTUUS PUTESCIT, 


SPS REVIVISCIT. 


At the top of the picture is the date 1571, painted in brown on a gold 
background. Immediately below this on a panel, painted in gold, are the well- 
known lines from Virgil : * 

Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fames, et honorum dira cupido ? 
Below are two scrolls; that to the left is at present blank, on the right is the word 
* Mediocritas.” Can this have been Aurea Mediocritas, the “ golden mean” of 
Horace, to preserve which was perhaps the painter’s ideal? The main motive of 
the design seems to be the fight for riches and honours, which some acquire by 
force and others by fraud, often losing their heads figuratively if not actually in 
the process. On the border which contains the mottoes, at the lower margin of the 
picture, were the following words, which are now almost completely illegible, but 
they have been copied on the back: “Georgius Hoefnagle inventor faciebat 
Antwerpiw A®° croioLxx1. Artis Natura Magistra.” It will thus be seen that this 
picture was executed at Antwerp some years before the catastrophe which drove 
the artist from his native town. It is in excellent condition ; a good deal of white 


was used in the painting. 


® Hneid, iii. 57, oe, 
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The colours and processes employed are probably very much the same as 
those mentioned by Nicholas Hilliard,* the English miniature painter and gold- 
smith, in his Treatise on the Art of Timning, which has never been printed ; the 
manuscript is now at Edinburgh University. As throwing light on the subject, 
I venture to quote a few words from a tracing of it made with infinite care by 
the late Sir George Scharf, K.C.B., and kindly given to me by Mr. Freeman 
O’Donoghue. The manuscript is not dated, but was written about the end of the 
sixteenth century, certainly in the life of Queen Elizabeth. Hilliard speaks of five 
principal colours (besides black and white), which he calls colours of perfection, 
and he names them “ Murray, Redd, Blew, Greene and Yellowe.” Murray, he 
says, is a kind of lake, best made at Venice, and “ neatly good” at Antwerp. It 
is to be ground with gum arabic water. The best red is said to be lake of India, 
“which breaketh of a scarlet colour.” Vermilion is also mentioned, it is to be 


ground and washed. The blue most highly recommended is “ Ultramarine of 


4 


Venyce,” for which the writer says that he has paid as high as “ iii" viii" a carat 
which is but four grains, or at the rate of xi’ x* the ounce.” On account of the 
high price of ultramarine, Hilliard sometimes uses smalt, which must be ground 
or broken in a smooth stone mortar with a pestle of flint or agate, then stirred till 
it is fine, with gum water only, and washed. He also names indigo, what he calls 
** Litmouse,” “ Indy blewe,” and “ Flory,” whatever that may mean. Litmouse 
should be steeped in ‘ lee of sope ashes.” Other colours named are ‘ Masticott” 
yellow, yellow ochre, umber. The whites are white lead, and what he calls 
“ Ceruse,” both, as he says, “subject to inconveniences.” The blacks are 
“ Cheri-stone ” and ivory, both to be burned and ground. He recommends gold 
and silver, which are to be burnished with a fine burnisher composed of a stoat’s 
or weasel’s tooth set in a handle. The paints generally should be mixed with 
sugar or sugar candy (once he mentions albumen), and they are to be kept in 
shells. Great cleanliness is insisted on. The painting is to be executed on parch- 


ment or vellum. He speaks slightingly of adverse criticism by the “ ignoranter 
and baser sort” ; coming to the wise conclusion that “a man should not be moved 
to anger for the matter, but proceede with his worke in order and pittie their 


Iynorance.” There are other quaint pieces of advice scattered throughout the 


* Nicholas Hilliard, born in 1547, was apprenticed to a goldsmith, and while carrying on that 
business studied miniature painting, especially from the works of Holbein. He was appointed 
goldsmith carver and portrait painter to Queen Elizabeth, to make pictures of “ her body and person 
in small compasse in lymnynge only,” and the office was continued to him by JamesI. He engraved 


the Great Seal of England in 1587. 
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treatise by Nicholas Hilliard, who, though not apparently a man of imagination, 
must have had much in common with our Flemish painter. 

Turning now to other works by Hoefnagel, it may be remarked that he is 
perhaps best known in England by an important topographical picture in oil, 
and by various topographical engravings. Except from the internal evidence of 
these works of art I am not aware that we have information of his visit or visits to 
this country. The oil picture referred to belongs to the Marquess of Salisbury, and 
was at the Tudor Exhibition held at the New Gallery in 1890, where it was 
entitled “ Horselydown Fair;” size of the canvas 31 inches by 29. It had 
been described many years previously in a paper dated 30th October, 1855, by 
the late Mr. G. R. Corner, a well-known Southwark antiquary; and this paper 
appears, with an illustration (from the excellent water-colour copy of the picture, 
by Grignon, now belonging to the Society of Antiquaries) in the first volume of 
the Surrey Archeological Society’s Collections. He also exhibited before us 
Grignon’s copy of the picture, as reported in an early volume of our Proceedings. 
Mr. Corner did some very useful antiquarian work in Southwark, but as regards 
Hoefnagel’s picture, several of his surmises were by no means fortunate. It has 
since been described with more success by the late Mr. Laurence Gifford Holland, 
assistant to Sir George Scharf at the National Portrait Gallery, in his catalogue 
of the Hatfield House collection, privately printed in 1891. Perhaps some day we 
may be privileged to see the original at one of our meetings, when it will be possible 
to give a still more accurate description of it. Meantime I would merely remark 
that the church in the foreground to the meght is probably the old chureh of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, built originally for the tenants of the abbey, and 
that the picture represents a marriage procession from the church, and the feasting 
and merry-making to which the occasion gives rise, together with minor episodes 
and interesting topographical details which show how rural was then the district 
between Bermondsey and the river. The archers in the middle distance are 
practising on the ground of St. Olave’s parish, Southwark, afterwards known 


as the Artillery Ground, where now is St. John’s church, Horselydown. The 


picture is signed but not dated, though Grignon in his copy has inserted on a 
stone the date 1590, with which the style of costume is thought to accord. More 
probably it was done in or about 1582, when, to judge from the date on the 
engraving of Nonsuch palace, the artist came to England, before he had settled 
down to work on his great missal. At least the smoking of tobacco was not yet 
common, or so close an observer would have recorded the fact. 


Another painting by Hoefnagel, which although not in this country deserves 
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to be mentioned, and which should perhaps have been classed with the miniatures, 
is a small view of Seville on vellum, with two dates, namely, 1570 and 1573 ; the 
second applying to its emblematic border. He has added the words which appear 
also on our miniature, “Artis Natura Magistra.” Of this painting a good authority 
has remarked to the writer that its minute excellence is astonishing. 

Hoefnagel appears not to have been an engraver, although so described by 
Bryan, but his drawings, afterwards engraved by Hogenberg and others, were 
numerous and of high merit. We need only here notice a few which have for us 
some special interest. By far the most important work of this kind was his 
share in the famous publication known as Braun and Hogenberg’s Vivitates Orbis 
Terrarum,” the earliest part of which appeared at Cologne in 1572, and a final or 
sixth volume not until 1618, this last having on it not the original names, but 
those of A. Hierat and A. Hogenberg. G. Braun, a canon of Cologne and the 
editor of the first five volumes, gratefully acknowledges how much he owed to 
Hoefnagel, who had supplied him with a mass of interesting information ; he 
speaks of his artistic skill as being the result, not of a master’s training, but of rare 
natural gift. After the first, each volume has its own sub-title. Thus the fifth, 
in which oceurs the print of Nonsuch, is called Urbiwm Precipuarum Mundi 
Theatrum Quintum, hence confusion has sometimes arisen. The engravings in the 
edition of 1599, which contains the first five volumes, are pleasantly coloured. 

The first city represented is London, in a very decorative plan, a copy of 
which has been lately issued by the London Topographical Society. The 
drawing for this can hardly have been made on the spot. It must have been 
done from material prepared, in part at least, much earlier than the published 
date, for it represents the spire of old St. Paul’s, which was taken down 
after the fire that fatally injured it in 1561. There are also the following 
English plans or views, but I am not sure if they are all by Hoefnagel: Bristol, 
(probably the one mentioned by Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting), Cambridge, 
Canterbury, Chester, Exeter, Nonsuch, Norwich, Richmond, Shrewsbury, Oxford, 
and Windsor Castle. The last two, on one page, are signed but not dated. The 
view of Windsor Castle is the oldest illustration of it now in existence, though 
perhaps those by Hollar, published in Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, give more 


®* Hoefnagel's contributions are described at length by Edward Fétis in Les Artistes Belges a 
I’ Etranger, 1857. He thinks that Hoefnagel died after the pablication of the last volume, but his 
share in this was no doubt contributed by his son Jakob, into whose hands his notes and drawings 


would naturally have come ; and he was very well able to make use of them. 
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topographical information. Mr. R. R. Holmes, C.V.O., tells me that the origmal 
pen drawing for this view is in the Royal Library at Windsor. It is squared off 
as a help in reproduction. On the same paper 1s the original sketch for the 
engraving of the city of Oxford. 


The well-known view of Nonsuch is thus deseribed on the print: 


** PALATIVM REGIVM IN ANGLLE REGNO APPELLATVM NONCIVTZ, Hoe eft nufquam fimile.” 
Underneath is engraved: “ Effigiavit Georgius Hovfnaglius Anno 1582.” The 


palace is shown with its profusion of external plaster work, which was executed 
by Italians, and was, I believe, the first work of the kind done in England. 
In the foreground is a vehicle not unlike the state coach in which His Majesty 
King Edward VII. drove to-day to open Parliament at Westminster. There 
is a second carriage; and various figures mounted and on foot, with hounds 
accompanying them, wend their way towards the palace. They are perhaps 
returning from the chase; in the distance a stag hunt is still in progress. 
Below this view are single figures of women with descriptive titles, for instance 
Virgo Anglica,” * Mercatorum Uxores.”’ Another figure, marked * Paremp- 
titius,” carries a hooped wooden jar, and is approaching a conduit-head or 
fountain from which water issues by various spouts. Finally, there is a group 
labelled ** Modus vendendi lupos pisces * apud Anglos.” Mrs. Alfred Morrison 
possesses an original drawing of Nonsuch, by Hoefnagel, signed and dated; [ am 
not sure if the engraving was taken from it or not. This engraving was copied 
tor The Gentleman’ s Magazine August, 1837, and also in part for Lyson’s Hnvirons 
of London, 1796, vol. i. There is another view of the palace of Nonsuch in Speed's 
Theatre of the Empire of (Great Britain. 

Hoefnagel seems to have spent much time in Spain, chiefly in the south, 
between 1564 and 1567. His views of Spanish towns and cities in this work 
show amazing accuracy and powers of observation. Sometimes the customs and 
costumes represented are almost identical with those still existing in that 
conservative country. He had a strong feeling for antiquarian research, and his 
accompanying notes are full of interest. A view of Xeres (now written Jerez) 
de la Frontera, a town well known to the writer, was evidently drawn on the 
spot, from the road to Puerto de Santa Maria. We are told in the accompanying 
description that the place was famous for its breed of swift horses, called 

« These are either hake or pike; in the accompanying terpress the words are written “ lucios 
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“‘venettas”’ (jennets), which were used in a somewhat dangerous game with 
lances or canes, a kind of tilting derived from the Moors. In the foreground 
two mounted figures, one of them in Eastern dress, are engaged in this mock 
combat. Mules are carrying wheat towards the coast, and the artist explains 
that wheat from this neighbourhood was exported to the Low Countries. Vine- 
yards are shown where they still grow, the vines trained in a similar manner; 
and we learn that wine was even then largely exported to England, Scotland, and 
France, the sherris-sack (Xeres seco) of Shakespeare. 

Besides many engravings of places in Germany and other countries, including 
Scotland and Lreland, there is an important series of Italian views, from drawings 
made when Hoefnagel was travelling with Ortelius. In one of the route from 
Mola to Gaeta, the friends stand in the foreground booted and cloaked as if for a 
journey. Beneath one figure is the following inscription: “ Georgius Hoefnagle 
elegantissimi ad mare Tyrrhenum Cajetz prospectus depictor.” Beneath his 
companion, who seems to be pointing out the beauty of the landscape, are the 
words: ‘ Abrahamus Ortelius studiosus contemplator Itineris Napolitanici comes 
jucundissimus.”’ Under a view of the sulphur springs at Puteoli, the artist has 
drawn an ornate framework which contains two allegorical figures forging on an 
anvil inscribed ‘* Dum expendar,” a hob or hoof-nail marked “ Georgius.” Part 
of this device occurs on his portrait by Sadeler. 

Hoefnagel also contributed to the Theatrum Orbis Terrarwm of Ortelius. 
Among other drawings by him M. Hymans mentions a series of drawings of 
flowers, insects, ete. engraved by his son Jakob, and published at Frankfort in 
the year 1592, when the latter was only seventeen Vears of age, according to the 
title ; but another account says that he was born in 1573. 

Knough, perhaps, has been said to prove the merits of Joris Hoefnagel, 
painter of the remarkable design here for the first time exhibited. It is a pleasure 
to think that besides possessing as an artist rare skill, industry, and imagination, 


he must also have been a high-minded and loveable man. 
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T'HE dial exhibited is interesting, both as a good example of a combination of 
dials, which was in the first half of the sixteenth century considered to be the 
perfection of the diallist art, and of which early examples are almost unknown, 
and also because it was made for Cardinal Wolsey. Nothing is known of its 
history, but it is said to have come from a village not far from Peterborough, and 
it was bought by me in London early in 1900, 

The instrument consists of a group of nine dials arranged on a hollow gilt 
brass block, which is 34°; inches high, 24 inches wide and 1,% inch thick. (Plate 
XLYV.). Its two sides are formed by paraiiei plates, which are 17 inch wide at 
the base and taper to a width of 1 inch at a height of 3 inch, above which point 
they expand into slightly irregular octagons measuring about 1 inch on each side. 
These plates are 1,%; inch apart, and are connected together by flat plates ; each 
of these smaller plates measures about 1,*% inch by 1 inch, with the exception of 
the base which is 1,°s inch by 1{ inch. 

Dials are drawn on both of the side plates and on the seven upper facets of 
the block; on the horizontal plate at the top is drawn an horizontal dial for about 
latitude 52°, within a semicircle 1,5, inch diameter. Just north of this is a stepped 
inch deep, which is 3 inch in diameter in its upper part, and 


circular recess ;'; 


i's Inch below, and was made for a small compass; of this there now remains only 
the central pivot, and a line of declination which is marked on a white metal plate 
and shows a deviation of about 9° east. The step in the side of the recess was 
intended to support the glass. 

The upper facet, which slopes towards the south at an angle of about 52°, has 
an “upper polar dial” engraved on it; and on the side opposite and parallel to this 
on the underside of the block is an “ inferior polar dial.” These two planes will 
lie parallel to the polar axis when the dial is set in its true position, north and 
south. 

The upper facet which slopes towards the north, is inclined at an angle of 
about 38°, and has on it an “ upper equinoctial dial,” 14 inch diameter, and on 
the lower sloping plane opposite to and parallel to it on the underside of the 
block, is an “ inferior equinoctial dial” 1} inch diametér. Both of these faces are 
parallel to the plane of the equator in which the sun appears to be at the time of 
the equinox. 

On the four vertical sides respectively, are drawn north, south, east, and west 
dials. 
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Within the octagonal part of the east and west sides are inscribed circles 


inches diameter, within which are drawn oblique projections of the sphere for 
latitude 52°, showing horizontal and vertical lines, the pole, equator, tropics, and 
arctic circles; the hour lines of the east and west polar dials being drawn across 
the equator between the tropics, and stars being dotted about over the rest of the 
sphere. 

The gnomons for all the dials are formed by thin metal plates in the shape of 
right angled triangles, and they vary in height from } inch to 3 inch; they are all 
perfect with the exception of that for the west dial, which has been broken. 

All the smaller dial plates have gothic ornamentation in their angles. The top 
plate, which is only ornamented in its northern corners, beyond the compass, has a 
broken moulding on it, and the same decoration reappears in company with scrolls 
of foliage on each side of the shields of arms which are engraved on the lower 
part of the side plates. 

The small sloping plates in the base of the instrument are not quite equal, 
the southern one being { inch deep and the northern 1 inch, and they make with 
the base angles of 62° and 57 respectively ; this irregularity seems to be uninten- 
tional, and it certainly has nothing to do with any of the mathematical requirements 
of the instrument. On each of them is engraved a cardinal’s hat, with cords 
crossed and intertwined ; the tassels on one increasing as 1, 2, 3, 4, and on the 
other as 1, 3, 

On the lower part of each of the side plates, below the dial and sphere, are 
engraved shields; the top engrailed of four, the sides incurved, and the base 
rounded. That on the west side bears the arms of Wolsey: Sable on a cross 
engrailed argent a lion passant purpure between four leopard’s heads azure ; on a 
ch lef or a Lancaster rose between two Cornish choughs. 

“In which cumbersome coat,” to quote from an article by our Vice-President, 
Mr. Everard Green, Rouge Dragon, in the Nineteenth Century magazine, June, 
1896, we “ must see the Sable shield and cross engrailed of the Uffords, Earls of 
Suffolk; in the Azure leopard’s faces those on the coat of De la Pole, Earls of 
Suffolk ; in the purple lion, the badge of Pope Leo the Tenth; in the rose the 
Lancastrian sympathies of the builder of Cardinals’ College (Christ Church, 
Oxford); and in the choughs, the reputed or assigned arms of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Argent three choughs proper. Thus in the cardinal’s coat we see 
his county and its history, his religion and politics, his christian name and his 
patron saint.” 

In the shield on the east side is a representation of the arms of the cathedral 


church of York, as: (ules two keys in saltire argent and in chief a mitre or, 
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instead of the correct form of : Gules tiro 7, /8 in saltire arge nt and in chief the 
ancient papal tiara of one crown or, the tiara standing for the cap of St. Peter." 

There are some other examples still existing in York Minster of the mitre 
appearing in the York church arms, but they are of later date than Wolsey. 
The crown which now usually usurps the place of St. Peter’s cap seems to have 
been first used by Archbishop Holgate in 1545. 

Wolsey, who was made a cardinal on September 10th, 1515, became arch- 
bishop of York on September 15th, 1518; he died on November 29th, 1530, so 
that the dial must have been made sometime during the twelve years from 1518 to 
1530. There is no direct evidence about the instrument itself to show who was 
its maker, but some of the numerals and other details seem to suggest German 
workmanship, and I have myself little doubt that it was made by the celebrated 
diallist Nicholas Kratzer (born 1487, died 1550). 

Nicholas Kratzer was born at Munich, and after studying at Cologne and 
taking a degree at Wittemberg came over to England, and having become 
acquainted with Richard Fox, bishop of Winchester, ‘‘ Was made by him Fellow 

| of his College called Corpus Christi, and admitted thereunto on the fourth of 
July 1517. About that time he reading Astronomy in the University by the 
command of K. Hen. VIII. was soon after made by Cardinal Wolsey his 
Mathematick Reader when he first settled his lectures there.”” From which it 
seems that he knew Cardinal Wolsey and was under some obligation to him. 

Cuthbert Tunstal, afterwards bishop of Durham, who was himself a 
mathematician and author of a book on arithmetic, in writing to Wolsey in 1520 
speaks of Kratzer as “ deviser of the Kinges horologies,” and he is known to have 
made dials when at Oxford, one of which was put up in the garden of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. This dial has long since vanished, but a careful 
drawing of it exists in a MS. by Hegge in the College Library (Plate XLVI.), 
which is reproduced in the History of Corpus Christi College by our Fellow, 
Thomas Fowler, D.D., President of the College and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University (8vo, Oxford, 1895). 

A copy of this reproduction together with a photograph from the MS. is 
exhibited to-night, as is also a photograph taken from another MS. by Nicholas 
Kratzer himself, De Horologvis, which is preserved in the same library. 

It will be noticed that there is a very great resemblance between Hegge’s 
drawing of Kratzer’s Corpus dial and Wolsey’s dial, and that a shield of arms of the 


* See a paper on the Insignia of an Archbishopric, also by Mr. Everard Green, in Proceedings of 
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cathedral church of Winchester is shown below the east dial in the former, in the 
same position as the church of York arms in the latter; and that except for the 
fact that the dials on the top are different, and that a dial takes the place of one 
of the cardinal’s hats, there is not much difference between the two. The dial in 
Kratzer’s own manuscript seems to be almost identical with the upper part of 
Wolsey’s dial, and the inclination and type of the numerals, especially of the 4 
and 7 (sz,A,) are the same in both; a somewhat important similarity at a period 
when as yet there was no very definite custom amongst mathematicians as to the 
form and position of some of the Arabic numerals. The hour numbers in the 
smaller dials are also arranged in narrow bands or circles as in Wolsey’s dial, 
and the gnomons both in this and Hegge’s drawing are also for the most part 
triangular. 

Both the dial in Kratzer’s MS. and the gilt brass dial now exhibited are 
very similar to the woodeut of a block of nine dials on page 80 of Munster’s 
book on dialling. Its title is: ‘ Compositio | horologiorum, in plano, muro, 
truncis, anulo, con | cavo cylindro & variis quadranti- | bus, cum signorum 
zodiaci & di | versarum horarum inscri | ptionibus: autore Se- | bast. 
Munstero. | Basilew in officina Henrici | Petri mense Martio an. | mpxxx1,” and 
it was the first book on dialling that was ever printed, and one which formed the 
basis of many subsequent works. There is no projection of the sphere shown in 


Munster’s woodcut, and the dial gnomons take the form of rods instead of 


triangular plates ; also the illustration does not show any compass, though one is 
mentioned in the deseription in chapter XXXI. (p. 78.): “ Alii addunt adhue 
plura, nempe pixidem sub horizontali, & cavatura quandam oblongam in superficie 
polari.” 

The engraving in Munster’s book would alone have been almost enough to 
fix the date of this block of sun-dials as being made in the first half of the 
sixteenth century had the shields of arms been absent. 

The German appearance of the workmanship of the dial, taken with the 
circumstances of Nicholas Kratzer’s life, his acquaintance with Wolsey, the very 
marked similarity to the dial and the numerals given in his MS., the fact that he 
was one of the most celebrated diallists of his time and is described by Cuthbert 
Tunstal, himself a mathematician, as “ deviser of the Kinges horologies,”’ that the 
portrait of Kratzer by Holbein, now in the Louvre, shows him with a very similar 
block of dials in his hand, seem to me to give a cumulative mass of evidence that 
| the Wolsey dial was actually made by him and is fully enough to justify me in the 
| assumption that I have made, that this gilt brass block of nine dials, which was 
certainly made for Cardinal Wolsey between 1518 and 1530, is, so far as can be 

ascertained, the only existing dial made by Nicholas Kratzer and a very worthy 


specimen of his workmanship and design. 


XIX.—Cardiff Castle: its Roman Origin. By JOHN Warp, Esq., FLSA, 
Read 21st March, 1901. 


Carpire Castle can hardly be classed with the better-known English castles, nor 
has its history been a particularly stirring one. Nevertheless its position im 
Norman and Plantagenet times was one of considerable importance, for it was the 
seat of the chief lords of Glamorgan, or to use the ancient and more correct term, 
Morganwg. Its medieval history, however, scarcely concerns the present paper, 
which has to do with sundry remains of an earlier period; but should its perusal 
demand some reference to that phase of the subject, the concise history of this 
castle in the late Mr. George T. Clark’s Medixval Military Architecture in England 
may be consulted with advantage. It is, however, necessary to bear in mind that 
its definite history begins with the Norman Conquest of Gwent and Morganwg in 
the eleventh century and the immediate circumstances which led to it. Prior to 
this event, the light of history gives place to shadowy tradition, and archaeology 
becomes our only safe guide. 

In its present condition, Cardiff Castle is one of the most picturesque groups 
of buildings in the kingdom; an effect heightened by the abundant and varied 
foliage. With a single glance almost, the visitor may distinguish works of widely 
different periods, from the Norman shell-keep which crowns the moat-encircled 
mound to the restorations and additions which owe their origin to the refined and 
antiquarian tastes of the late Marquess of Bute, and to the genius of the late 
Mr. William Burges, A.R.A. Further observation discloses the unfinished condition 
of some of the modern work, while the presence of scaffold-poles some distance 
from the main group indicates that building operations are in progress. The 
Marquess contemplated further additions on a grand scale from designs by 
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Mr. W. Frame, of Cardiff, which promised to be in full keeping with the work of 
Burges. 

The geographical position of the castle is of importance to our subject. It 
stands on the east bank of the Taff, one of the largest rivers in South Wales, at a 
mile and a half from its confluence with the Bristol Channel. The advantages of 
this estuary as a harbour must have been early recognised, but the castle had a 
value beyond that of simply guarding this approach from the sea. Through the 
low-lying tract, consisting of alluvial deposits, on which this fortress occupies a 
central position, two other rivers flow, the Ely, a mile and a half to the west, and 
the Rhymney, two miles to the east ; so that it dominated the estuaries of three 
rivers. Much of this low-lying tract was marshy and lable to floods in ancient 
times; and if the site lacked the advantages of a natural eminence, there was 
an abundant water-supply for the moats. The old town of Cardiff lay to the 
south of the castle ; the modern town well-nigh envelopes it. 

The elucidation of our phase of the subject, the Roman origin of the 
castle, demands some notice of its chief features in medieval times. The plan 
(Plate XLVII.) shows these so far as they can be determined from existing 
remains, all modern buildings being eliminated. 

These chief features are: 

(1) The Norman multangular shell-keep and the circular moated-mound 


which it crowns, towards the north-west of the area; 

2) The division of the rest of the space into two unequal wards by means 
of a cross-wall ; 

(3) The quadrilateral defence of wall and earth-bank which encloses the 


whole; and 
(4) The indications of a line of outer water-defence. 


The last consisted, on the west, of an arm of the Taff which served as a mill- 
leat, and on the remaining three sides of a deep wet ditch which appears to have 
been silted up long before the present century, but which is now represented on 
the north by the modern Dock-Feeder and on the east by the Glamorgan Canal. 
The moat of the keep-mound had likewise become silted up, but the late Marquess 
had it re-excavated about twenty years ago. The external gate was, and still is, 
nearly in the middle of the south side, and it gave access to the larger or outer 
ward. Access to the inner ward was through a well-defended gate in the great 
cross-wall. This cross-wall, of which only foundations now remain, stretched from 
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the Black Tower, a thirteenth-century structure which adjoins and dominates the 
outer gate, to the keep; and from thence a continuation to the west external wall 
completed the enclosure of the lesser ward. The keep, therefore, formed an im- 
portant link in the defences of the lesser ward. 

[t is, however, to the quadrilateral framework of earth-bank and wall that | 
desire to call special attention. The bank closes in the area on the north and 
east sides, and is returned for some distance on the other two sides, the rest of 
the circuit being completed by the great wall. 

This earthwork has an average height of 25 or 26 feet, and a width of 
80 feet across the base, and 12 feet across the summit. The corners are thickened 
internally and are somewhat higher, especially that to the south-east, where the 
additional height takes the form of a conical mound or cavalier, known as “ The 
Mount;” and there are indications that the north-east and north-west corners were 
similarly crowned. The great west wall, which obviously is ancient, is, with little 
doubt, a Norman work. It is about 28 feet in height and 10 feet in thickness, 
whence it is familiarly known as “the Ten-foot Wall.” The residential buildings 
of the castle, the oldest portions of which date from the fifteenth century, are 
threaded upon this wall in a curious manner, as may be seen on the plan appended 
to Mr. Clark’s article, in which it is shown as a broad black band honeycombed 
with hewn-out passages and recesses, passing through the heart of these apart- 
ments. The south wall appears to be essentially of the same age, but it has been 
reconstructed to a great extent in modern times. 

The quadrilateral outline of this castle, the occasional discovery of Roman 
coins and other objects within its area, and more particularly its relation to the 
local system of Roman stations and roads, had, long prior to the recent discoveries, 
suggested a Roman origin. It was situated on the great military way, known as 
the Via Julia, which connected Gloucester with Carmarthen and beyond and 
threaded the lowlands of South Wales. There are no visible traces of this road 
in the vicinity of Cardiff, so far as [ am aware, but its traditional line is well 
known. A north road connected the castle with the great station near Brecon, 
passing en route the small station of Gelligaer, now being explored by the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society ; and probably a short south road led to a quay on the Taff. 
Our castle, of course, guarded the passage of the Taff, while that of the Rhymney 
and the Ely appears to have been protected by small quadrilateral outposts, one 
by each river. That by the former river has long been known as a Roman camp ; 
the other was imperfectly opened by the above Society in 1894, when foundations 


of Roman buildings were found. 
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The earliest writer who ascribed a Roman origin to Cardiff seems to have 
been the Rev. W. Harris in a communication to the Society of Antiquaries in 
1763. He noted its position on the Via Julia; the force of the first syllable of 
the name “Caer,” a camp; and the discovery of Roman coins within the castle 
area. He suggested that this station was the Jupania of Ravennas. 

In the Public Advertiser of October 9th, 1777, a correspondent who signed 
himself “ Siluris” mentioned, inter alia, the discovery of what he regarded as a 
Roman hypocaust within the castle green, and near its south-west angle. This 
discovery was made when he was a boy, many years before the date of his 
letter, but his description is very explicit, and it is reasonable to think that his 
conclusion is right. 

In 1806, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his edition of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
makes Cardiff a Roman station in both his text and his map. It is curious, 
however, that none of these writers appears to have noticed the suggestive outline 
of the castle area. 

Mr. G. T. Clark, in a lengthy paper published in Archxologia Cambrensis in 
1862, laid stress upon the admirable strategetic position of this castle from a 
Roman point of view; but while he regarded the outer defences as upon the lines 
of a Roman rampart he expressed no opinion as to how far they might have been 
modified in later times. He, however, regarded the castle hill of Anglo-Saxon 
era, and “ decidedly of later date than the enclosing works.” 

With less hesitancy and greater detail, Mr. George E. Robinson, in a paper 
read before the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society in 1877, advocated the Roman origin 
of the castle, regarding it as the Tibia Amnis of Richard of Cirencester, and 
assigning its foundation to the Roman general, Julius Frontinus. 

Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, in a letter which was published in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association for 1893, referred to the discovery of Roman 
coins in the moat of the keep-mound during its re-excavation about twenty years 
ago, from which he inferred that this mound was of Roman origin. 

These discoveries and opinions practically represented all that could be said 
of the early history of Cardiff Castle; but in 1889 a discovery was made which 
threw new light upon our subject. The late Lord Bute had a portion of the east 
bank removed with a view to the erection of a raised passage from the castle 
to his gardens on the opposite side of North Road. This brought to light a 
massive wall which was already ancient when the bank was thrown up over it. 
Exploratory drift-ways were then cut at intervals along the east and north banks 
from both sides, and these proved the existence of this wall at each point 
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investigated, also that it was about 10 feet thick. By the early part of 1890, a 
considerable length of the outer portion of the east bank was stripped away, 
disclosing thereby a corresponding length of the wall, together with the lower 
portions of three bastions or towers at equal distances apart. Mr. Clark at once 
pronounced this work to be Roman, and so deseribed it in Archxologia Cambrensis 
the same year. His conclusion was not based so much upon the construction of 
the wall, which had little that was distinctively Roman about it, as upon its 
relationship to the covering bank which he regarded as pre-Norman. Appended 
to his paper is a letter from Mr. John Storrie, then curator of the Cardiff 
Museum, in which is given a list of Roman potsherds and other objects obtained 
from one of the drift-ways, to be referred to again. In the following year, 1892, 
the late Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., read a paper at the Cardiff Meeting of the 


Fig. 1. Section of castle bank before recent operations. 


British Archeological Association, in which he drew some interesting infer- 
ences from a comparison of this Cardiff wall with those of Caerwent and 
Caerleon, which also will be referred to again. As the cumulative evidence for a 
Roman origin to this wall will be found to leave no room for doubt, I shall 
henceforth speak of it as the Roman Wall. 

In 1890, Lord Bute’s operations were temporarily abandoned, and were not 
resumed until 1897, when the reconstruction of the Roman wall to serve as a 
retaining-wall for the remaining inner portion of the bank was begun. Figs. 1 
and 2 will illustrate the change effected. The first presents a section of the 
bank before the operations; the second, the result. A is the ruined Roman wall ; 


B, the contemporary earth-bank; C, the medieval earth-bank; D, a small 
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embattled wall rebuilt from medieval foundations about half a century ago; and 
EK, the new retaining work, which, it will be observed, contains a mural gallery, 
and is built upon the ancient wall. 

While this reconstruction was proceeding, the work of excavation, which in 
1890 had stopped short of the north-east corner by about 100 feet, was resumed, 
and in January, 1898, the whole of the corner, with its bastion or tower, was laid 
bare. Having called attention to some features of interest at this point, Lord 
Bute kindly gave permission for the necessary investigations to be made, and 
placed at my service several men for the purpose. From that time until late last 
autumn the work of excavation and building went on with little intermission along 
the north side of the castle, leaving only a short length towards the north-west 
corner untouched, and bringing to light in the progress the most interesting 


vestige of all, the Roman north gate. 
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Fig. 2. Section of castle bank as restored by the late Marquess of Bute. 


In the plan (Plate XLVII.) the Roman wall, as actually found, is shown solid 
red. It will be observed that the north-east corner is capped with a polygonal 
bastion or tower. The south-east corner is involved in the buildings on the north 
side of Duke Street, but it was similarly capped by a bastion, its massive core 
being partially removed a few years ago with great labour and cost. Between 
these extremes are three lateral polygonal bastions spaced equally apart, the central 
apparently containing a postern. The north side is similar, except that the middle 
is occupied by the gate just referred to, flanked on either side with a guard-chamber 
which projects externally to form a bastion of similar shape and dimensions to the 
rest. The north-west corner has been removed, apparently by the scour of the old 


mill-leat, but the spring of the rounded inner angle remains, enabling the precise 
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limits of the wall in this direction to be fixed. It was mentioned above that 


great bank which closes in much of the castle area is returned for some dist 


from the south-east corner along the south side, This return is crested wit!) 
slight late wall (D, fig. 1) which here runs within the line of the Roman wall b 


the more so as the corner is approached. As the premises of Duke Street 


against the former wall, they necessarily overlap the latter. On some of | 
premises the owners have cut back or have wholly removed the Roman work 
others much of the core remains intact. These portions, together with suc 
have only recently been removed, are indicated on the plan, and materially 
us to reconstruct the outline of the Roman castrum. 

Before proceeding further with this outline, however, we must consider 


dimensions and construction of the wall. In 1899, I had about nine feet o 


inner face at the back of the north-east corner cleared down to the founda 
also smal] excavations made to expose the upper parts of this face elsewhere, 
others again to lay bare the foundation below the outer face. In 1900, an ar 


passage, made early in the last (nineteenth) century through both bank and 


near the western lateral bastion on the north side, was removed, and it disc! 
excellent sections of the wall almost to its base, while some exploratory dig 
below the broken extreme west end of this north side supplied a section of 


foundation. ‘These disclosures amply sufficed to show that the wall was uni 


throughout the north and east sides. A typical section of it, with the Roman | 
in its rear, is shown on Plate XLVIII. 

The first step, apparently, in the construction of the wall was to cut a sha 
trench, about | foot 10 inches deep and 15 feet wide, the throw-out going to { 
the bank on the inner side. This was then filled up with boulders, locally kn 
as “ popples,” from the bed of the Taff, and still much used for building purp 
Over this foundation was spread a layer of mortar, and upon it was laid the pli 
course, about 11 feet wide and 8 inches thick. The wall resting upon this co 
is from 10 feet 2 inches to 10 feet 6 inches thick, but at a height of 7 feet 6 in 
th it is reduced from this thickness to 8 feet 2 inches by a serie 


from the plin 
set-offs, each of a single course, on the inner side.“ The outer s 


four step-like 


to judge from the facing-stones found in position in the angles between 


bastions and the wall, presented an unbroken vertical face for a height of 14 


at least. The original height of the wall is of course unknown, but that of 


existing remains varies from 12 feet to 16 feet or more. The facings of b 
a Mr. Hope rms me that the town wall at Silchester is reduced in thickness in the same \ 
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sides, including the plinth, are of lias limestone, laid in regular courses ranging 
from 4 to 8 inches in thickness. This stone was probably obtained from 
Leckwith Hill, two miles south-west of Cardiff. The core consists almost 
wholly of the Taff boulders, roughly coursed, and often laid at a high pitch. At 
irregular intervals tabular blocks are introduced to form lacing-courses, but 
these courses are never of great extent and are quite absent from considerable 
portions of the wall. The whole structure is consolidated into a rock-like mass 
by grouting. No tiles were used, nor powdered tiles in the mortar. 

The inner facing is better preserved than the outer, being intact to the 
tolerably uniform height of 12 feet, whereas the outer is sometimes removed to 
almost the foot and is everywhere weatherworn and splintered by frost. I found 
that, as a rule, the facing on each side corresponded in height with the 
accumulation of débris from the upper parts of the wall. As this débris contained 
few facing-stones it would seem that in post-Roman times these stones were 
stripped away for building purposes, a process which only ceased when the 
protective mantle of rubbish was reached. The greater height of the inner 
facing, however, is due to the Roman bank or ramp already referred to. At the 
few spots where I cut into this bank its material was somewhat finer than that of 
the later bank overlying it, agreeing rather with the superficial naturai soil than 
with the deeper gravels of which the latter bank largely consists. The existence 
of this Roman bank is, however, better proved by the above-mentioned d¢hris, 
which strews its summit and separates it from the post-Roman work above. 
At all heights in this bank, where I cut through it behind the north-east corner, 
were found fragments of Roman tile and pottery, charcoal, and iron slag. The 
various objects found by Mr. Storrie in 1890 (referred to above) were evidently 
derived from this bank on the east side, for he states that they were obtained 
from “a dark mould” which intervened between the “ apparently native unmoved 
gravel” below and the gravel of the bank above. The height of this Roman 
bank I found to be about 11 feet, but was not able to ascertain its width. 

The bastions now claim attention (Plate XLVIII.). In plan they are half- 
decagons, except that at the north-east corner, which is an incomplete octagon. 
They are all bonded into the wall, and form one structure with it; and, with the 
exception of the middle one on the east side and those containing the guard 
chambers of the north gate, are solid. The plinths of the north and north-east 
bastions are circular; those of the three east ones are either of slight projection 
and conform to the superstructure, or are absent altogether. The southernmost of 


these bastions (b), however, exhibits the spring of a rounded foot. The north-east 
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corner (e) has also a peculiarity, to be more fully considered later. The curtain- 
plinth on each side of this bastion is out of gear with the superstructure, instead 
of running parallel with it, as elsewhere. It curves inwards and disappears 
in the angle between the curtain and the bastion; and if these curves be produced, 
they will meet and describe a quarter circle behind the bastion (see Plate XLLX.). 
In other words, the plan of the curtain-plinth presents the familiar rounded corner 
of a typical Roman camp. The inner angle of the wall, be it noted, is rounded, 
and here again the plinth does not accord. 

The middle bastion of the east side (c) is solid like the rest for the first 6 feet 
6 inches from the ground, but in spite of its ruined condition it is clear that above 
that level the sides were produced upwards as walls 3 feet 4 inches in thickness, 
so as to enclose a chamber of which the back was on the plane of the front of the 
curtain (Plate L.). This chamber, therefore, was of the same shape as the bastion 
externally, that is, a half-decagon, and its sides were faced precisely as the wall 
elsewhere. There is little doubt that this arrangement had to do with a postern. 
At Richborough, the only remaining middle bastion, that on the north side, 
conceals a postern, but so far as the method of ingress and egress is concerned, 
it has little in common with the Cardiff example. In the former case the wall is 
perforated near the ground level (there being apparently no earth-bank) by a 
passage which terminates in a smal] portal in the east side of the bastion; whereas 
at Cardiff it would seem that a descent had to be made, probably by a removable 
ladder, from the rampart walk into the chamber, and from thence through a 
portal and by another ladder to the berm outside. There are no indications, it 1s 
true, of such a portal; but is noteworthy that while much of the south side of the 
chamber remains, the north side is absent, and it is reasonable to think that the 
outlet may have been on that side. A plan and section of this bastion are shown 
on Plate XLVIII. 

The gate, the masonry of which still stands to a height of from 4 feet to 
9 feet, is, as might be expected, the most interesting feature of all (Plate LI.). 
Its single passage has a clear width of 9 feet 10 inches between the pilasters, of 
which there are two on each side (A, A, Fig. 3). These pilasters probably carried 
two arches, the one flush with the outer face of the curtain and the other flush 
with the inner." They are constructed of large blocks of Dundry stone, neatly 
trimmed into shape. Their projection leaves intervening recesses, one on each 
side of the passage, which received the two leaves of the door when open. The 

® It should be mentioned, however, that no stones which could be identified as voussoirs were 


found in or around the gate 
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pivot-stones (B) in which these leaves turned were found in place at the foot of 
the outer pair of pilasters on their inner side, and midway between them was the 
stop (F), all of red Radyr conglomerate from the vicinity of Llandaff. The road- 
surface is of stones and iron cinder, very irregular and worn. A trench cut 
through the gateway showed that the pivot-stones and post are not the original 
ones, also that two older road-surfaces lie velow that just described. Upon 
excavating below the east prvot-stone, I found that the bottom Dundry block 
greatly exceeds the width of the pilaster, and that the pivot-stone rests upon the 
prolonged portion, I have little doubt that this block carried the original pivot- 
hole. No trace, however, of such a hole remains, but this is not to be expected, 


A, A, Piiasters 


B, Introduced pirot-stone. 


C,C, Curtain; section in the one 

case and elevation in the 
other. 


D, E, Fast and west walls of east 
guard-chamber. 


F, Stop-post. 


a, b, d, Successive roads. 


c, Layer of concrete. 
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° Fig. 3. North gate, Elevation of east side of passage, and section of east guard-chamber and road along the 


face of the curtain. 
as much of the upper part of the prolongation, as well as part of the side of the 
pilaster itself, have been hacked away to make room for the existing pivot-stone. 
I have not probed below the opposite pivot-stone, but we may assume that the 
same conditions are repeated there. The lower road surfaces would seem to relate 
to the lower and older door-sockets. 

The existing sockets are 53 inches in diameter and 2} inches deep, and they 
have on their outer side a wide groove. It is probable that the hole was sheathed 
with iron, for a dise of that metal covered the bottom of one of them. A pilaster 
or flange on such a sheath to fit the groove would prevent it revolving with the 


door-pivot. 
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The lowest of the roads is, within the passage, about one foot below the top 
one. It is metalled with a thick layer of iron cinder which has a singularly 
smooth and firm face, and this rests upon a foundation of large broken stones and 
boulders, ranging from 6 to 9 inches in thickness. The second road is of similar 
construction, but is thinner and less compacted, and it rests directly upon the 
foregoing. The highest and last of these roads is very carelessly made and much 
mixed with ordinary soil. A curious feature of these successive roads is that 
they slope up to the gate from both without and within, perhaps with a view to 
keeping out flood waters. 

On each side of the gate are the remains of a guard-chamber, entered through 
a narrow portal in its rear, that is,in the inner face of the wall (Plate LIL.). These 
chambers project outwards to form two bastions, polygonal like the rest, but the 
space within terminates with a semicircular sweep instead of conforming to the 
outer shape. The chambers are not quite alike in plan or dimensions, but the 
differences are small and certainly not intentional. The larger is 11 feet by 
12 feet 8 inches. Two floor-levels were detected in the chambers, the intervening 
material (about 2 feet thick) consisting of dark earth and stones, but there was 
nothing to indicate what the actual floors had been made of. 

Our next consideration is the Roman castrwm as a whole. The exact line of 
the Roman rampart is supplied on the north, east, and the eastern third of 
the south sides by actual remains. The northern half of the medieval “ ten-foot”’ 
wall not only perpetuates the Roman thickness, but if produced to the north-west 
corner would be found to occupy the exact site required by the remains at that 
corner. We cannot hesitate, therefore, to assign a Roman foundation to this wall. 
A glance at the plan of the castle (Plate XLVII.) will, I think, convince that the 
rest of the medieval wall on the west and south sides closely follows the Roman 
line. The complete figure is approximately a square, but it has this peculiarity : 
three of the sides, west, south, and east, bow outwards towards the middle 
point like a two-foot rule not quite fully opened. I am not aware that this 
peculiarity has been observed in any other Roman camp, but it can hardly be 
accidental. I am inclined to think, however, that the southern portion of 
the west wall, and the western portion of the south wall, do not quite 
represent the Roman line. These portions instead of proceeding in straight lines 
from the middle points on their respective sides to the south-west corner, exhibit 
a slight bend inwards shortly after leaving those points. The bend on the south 
side is at the west end of the Black Tower, and that on the west side is within 
the residential pile. The result of these bends is to throw the medieval 
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somewhat within the theoretical Roman one, the more so as the south-west 
corner is approached. This theoretical line is indicated on the plan in shaded 
red. Its claim to represent the Roman line is supported by the following 
circumstances : 

1. It renders the general outline more symmetrical. 

2. It harmonises the measurements; that is, the opposite sides, if measured 
from the theoretical south-west corner, practically balance one another; the north 
and south being 596 and 598 feet, and the east and west 647 and 646 feet 
respectively, the measurements being from the outer faces of the wall. 

3. And it gives the south gate, which at present is several feet on one 
side, an exactly central position, thus balancing the Roman north gate, and 
strengthening the view that it represents the Roman south gate. 

No remains of bastions are to be seen against the mediw#val west and south 
walls; but I am informed that when these walls were restored thirty years or 
more ago, masses of ancient core, which may have been remains of bastions, were 
met with, and were removed with great difficulty. Nor have any actual 
indications of a Roman ditch been observed, but there are two incidental proofs 
of the former existence of one. The soil thrown out from the foundation trench 
of the Roman wall was insufficient to form the bank behind the wall; the 
presumption, therefore, is that the rest of this bank was obtained from a ditch. 
A stronger proof is furnished by the presence of an occasional seam of dark 
soil containing fragments of Roman pottery and brick, among the clean gravels 
and loams of the post-Roman bank. This dark soil is evidently silt from the 
Roman ditch. The ditch appears to have been of small breadth and depth com- 
pared with the huge medieval moat, which unquestionably supplied the materials 
for the great bank. 

The inference which may be reasonably drawn from the data I have given, is 
that the Roman castruwm of Cardiff was of symmetrical form, that it had a north 
and a south gate, and an east and a west postern, all placed centrally in their 
respective sides; that its four corners were capped with bastions; and, that 
midway between the corners and the middle points of the sides was a lateral 
bastion. ‘The whole figure recalls Richborough, where, to judge from existing 
remains, there were two gates, one towards the sea, as at Cardiff, and two 
posterns. The spacing of the bastions, it is true, was not regular, but they 
appear to have agreed with those of Cardiff in number. 

Porchester resembles Cardiff even more closely in some respects; and one of 


its gates is also towards the sea. In all three fortresses the gates were in the 
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shorter sides, and there is some reason for thinking that those of Richborough and 
Porchester were of single passages, as at Cardiff. Burgh Castle, to judge from 
the little that is left of it, also resembled Cardiff. Apparently this type is widely 
diffused, for there is described in King’s Munimenta Antiqua,* the plan of Nicopolis 
in Egypt, which is singularly like that of Porchester, having two large gates and 
two smaller ones, placed centrally in the sides. Lympne and Pevensey, although 
the one partly and the other completely departs from the usual quadrilateral form, 
are obviously of the same family. All these bastioned castra are characterised by 
the great strength and thickness of their walls; and there is a consensus of opinion 
that they are late Roman. The bastions are square or rounded, except at Cardiff, 
where they are polygonal, a peculiarity only shared by Caerwent, so far as I am 
aware. It should also be noted that these castrv are coast-defences. 

The description and affinities just given relate to the Cardiff castrum in its 
final phase, but there are indications that it previously underwent much repairing 
and alteration. While this cannot be disputed in a general way, it seems impos- 
sible to exactly make out what has taken place, and widely different opimions have 
been given by those who have examined the remains. 

The north gate appears to be an insertion into, and therefore younger than, 
the wall, for the foundation and lower courses of the latter pass without interrup- 
tion under both guard-chambers and gate-passage. The older floors of these 
chambers are to a great extent formed of the levelled surface of the wall at a 
height of 2 feet 8 inches above the foundation, but this height is reduced to about 
14 inches (two courses) before the side walls of the passage are reached, and it 
continues thus beneath the passage. The chambers, as already noted, overstep 


the front or outer line of the curtain; and the intervening or extra-mural space 


is filled up to the floor-level with boulders and broken stone, cemented with a 
sandy mortar of very different nature from the hard grouting of the wall, a cir- 
cumstance which is somewhat confirmatory of a difference of age. 

The plinths must now have attention. The fact that the bastions are bonded 
into the curtain may seem to be an indisputable proof that both are one work, and 
this may be true so far as the superstructure goes, but the evidence of their 
plinths is not so simple. The curtain-plinth appears to pass uninterruptedly 
behind the bastions, and the plinths of the latter, so far from bonding into it, 
are set out, as a rule, on other levels, higher or lower. This may be seen in a 
marked degree at the north-east corner. Here, as already mentioned, the curtain- 
plinth curves inwards on either side of the bastion in such a manner as to suggest 
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that it is continued behind with a rounded sweep; and while the bastion-plinth 
sets out at a slightly lower level than the curtain-plinth on the east side, it ends 
by overlapping it on the north. Some of the facing stones having fallen away at 
the point where the curtain-plinth disappears on the east side, enabled me to 
penetrate about 5 feet into the core, by means of a crowbar. I found, as expected, 
that the plinth continues behind the bastion with the anticipated curve; and a 
similar, but smaller, hole on the opposite side of the bastion gave like results. 

The want of accord between the curtain and its plinth in the vicinity of the 
north-east bastion has already been referred to. This is equally the case on the 
inner side, where the east and north plinths run in straight lines and pass under 
the masonry of the rounded inner corner, apparently meeting at a right angle or 
thereabouts. Ina less pronounced manner the discordance between curtain and 
plinth is general. The one does not always run parallel with the other, and even 
when it does so the amount of set-back varies considerably, from 5 or 6 inches 
to 16 inches or more. In one length between two bastions, the curtain face is 
so athwart its plinth as to overhang it at one end. This discordance is not due to 
any irregularity of the plinth, which on the contrary runs its course with singular 
precision, nor of the individual lengths of curtain between the bastions, but to 
the curtain as a whole. These lengths appear to have been built by different 
gangs of men, who were not always careful to see that their respective lengths 
joined up truly in line with their neighbours’. The result, however, was not 
serious, as irregularities in this respect were masked by the bastions. 

How are the above facts to be interpreted? The curtain-plinth certainly 
describes the outline of the more usual type of Roman castrum, familiar to us in 
those of the Wall in the North, 7.e. with rounded corners and without bastions. 
Was this the earlier form at Cardiff, demolished after, say, two centuries, down to 
its plinth, and rebuilt therefrom according to a more up-to-date design ? Or was 
it a case of a change of design while the work was in progress, the builders 
contemplating the simpler type at the start and exchanging it for the more 
complex when the plinth was laid? Or was it simply a peculiarity in the method 


of work, the men commencing on familiar traditional lines, the bastions, a new 


fashion, say, dropping in as so many “ extras’ afterwards 

So far, all these hypotheses seem to equally fit the facts; but after a three 
years’ acquaintance with the remains, I am inclined to think that there is a 
balance of evidence in favour of the first one. It would be wearying to give 
the various little indications which have led me to this conclusion, but the 


following three are of greater moment than the rest. The built-over plinth of 
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the north-east corner has a decidedly weatherworn look, and, in clearing it, traces 
of dark earth were found between it and the grouting of the bastion, two features 
which point to its long exposure before the bastion was built. Another of these 
indications is a settlement of this plinth at the northern end of the curve, which 
seems to have been effected before the erection of the facing above and that of the 
bastion. The lower courses of the former facing are wider above the hollow than 
elsewhere, evidently with view to gaining a level; and it suggests a reason for the 
overlapping of the bastion-plinth already noticed, for if this plinth were laid out 
horizontally from the level of the curtain-plinth as the east side, it would 
necessarily overlie it on the north. This settlement was undoubtedly natural. 
Similar settlements may be observed elsewhere, particularly at the bastions 
in consequence of their propinquity to the ditch; in fact, several of them show 
signs of extensive repairs for this reason. Again, the foundations of the north- 
vast bastion and the curtain have certain differences which suggest a difference 
of age. That of the bastion, so far as I could make out, consists of a spread 
of boulders and broken stone, rammel, it might be termed, on the natural 
surface, thus contrasting with the stratum of pure boulders laid in a well- 
defined trench, below the curtain. 

Against this reconstruction hypothesis may be urged the ineredibility that a 
masonry rampart such as the Romans would be likely to construct, and such as 
the plinth implies, should have required to be demolished down to the ground 
after only two, or at the most three, centuries’ wear. But need we suppose so 
drastic a measure ¥ I see no reason why much of the old core should not have 
This I have kept constantly in mind, but must admit that I have 
The fact is, the 


been retained. 
not met with anything of a conclusive nature, for or against it. 
materials at the disposal of the Roman builders (the local river-boulders and the 
thin Lias seams) did not lend themselves to variation in masonry construction ; 
hence it is almost impossible to distinguish the work of different times, or, in the 


case of repairs, patch from piece, except by breaks in the bonding." 
If there is uncertainty as to the earlier character of the wall, these repairs 
show that in its final phase it must have been of considerable age when the 


® Mr. Robert Drane, of this town, informs me that | s seen exposed during street altera- 
tions the remains of a thick wall, which appeared to run par with the south side of the castle 


dis west of St. John’s church. 


area, at a distance of 450 feet, the south-east corner be ing it ‘ liately 


He suggests that at one time the castrum extended as far as t! vall. The configuration of Church, 
Quay, and Womanby Streets favours his view; but this | extension of the castrum must, J 


think, be regarded as an early, and not a late, phase 
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castrum was abandoned. The front of the bastion between the gate and thie 
north-west corner, and much of the north-east bastion, had been rebuilt ; and to 
judge from the absence of the circular plinths from the three eastern bastions 
(except a portion of one below the southernmost), these had been almost wholly 
renewed. 

How old the castrum was at the time it was abandoned we have no means of 
determining. It is hardly likely that the passage of the Via Julia across the 
Rhymney, the Taff, and the Ely would be left unguarded, and as there is little 
doubt that this road was made immediately after the conquest of the region, it is 
reasonable to assign a correspondingly early date to our castrum. That it con- 
tinued a camp to the close of the occupation is also reasonable, and may be 
inferred from the coins which have been found within the area. Among those 
brought to light during the recent alterations ten are decipherable, ranging 
from Faustina to Julian the Apostate ; and of these, six, belonging to Victorinus, 
Tetricus Junior, Carausius, Constantine the Great, and Julian the Apostate 
(A.D. 265-363), were taken from the Roman level in or near the gateway. The 
later of these coins go far to show that the castrum was maintained to the end 
of the Roman period in Britain. 

Whether the maintenance was continued afterwards by the natives is un- 
certain. Probably it was, and probably the end was the fate which befell many 
another Roman stronghold at the hands of the ruthless marauders who terrorised 
the land after the withdrawal of the legions. Viewing this dark era in the history 
of the castle from the standpoint of the great bank which, centuries later, was 
thrown over the Roman lines, the retrospect is, to my mind, pathetic. When 
this bank was raised the Roman wall had long served as a quarry for the 
district. The black mould which invested the débris, and filled the chinks 
and hollows of the ruined core itself, implied dense and long unchecked 
vegetation, while the innumerable shells of snails of various species mixed with 
this mould further impress us with a sense of long duration. The ragged 
core still presented a more or less wall-like face of from 10 to 14 feet in height, 
which surmounted by brave defenders would have offered a serious hindrance to 
an onslaught, but the state of the north gate at this time is proof that the Roman 
lines had long been abandoned. The ruins of this gate were well-nigh buried in 
their own débris; but as the height of this d’bris over the road did not exceed 
4 or 5 feet, the spot must have shown as a hollow in the north side of the castrum, 
through which the interior could be entered by a gentle rise and corresponding 


descent. The south gate probably presented a similar gap. 
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It must not be inferred that because the Roman rampart had long been in 
ruins when the post-Roman bank was thrown over it, the whole site was un- 
occupied. The moated mound on which the Normans erected their keep was 
already there. These moated mounds have hitherto been regarded as _pre- 
Norman; and it is evident that the Cardiff example was ancient when the keep 
was erected, for that weighty structure shows no signs of subsidence. It has 
been thought that this mound was Roman because Roman coins were found in 
its moat when re-excavated. This, however, as Mr. Loftus Brock remarked in 
1893, “ may not be conclusive evidence of the existence of the mound in Roman 
times, since they may have fallen in from the surface ;” and he instances the more 
conclusive testimony afforded by the corresponding mound at Caerleon, which is 
known to cover a ruined Roman house. 

Mr. Clark was of opinion that the Cardiff mound was raised after the external 
bank. In this, I think, he was mistaken. In the plan of the castle (Plate XLVITI.), 
it will be seen that the bank curves outwards as it sweeps along the north side of 
the mound. The explanation is evidently as follows: the mound was raised so 
near to the Roman north wall as to leave only sufficient space for the moat. 
Consequently, the constructors of the bank, following the line of this wall, were 
compelled to swerve outwards to avoid encroaching upon the moat. In other words, 
the phenomenon can only be explained upon the supposition that the mound was 
raised before the bank. How long an interval lay between the two is another 
question. 

Mr. Clark considered that the great bank originally extended all round the 
castle, and that the portion missing was removed by the Normans, who “ finding 
the castle area too spacious for an ordinary garrison and the earthwork, however 
lofty, an insecure defence against the light-armed Welshmen, decided to wall in a 
part of it, and built the great wall now seen and the shell-keep, and a generation 
or two later completed the mural defence by the erection of the cross walls.” It 
seems, however, unlikely that the Norman garrison would be smaller than that 
which preceded it; rather the reverse. And it seems incredible that some 900 feet 
of this enormous bank should be with immense labour removed in order to erect a 
lofty wall from the ground-level, when a comparatively slight wall on the summit 
would better meet all requirements. As the inner ward was wholly enclosed 
by walls, and the external defence of the outer ward consisted of earthwork, 
except the vicinity of the south gate, the most reasonable explanation is that both 
are the work of one time and people, the Normans. They certainly bear the 
impress of one design. 
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It would seem, then, that sooner or later during the troubles which followed 
the withdrawal of the legions, the castrwm was abandoned and gradually fell into 
ruins. Then after an interval of perhaps centuries, the moated mound with its 
palisades and timber buildings was raised. Then, in the eleventh or twelfth 
century, these structures were exchanged for the strong shell-keep which is still 
the dominant feature of the site. Then followed the utilisation of the Roman 
lines and the skilful organisation of the whole into a formidable medieval fortress. 

[ cannot conclude without acknowledging my indebtedness to Sir William T. 
Lewis, to Mr. J. 8. Corbett, and Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, for the many facilities 
they have afforded me in the prosecution of my investigations; to Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope and Mr. George E. Fox, F.S.A., for their experienced advice in the 
preparation of this paper and the drawings, and to Mr. Miller, who had charge of 
the building operations, for his ever-ready assistance on the spot. Nor can I pass 
unnoticed the valuable series of permanent photographs which the Cardiff Museum 
Art Gallery Committee has had made. These preserve a multitude of details 
now covered up by the new work, and, as photographs, have a sharpness of defi- 


nition which can scarcely be surpassed. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the ten-foot wall has been pierced 
horizontally at two points for the passage of pipes, the one immediately north of 
the residential buildings, and the other near their southern extremity. In each 
case the wall was found to be a trifle over 10 feet in thickness. The cuttings 
started at the ground-level outside; but after the removal of the facing stones, 
they passed through the compressed soil immediately below the foundation of the 
core. This foundation consisted of a layer of uncemented boulders, and it exactly 
corresponded with that of the undoubted Roman work described above. It would 
seem that on the west side of the castrum the ground has been lowered by the 
action of the river-water ; and that when the wall was repaired in medieval times 
it was necessary to carry the facing to a lower level in order to sheath the 


foundation layer. 
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XX.—NSome Notes on the Heraldic Glass in Great Malvern Priory Church. By 
Rotanp W. Paut, Esq., FS.A. 


Read 13th June, 1901 


In the latter half of the fifteenth century great changes took place in the fabric of 
the priory church at Great Malvern, and by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it had been transformed from what was largely, if not entirely, a Norman 
church to one of Perpendicular character. With the exception of a doorway on 
the south side of the nave, the nave arcade, and the bases of the piers that 
support the central tower, there are no evidences of work prior to the alteration. 
To this rebuilding both Richard [I]. and Henry VII. are said to have contributed, 
the west window of the nave is said to have been the gift of the former and the 
north window of the transept that of the latter, besides a very long list of 
benefactors, members of well-known families of the day, local and otherwise; and 
it is therefore not surprising that even in its present comparatively mutilated state 
the decorative work in this church is among the finest in England of its date, and 
the glass and encaustic tiles practically unsurpassed for beauty and interest. 

The Lady Chapel and south transept have been destroyed, but there are still 
thirty-five windows (eighteen in the nave, two in the north transept, and fifteen 
in the presbytery), all of which are known to have been filled with painted glass ; 
of these seven are still entirely filled with glass of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, while fragments remain in thirteen others. Few are without fragments 
of heraldic work, and the present notes are intended as far as possible to describe 
what is left, where it is now placed, and its original position. 

Habingdon, the Worcestershire antiquary (1560-1647), who made a survey 
during his enforced residence in the county at Hindlip, gives a detailed account of 
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the glass as it remained in his day, and it has been found possible, with the aid of 
his manuscript, to determine pretty accurately the original position of nearly all 
the fragments of which I exhibit drawings this evening. 

The heraldie work is of two kinds: firstly, examples of kneeling figures of 
benefactors in tabards, and secondly, shields of arms. Each of these divisions 
can be again subdivided into three according to their sizes. 

Of the kneeling figures the largest were those in the lower part of the six- 
light window at the end of the north transept. The date of this window has been 
given as 1502, and originally contained six kneeling figures, one at the bottom of 
each light, of King Henry VIL., bis queen Elizabeth, their son Prince Arthur, Sir 
Reginald Bray (the architect credited with some of the Malvern work), Sir John 
Savage, and Sir Thomas Lovell. Habingdon in his MS. describes these as being 
then perfect, but about 1720 a violent storm greatly damaged the window, and only 
two of the series now remain perfect, namely those of Prince Arthur (Plate LILL.) 
and Sir teginald Bray (Plate LIV.). These occupy the lower part of the two 
centre lights. The remaining lights (two on either side) are a confused mass of 
small fragments, but among them are some traces of the destroyed figures. The 
three most important are the crowned head of King Henry VIIL., now just below 
the transom which crosses the window midway between sill and springing, and 
two portions of the crown and head of his Queen Elizabeth. (Plate LILI.) 
There are also other fragments: a head resembling that of Sir Reginald Bray, 
evidently belonging to the destroyed figure of either Sir John Savage or Sir 
Thomas Lovell; a portion of the leg and foot in armour of one of these; and a 
small piece of glass with a part of the arms of Sir John Savage, argent fowr 
fusils in pale sable. (Plate LIV.) There is also a small fragment of glass with 
argent a chevron between three cinquefoils (¢) sable (Plate LIIL.), perhaps part of 
the arms of Sir Thomas Lovell. The faces of the royal figures were possibly 
attempted portraits, but it is evident that the heads of the other three figures 
kneeling behind them were merely of a conventional type, and only distinguished 
by their coats of arms. On the covering of the desk in front of Sir Reginald 
Bray are the words Dnis Reginjaldus bray miles (Plate LIV.); doubtless 
the other figures were similarly treated. A lengthy inscription in Latin, now 
much mutilated, referred to the King, Queen, and Prince Arthur only: 
Orate pro bono statu nobillissimt et excellentissimi Regis Wenrici 
septimt et lilabdeth regime ac dnt Arturis Principis filu ecorundem nec 
NON predilectissimt coOnsortis sue et suotum trium militum |Dictorum, 


The second series of figures was slightly smaller than the foregoing, occupy- 
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ing, as we know from Habingdon and Dr. Thomas's notes, the clerestory windows 
of the nave, on the north side. It included kneeling figures in tabards, and 
Habingdon mentions six of them, members of the Croft, Lyttleton, Stafford of 
Grafton, Braci, and Besford families, the last bearing the arms gules a fess between 
siz pears or. Dr. Thomas also describes in the windows on the south side of the 
nave clerestory portraits of benefactors, doubtless also in heraldic costume, and a 
kneeling figure of John Alcock, bishop of Worcester 1476-1486, with his arms, in 
the fifth window." 

Two only of this series remain at all perfect, and both are now in the lower 
part of the great east window. They represent one of the Braci family and one 
of the Besfords. The field of the Besford arms was gules, but the tincture on the 
glass is sepia (for black), no doubt an attempt by the glass painter, regardless of 
heraldic truth, to make the figure more clearly visible from below. (Plate LV. 
fig. 1.) These figures are mentioned by Habingdon as being in the fourth window 
in the north clerestory of the nave. 

The third series of figures was again smaller, measuring about 16 inches 
in length, kneeling on a checkered pavement of yellow or white and black, with 
fringed tabards, and evidently from the amount and delicacy of their detail 
intended to be seen at a comparatively short distance from the eye. 

Of this series [ have so far been able to discover two only, and one of these 
is in a fragmentary state. The more perfect of the two is high up in the 
tracery of the west window of the nave. (Plate LV. fig. 2.) Underneath the 
fivure are the words Domin’ Robert’ De braci. ‘The upper part of the tabard 
is still fairly perfect and the Braci arms very boldly designed. Kound the neck is 
a collar of S.S., the only example I believe in the church. Although Habingdon 
mentions many effigies in glass of the Braci family as having existed in the north 
window of the north aisle of the presbytery, no mention is made of a Robert de 
Braci, and the last one of that name lived, according to Nash, in the time of 
Edward III., and held in Warnedon or Wardon the same land which Robert his 
ancestor held.” 

The second figure is now in three pieces in the upper part of the window at 
the north end of the transept. The tabard is of the same character as the other, 
and the general seale is precisely similar. On the tabard is an elaborate coat of 

* Alcock’s arms occur twice in the east window of Litt Malvern priory church. They were 

t fess between three cocks’ heads erased sable a mitr During his episcopacy the pai at 


Malvern is said to have been completed 
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arms, apparently the lower half of Devenysh quartering Delahay and Poplesham. 
The legs and feet and part of the sword scabbard evidently belonging to this 
figure are intwo pieces. The three are here shown in their proper relative positions. 
(Plate LY. fig. 3.) This figure is described by Habingdon as having been with 
another in the east window of the north aisle of the presbytery. Underneath the 
figures was the inseription: @rate pro animabus Ricardi Knight militis et 
FPiucholat Devenyshe armigeri. 

The original position of the Braci figure was probably in the easternmost 
window in the north wall of the north aisle, and was apparently overlooked by 
Habingdon in his survey. 

There are at present existing twenty shields of arms, and they are of three 
The largest formed a series in the clerestory windows of the presbytery, 
and measure about 14 inches by 12 inches. Nine are 
mentioned by Habingdon; four remain, and a fifth 
not included in his list. The four are: (1) Or a 
cross gules for Ulster; (2) Gules a chevron between ten 
crosses pattée argent for Berkeley; (3) Azure a cross 
patonce hetween five martlets or for Edward the Con- 
fessor ; and (4) Azure two keys in saltire (one or, the 
other arge nt) impaling azure on a chief indented gules, 
two garbs or. This last is heraldically wrong; it was 
probably intended for the arms of Westminster Abbey, 
and the chief was or with a crozier and mitre qules. 
The fifth shield, not mentioned by Habingdon, bears 
France Modern and England quarterly, with a silver 
label, and on an escutcheon of pretence Mortimer 


sizes. 


Arms of Edward, Prince of Wales, as 
Priory quartering Ulster.*. The first two shields in the list 
a ear, ) 


still occupy their places in the south clerestory of the 
presbytery. The fifth shield is also placed there; the third and fourth are now 
in the upper part of the great west window. The other shields mentioned by 
Habingdon had the arms of Henry VII., those of his son Prince Arthur, 


Beauchamp of Powick, and Stafford (? of Grafton). 


* Mr. W. H. St. John Hope suggests that these are perhaps the arms of Edward Duke of 
Cornwall, son and heir-apparent of Edward IV. (whom he succeeded as King in 1483), created 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester in 1471, and in 1479 Earl of March. The arms borne in 
pretence are those of the Earldom of March, which was granted to Prince Edward to be held during 


the King’s pleasure. 
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The shields of the second size are about 10 inches by 8 inches; some are in 
the west window, others in the north aisle of the presbytery. ‘They were, 
however, in Habingdon’s time, among others, in the windows of the south aisle of 
the presbytery. Those remaining are seven in number: (1 ) Ermine on a chief gules 
three bucks’ heads or (Hanley) ; (2) Or a chevron ermine between three cows’ heads 
sable (Cowley) ; (3) Party gules and azure three lions rampant arg nt (Esteney) 
(Plate LIV.); (4) Argent two be nds indented qules a vert, impaling argent on a 


j 


CTOSS sabli a leopard’ s head or, in the quarte rd et qules (Ringhall impaling 
Brugge or Bridges) ; (5) Party argent and qule s on a bend sable three annulets or 
(? Elton); (6) Argent three crescents sable (Hogelington or Woodhall), a fragment 
only with the field diapered > (7) Gules a be nd aride nt and ai annulet sabli a impaling 
azure CrO88 OT. 


The third and last series of shields measure 8 by 6} inches; these have also 


been dispersed, some being in the west window and others in the windows of the 
north aisle of the presbytery. Of the four that remain two bear the arms of 
Braci, one impaled with azure a cross engrailed argent, the other impalement being 
quarte rly per fesse indented argent and azure. ‘hese are mentioned by Habingdon 
as being in the first window of the north aisle (the easternmost). The other two 
shields (now in the west window) bear (1) azure a cross or, and (2) gules a bend 
argent and a martlet sable, impaling argent three crescents sable. 

A shield of the same size, now in the east window,-argent three cartwheels 
sable, is probably one spoken of by Habingdon as having been in the easternmost 
window of the north clerestory of the presbytery, where two kneeling figures are 
described and an inscription given commemorating Thomas Carter and Richard 
O’ Seven. 

In the upper part of the tracery of the west window of the north transept 
are two shields, one vair the other rairy. One is perhaps Beauchamp. Habingdon 
ascribes them to Ferrars and Gresley. 

In the westernmost window of the south clerestory of the presbytery is a 
shield with the arms of Richard III. and his supporters. In Habingdon’s time 
this, together with the arms of his queen, was in the west window of the nave. 
The second shield is now destroyed. 

In 1788 the west end had become ruined and the glass apparently much broken 


and destroyed, and Dr. Card (appointed vicar in 1815) removed some of the glass 


* This impalement also occurs on a tile now on the curved wall at the east end of the 


presbytery. 
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from the aisle windows to the west window, and some of the figures in the nave 
clerestory was transferred to the east window. The curious glass now in the 
south aisle of the presbytery or St. Ann’s chapel apparently came from the 
south clerestory of the nave. The glass in the clerestory of the presbytery 
with its elaborate figures and the history of St. Werstan, already described by Mr. 
Albert Way in the Archeological Journal for March, 1845, has no heraldic work in it 
except the three shields already named on the south side; the chief fragments of 
the heraldic glass are now to be found in the west window, the north transept 
window, and the north aisle windows of the presbytery. Doubtless with a close 
examination of both east and west windows fragments could be found of other 
shields and figures mentioned by Habingdon, but I think the drawings here 
to-night illustrate pretty fully all the heraldic work that exists in anything 


approaching a perfect state at the present time. 
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XXI.—The Early Metallurgy of Nilver and Lead: Part I., Lead. By WILLIAM 
(FOWLAND, P.S.A., FI.C., Associate of thre Royal School of Mines. 


Read 9th May, 1901 


THE sources whence our knowledge of the early metallurgy of silver and lead, as 
of the other metals known to antiquity, is derived are two, distinct in character 
and differing greatly in the value and amount of their contributions. The first, 
and by far the most important, is the débris and other remains of the operations 
of the ancient metal workers which, from time to time, have been unearthed in 
many localities in Europe and Western Asia, and in Egypt. The second lies in 
the records, more or less fanciful, given by classical authors of the technological 
processes and products of their times. It is needless to say that the information 
afforded by neither source is always definite in character or free from obscurity. 
As regards the remains, they are unfortunately too often fragmentary and 
incomplete, whilst the records are those of men not conversant with technical 
processes, and hence are full of errors of observation. The remains are, however, 
as a rule, more to be trusted than the records, and although no single find may 
admit of complete interpretation, yet, when several are collated the difficulties 
which they present individually disappear and their meaning is evident. They 
present us, moreover, with concrete evidence about which there can be no dispute, 
although there may be differences of opinion as to the deductions to be drawn 
from it. 

The account of the early metallurgy of silver and lead which follows is based 
chiefly on a careful study of the remains left by the ancient smelters and workers 
in metal and of processes conducted under similar conditions to those they repre- 
sent; yet, the records of classical authors also receive fair consideration in it. 
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The metal silver is, like gold, frequently found in the native state, i.e. as pure 
metal, but in that form it has only a very limited distribution and usually occurs in 
but very small quantities. The sands and gravels of rivers do not contain it, and 
it has to be sought for in mountain regions where it is embedded in mineral veins. 
It differs too from gold in being almost invariably in the forms of delicate 
filaments or thin foil and not in lumps or nuggets, so that without being first 
melted it cannot be made into even the simplest objects. Hence it can have 
played no part in the culture of early man, and, indeed, it has never been found 
in association with any of his remains until long subsequent to the time when he 
had become acquainted both with gold and copper. 

The ores from which the metal was first obtained were undoubtedly either 
lead ores, in which it is invariably present, or silver ores containing considerable 
amounts of lead. In the absence of lead the silver could not be extracted by any 
process then known. 

In Roman times, too, and even long subsequently, the presence of lead was 
essential, and although there is evidence that the Romans were acquainted with 
true silver ores, yet in order to obtain the silver contained in them they were 
compelled to mix them with lead ores before smelting. The first and essential 
process then for the extraction of silver was the process of smelting ores for lead, 
the product being always the latter metal containing the former dissolved in it in 
greater or less proportions. Therefore it follows that the metal lead must have 
been known to man a short time at least before he became acquainted with 
silver. 

On a review of these facts, it is evident how very intimately the metallurgy of 
the two metals is bound together. Moreover, not only the extraction of silver 
from its ore, but, as we shall see later, the removal of its impurities and its 
adaptation to useful purposes are entirely dependent on certain curious and 
special properties of lead. 

I hence propose to consider the metallurgy of lead before dealing with that of 


silver. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF LEAD. 


Lead is of extremely rare occurrence in the metallic state in nature, and 
where found, it exists only in very minute quantities quite insufficient for any 


useful purpose. 
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On the other hand, its chief ore galena* (lead sulphide) is of very wide 
distribution, and in many localities occurs in vast almost inexhaustible deposits, 
which, as the remains of ancient excavations show, once cropped out at the 
surface of the ground. The ore, too, is of brilliant metallic appearance and of 
high specific gravity, characters which cannot have failed to have attracted the 
attention of primitive man. Its great brittleness, however, would render it 
worthless to him for any practical use, but, as the distinguished metallurgist, the late 
Dr. Percy remarks, “if he were to throw it on his blazing wood fire even he could 
hardly fail to observe the remarkable change it might thereby undergo. The hard 
brittle ore might in a greater or less degree be transformed, as though by magic, 


into soft malleable lead. [ think there can be no doubt that the discovery of 
the metal arose in this way and that the first lead smelting furnace was the 
camp fire. 

[t has been stated by several ancient writers® that the accidental conflagra- 
tion of a forest, where metallic ores were exposed at the surface, was the means 
whereby the metal lead, as well as silver, gold, and copper were discovered. 

These statements may be true so far as regards the discovery of veins of ore, 
which would necessarily be exposed to view when the ground was thus laid bare, 
but there is no foundation whatever for the inference that the actual first 
discovery of the metals themselves originated in this way. Dr. Percy gives his 
valuable support in contravention of these inferences and states, “ Speculations of 
this kind may be amusing but speculations they will ever remain.” 

The first lead was, I hold, undoubtedly produced by lumps of the ore being 
accidentally or intentionally embedded in the camp fire, and from the camp fire the 
lead smelting furnaces of later times were gradually evolved. The first stage in 


5 


* Galena when pure consists of 86°61 per cent. of lead and 13°39 per cent. of sulphur 
5 Dr John Percy, The Metallurgy of Lead, 213. 


¢ Lucretius. De Rerum Natura, v. 1251-56: 


(juidquid id est, quaquomque ex caussa flammeus ardor 
Horribili sonitu sylvas exederat altis 
Ab radicibus, et terram percoxerat 
Manabat venis ferventibus, in loca terra 
Concava conveniens, argenti rivus, et aur 


ris item, et plumbi.” 
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the development of the furnace was easily reached by simply enclosing the fire 
within a low wall of one or two courses of rude stones and making a cavity or 
channel in the ground for the reception of the reduced lead. 

With this primitive arrangement and a slight breeze blowing through the 
apertures between the stones metallic lead could readily be obtained. 

The furnaces employed by the Britons were of this character, although in 
those which have been found the encircling stones have been dispersed and the 
cavities of the hearth alone remain. 

The following quaint account of these is given by Pennant,* “ The ruder 
Britons, before their conquest by the Romans, had a very simple process. They 
placed the ore in a hole in the ground and mixed it with wood, which, being fired, 
proved sufficient to melt the lead out of the soft and kindly ores of this country ; 
a small gutter communicated with a second hole into which the metal ran from 
the first. These artless slag-hearths are very frequent in our country, discovered 
by the quantity of scoria mixed with charcoal.” 

Such were the furnaces by which lead was extracted from its ore in all 
countries in the earliest times. So effective, in fact, were these rude hearths that 
they actually survived in use until the seventeenth century in Derbyshire, where 
they were called “ boles.” 

The exact dimensions of these interesting survivals of the infancy of lead 
smelting are not known with certainty, as their remains, which have been found 
not only in Derbyshire, but also in Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, 
are always fragmentary. But as regards their form and structure, Westgarth 
Forster” states that they were simply piles of stones placed round a fire on the 
western brow of an eminence, and so arranged as to leave openings which served 
for the admission of air and the escape of the gaseous products of combustion. 

That they were in actual work as late as 1681, and that the natural wind 
alone was employed in working them, is recorded by Joshua Childrey, D.D., who, 
writing in that year, says, “ The leadstones in the Peak lye just within the ground 
next to the upper crust of the earth. They smelt the lead upon the top of the 
hills that lye open to the west making their fires to melt it as soon as the west 
wind begins to blow, which wind by long experience they find holds longest of all 


others.” 


* Pennant, A Tour in Wales (London, 1784), 61. 

> Westgarth Forster, A Treatise on the Section of the Strata from Newcastle-on-Tyne to the 
Mountain of Cross Fell in Cumberland (2nd edition, 1821), 364. 

* Britannia Baconica: or, The Natural Rarities of England, Scotland, and Wales (London, 1661), 112. 
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In this connection it may be remarked that the utilisation of the wind in the 
smelting of lead ore may still be seen in actual practice at the present day in 
Central Bolivia.* The furnace employed there, however, is not a hearth enclosed 
by stones but consists of a roughly cylindrical shaft rudely built of clay, the walls 
of which are perforated with three tiers of holes for the admission of the air. 
(Fig. 1.) * 

According to Alonzo Barba, a Spanish priest and metallurgist, who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, this kind of furnace was then in use in 


Peru. 


Fig. 1 


Furnaces constructed on a similar principle have been recently in operation 
in the south of Spain but in which the draught has been produced by a 


chimney. 
Before treating of the further development of the simple appliances by which 


® Robert Peele, jun., “ A Primitive Smelting Furnac: The School of Mines (uarterly (New 


York, 1893), xv. 8. 
Wet tllurgie, ou l’art de tirer et de purifier les métaux: traduite de espagnol d’ Alphonse Barba 
A Ja Haye ( 1750), Livre quatriéme, chap. 6, tome I. p. 272 


¢ Percy, op. cit. 216. 
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lead was extracted from its ores in early ages we will now proceed to the 
consideration of the uses to which the metal was then applied, in order to 
ascertain, as far as may be possible, what importance it had for the culture of 
those times and to what extent it was produced. 

Here it is necessary to note the degree to which its physical properties 
restricted its applications to practical purposes among primitive peoples. Its 
softness rendered it worthless for the fabrication of weapons of warfare or the 
chase, and for implements of industry, and this property combined with its easy 
fusibility, and probably also its poisonous nature, debarred its use for domestic 
utensils, 

It was, too, but little suited for personal ornament, owing to its dull and 
unattractive appearance, although we find it occasionally so used. Hence the 
paucity of objects of lead which have come down to us from remote times. 

For the same reason, in ancient enumerations of metals, lead uniformly con- 
cludes the established series. 

It was not in fact until a comparatively high state of culture with its 
manifold wants had been reached by man that even a moderate use of the metal 
was possible. 

Moreover, when it was discovered that lead always contained silver in 
greater or less amounts the lead itself was to a great extent, sometimes entirely, 
lost in the wasteful processes by which the more valuable metal was obtained." 

As to the time when the metal was first known to man there is, as yet, no 
absolutely decisive evidence. So far as my investigations have gone, it has not 
been found amongst any remains which can with certainty be attributed to the 
early metal age in Europe. Neither does it occur as a constituent of the metal 
of any implement or other object of that time, excepting in comparatively small 
proportions, 

The largest amount which has yet been found in any is 2°44 per cent., which 
occurs in a flat ce!t from Waterford, Ireland, analysed by Mr. J. H. Pollock 


in 1899." 


* From this cause lead was in very limited use in Japan until quite recent times. Pipes, sheets 
for roofs, etc. were always of copper, and the chief use of the metal was for the preparation of the 
alloys, pewter and copper-tin-lead bronzes. So great, in fact, was the loss of the metal at one 
important group of mines, at which rich lead ores containing silver were smelted, that no lead 
whatever, but only silver, was produced for sale. 

’ George Coffey, On Irish Copper Celts. A paper read at the Dover meeting of the British 


Association, L899. 
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But, as will be seen from the following analyses, this is greatly exceeded in 
many specimens of unrefined copper, notably in the crude metal produced in 


Japan in the primitive furnaces which still survive in use there : 


JAPANESE COPPER CONTAINING LEAD. 


Crude Copper from Kosaka Lead 2:97 per cent. 
” ” ” ” (another specimen ) 4°16 
” ” (another specimen) 8°40 


The importance of this comparison is obvious, especially in view of the 
absence of all traces of the metal itself in any finds of the time. And it leads 
to the irresistible conclusion that the lead occasionally found as a constituent 
of the metal of objects of the early metal age had not been intentionally added, 
but had been derived from the impure ores from which the copper, or the mixed 
metal, of which the objects consist had been obtained. 

Near the close of the Bronze and during the early part of the Iron Age in 
Europe the metal frequently appears in considerable proportions as a constituent 
of bronze, and, when more than about 8 per cent. is present, it has undoubtedly, 
in every case, been intentionally added. Numerous analyses in illustration of 
this might be adduced, but the following selected typical examples will amply 


suffice : 


Taste I.—Earty Copper-Leap-Tin ALoys. 


Copper.| Lead. Tin. | Iron. | Nickel. Analyst. 
1 | 8350, 835; 515, 3:00 Davy Sword, Ireland 
} 
8408 853) 7:19) 003 G. Wilson Caldron, Scotland. 
| | 
3 | 79°34! 911) 10°87 | Donovan Trumpet, Dowris, Ireland. 


t | 69°77 2281, 719!) 0-10 0°13) Fellenberg Melted mass from burial mound, Mutlenz 
| (Canton Zurich), Switzerland. 
5 | 70°10 23°83) 5°80! Trace | Quadrat Caldron, Early Iron Age, Bohemia. 


| 
6 | 65°05, 29°58 491; 046 Fellenberg Socketed axe, France 
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Table I.—Early Copper-Lead-Tin Alloys—continued. 


Copper. Lead. Tin. Iron Nickel. Analyst. 
| Trace 
7 ! to to Peligot Socketed celts, Brittany. 
1-5 
oe”) 
5 72°49 36°61 10°55 O59 Stolba Ring, Tuban, Bohemia. 
9 | 29°87 20°84) 36°21 Claes Small ingot, Argar, Murcia, Spain.* 


In these copper-lead-tin bronzes it will be seen that the proportions of lead 
present range from 8°35 to as much as 36°61 per cent. In consequence of this, they 
are so deficient in hardness and toughness that they are unsuitable for weapons or 
implements and, in fact, we rarely find them so employed. It is hence difficult to 
conjecture why the sword No. 1 should have the composition so given unless it 
may have been intended as an appurtenance of sepulture and not as a fighting 
weapon. 

On the other hand, the presence of considerable proportions of lead has certain 
advantages, and although it introduces a varying amount of brittleness, it increases 
greatly the fluidity of the alloys when molten, and enables them to be cast more 
easily and into thinner forms than true bronze.” These alloys were, therefore, 
specially suitable for making caldrons, trumpets, ornaments, and the like. It is, 
however, extremely probable that lead too often replaced part of the tin in an 
alloy, as is frequently the case at the present day, because it was the more 
abundant and cheaper metal. 

For these reasons, too, we find it also as a frequent constituent of Egyptian, 


1, 2, and 3. Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, i. 374. 

4. von Bibra, Die Bronzen und Kupf rlegirungen (Erlangen, 1869), 132 
5. Ibid. 126. 

6. Ibid. 142. 

7. Chantre, L’ Age de Bronze, 1° ptie, 62. 
8. von Bibra, op. cit. 126. 

9 H. and L, Siret, Les Premiers Ages du Métal dans le Sud-est del Espagne ( Anvers, 1887), 219. 
With this end in view, it is still added to bronze in both Japan and China; a practice which 
has been followed in those countries from very early times. 


> Cf. Gowland, “ Art of Casting Bronze in Japan,” Journal of the Society of Arts, 3rd May, 1895. 
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Roman, and other bronzes. <A few examples only need be adduced here; for 


others I would refer the reader to von Bibra’s work quoted below." 


Taste [].—Eeyprian, Roman, anp otHer Bronze Opnsects CONTAINING MUCH 


LEAD. 
Copper., Lead. | Tin. | Iron. | Nickel. Antimony. Sulphur Analyst 
1 85°06, 1089 275 O71 | 040 0°37 Fellenberg Figure of a cat, containing a 
mummy of a cat, Cairo. 
2 $8122 16°00 2°51 Trace} 0°25 Bibra Fragment, probably of a 
large statue, Egypt. 
3 | 69°69) 21°82 7-16! Trace Philli ps Roman as (c. 500 bB.c.) 
| Cobalt; O57 | 
4 62°04| 29°32) 7 66, Cobalt 0-23 | [race Phillip Roman as semis. (c. 500 
5 | 68°69) 25°43 486 | 0-11 Philliy Roman coin, Attilia Family 
(c. 40 B.C.) 
6 78°77) 12°86 8-67) Nattere1 Bronze plate, Ephesus 
| 
7 83:02) 10°80 6:08 Klaprot Coin of Syracuse." 
Besides these objects composed of alloys of copper, lead, and tin, there are 
not wanting others of simply copper and lead containing but little tin. The most 


noteworthy of these are some small socketed celts found in Brittany, which, 
according to the analyses of Peligot, contain only from traces to 1°5 per cent. 
of tin, but as much as from 28°5 to 32°5 of lead. Also a flanged celt found at 
Nydau-Steinberg (Canton Berne), Switzerland, analysed by Fellenberg, containing 
0°18 per cent. tin and 8°88 per cent. lead. All these, however, must have 
been soft, brittle, and unserviceable implements, and in every way inferior to 


those of true bronze, or even to objects of the above alloys. 


* 1 and 2. von Bibra, Die Bronzen und Kupferlegirungen, 94 
3, 4, and 5. Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, 202 
6. Journal of the Chemical Society (1900), Ixxviii. 480 
7. von Bibra, op. cit. 86. 
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As a constituent of the alloys we have just considered lead is of much more 
common occurrence during the later Bronze and the early Iron Age than as 
pure metal. There have been, it is true, some finds in which objects consisting 
either wholly or partially of the metal occur, but they are very few in number. 
This is somewhat remarkable, as in at least three districts in England rich 
lead ores then cropped out at the surface of the ground, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the men who were able to smelt the difficult ores of copper should 
have either overlooked, or been unable to deal with, the easier ores of lead. None 
of these leaden remains, as will be seen from the following enumeration, is 
earlier in date than the palstave or the socketed celt period, in either Britain, 


France, or Spain: 


1. In a bronze palstave from Oviedo (Spain) a cup-shaped projection at the 
butt end is filled with lead. The metal occurs also in the stem, where 
it is fractured near the loops. British Museum. 

Part of a socketed celt in a bronze mould, found together with four 
bronze palstaves and other objects at Southall (Middlesex).* British 


to 


Museum. 
3. Portion of lead adhering to a mould for casting socketed celts, found in 
a bronze founder’s hoard in the Isle of Harty, Sheppy.’ 
4, Socketed celt found at Alnwick, near Sleaford, Lincolnshire.° 
5. Socketed celt found with bronze celts in the Morbihan (France), now in 
Canon Greenwell’s collection." 
6, Socketed celt found on Seamer Moor. British Museum. 
7. Two bronze swords, which had pommels of lead, found near Tossan, in 
the parish of Rothbury (Northumberland). Now in Alnwick Museum.* 
8. Piece of lead, weighing 52 grams, from a grave of the Bronze Age at 
Cabezo del Oficio, Murcia, Spain.* 
In the lake dwellings at Wollishofen* (L. Zurich), and near Onens* (L. 


‘ Described by Mr. C. H. Read in Proceedings, 2nd series, xvi. 329 et seq. 
» Evans, Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, 442. 

© Proc. Geol. and Polyt. Soc. of Yorkshire, 1866, p. 439. 

@ Evans, op. cit. 445. 

* Evans, op. cit. 285. 

' H. and L, Siret, Les premiers Ages du Métal dans le Sud-est de l’ Espagne, 192-3. 
* Munro, The Lake Dwellings of Europe (London, 1890), 15 and 16. 

h Tbid. 57. 
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Neuchatel), weights of lead, and at Peschiera* (L. Garda), a pendant of the metal, 
have been found, all associated with Bronze Age objects. 

In the graveyard of Hallstatt” it has been found as a core, over which the 
edges of a bronze helmet are bent. 

The paucity and the trivial nature of these objects indicate clearly that the 
part played by lead in the culture of the time was of an insignificant character, 
and the metal was probably little sought after. 

If we now turn to Western Asia we find a very remote antiquity has been 
established for lead by the discoveries of Schliemann at Hissarlik. In the lowest 
city, to which the date 3000-2500 B.c. has been attributed by Dr. Dérpfeld, the 
metal occurs in shapeless lumps.° They are perhaps the most ancient specimens 
of lead in the world. 

In the third city (2500-2000 B.c.), a figurine," and in the fourth city (2500-1500 
B.C.), a diminutive wheel,’ both of lead, were unearthed. 

Further eastwards, in a tumulus near Bos-6jiik (Lamunia), a leaden weight 
was found by A. Koerte,’ along with objects closely allied to those of the pre- 
historic layers of Schliemann’s excavations. 

The sources whence the people of the prehistoric towns of Hissarlik and 
of Lamunia could obtain the metal were not far distant; in fact, they lay at 
their very doors. In the mountain district to the north-east of Mount Ida, in 
Mysia,*" and at various points on the range of which Mount Olympus forms 
the prominent peak, on the frontiers of Mysia and Bithynia, there are considerable 
deposits of argentiferous galena, and these it was which furnished the lead. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the sites of several of the 
ancient workings for ore in this district have been exploited in recent years, 
notably at Hodsha-Gernish*' (Balia), to the north-east of Mount Ida, and at 
Karie-Seunluk,? and near Broussa," on the Olympus range, and have yielded 
both lead and silver. 

® [bid. 222 and 224. 
> Von Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt (Vienna, 1868), plate VIII. fig. 6 


© Schliemann, Ilios, 258. 


Ibid. 337. fhid. 565 
{ A. Koerte, Hin alt-phrygischen Tumulus bei Bus (L tmunia ) Mittheilungen der K. 
Deutschen Arch. Inst. Athen, 1899, xxiv 
Dr. W. May, “Die Bergbaulischen Verhaltnisse in der Turk: .” Ocstr. Zeitschrift fur Berg-und- 
Hiittenwesen (1896, May), 223, et seq. 
» Warington W. Smyth, A Year with the Turks (London, 1554), 297 
| P. de Tchihatcheff, Asie Mineure, part iv. Geologie, 32 
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For the culture of the primitive age represented by these remains it is 
evident that lead had but little importance. It is not, in fact, until the develop- 
ment of Mycenwan civilisation had made considerable progress that it appears 
as a metal applied to useful purposes on a wider range. It was still, however, 
but scantily used. Discs of lead similar to those at Hissarlik were discovered 
at Mycenw* and in the Vaphio tomb,” also in the beehive tomb at Thoricos ;° 
but at the island fort of Gha,* in L. Copiis, in Boeothia, it was found in the 
form of plaques, which are supposed to have been used for clamping door jambs 
to walls. 

At Tiryns it occurred in the citadel,” to which the date 1800-1600 B.c. has 
been ascribed, and in several other places. Of these discoveries Schliemann 
writes: “There were found numerous fragments of large vases and jars bound 
together with clamps of lead, as well as occasional lead clamps which must have 
served the same purpose. We found, also, many large melted lumps of lead, 
as well as one large piece in the form of half a pig, and several fragments of 
sheet lead.” ‘ 

Specially worthy of note is the leaden statuette, which was found in 1890 
by Dr. Tsountas in a beehive tomb in Laconia.* It is a casting of remarkable 
merit, and as it exemplifies the “ elementary costume ” of the Mycenzan people, is 
also of great archeological interest. Great leaden jars, as much as 3 feet high, 
used mainly for storing grain, are mentioned by Tsountas and Manatt" as being 
in use in the Mycenwan age, but I have so far failed to find any record of the 
actual discovery of such vessels. 

The rich deposits of argentiferous galena, which occur on a very extensive 
scale in the region of Laurion, in Attica, afforded the Mycenzan people ample 
supplies of both lead and silver. These deposits, in the earliest times, as shown 
by the numerous superficial workings, were exposed at the surface of the ground, 
and, I think, there can be but little doubt that the mines of Laurion, so famous 
in a later age, had been worked in Mycenwan times. The discovery of three 


* Schliemann, Mycena, fig. 120, 74. 

» Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenwan Age, 145 
© Ibid. 385. 

4 Ibid. 381. 

® Schliemann, op. cit. 14, 18. 

Schliemann, Tiryns, 171, 172. 

* Tsountas and Manatt, op. cit. plate XVII. 160. 
Thid. 73. 
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domed tombs containing undoubted Mycenzan remains at Thoricos,* in Laurion, 
in the vicinity of many primitive mining excavations, affords very strong evidence 
indeed in favour of this view; as it is inconceivable that a people of their 
culture should occupy a district teeming with lead ores and not utilise 
them. 

If we turn now to another region of ancient civilisation, the country lying 
between and adjacent to the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, the rarity of the 
discoveries of lead which have been made there further emphasise the limited 
use to which the metal was put in early times. 

In Chaldza the excavations which have been made from time to time on 
the sites of the ancient capital and other cities have brought to light but few 
objects of lead. Layard mentions a mass of lead melted by the fire which had 
destroyed the temple in the ruins of which it was found. Loftus obtained a jar 
of the metal and a fragment of a pipe at Mugheir.’ It has also been taken from 
some of the oldest graves at Warka. 

No specimen, however, is to be found in the extensive collection of Chaldwan 
objects in the British Museum. Yet the Chaldzans were very favourably situated 
for obtaining lead. 

In the mountain regions to the north-east of Nineveh and not very far 
distant, in the neighbourhood of Lizan, and in the valley of the Berwari, there is 
an important mineral district, throughout which are distributed valuable deposits 
of lead ore. The still richer districts of South Armenia, near the modern Diar- 
bekhr* on the upper waters of the Tigris, and Keban* further north on the 
Euphrates, were also by no means inaccessible to them. 

Later in time, in Babylonia, too, there is no positively certain evidence, 
i.e. evidence derived from actual discoveries, that lead was in extensive use. On 
the other hand, it is recorded by Herodotus,‘ who visited Babylon about the 
middle of the fifth century 8.c., that a bridge built across the Euphrates by the 
queen Nikotris had its stones bound together with iron and lead. 


*® Ibid. 383 et seq. 

> Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh, 357. 

© Perrot et Chipiez, Art in Chaldewa and Assyria, ii. 309. 

* Helmhacker, “The Useful Minerals of Turkey,” Engineering and Mining Journal (New York, 
1898), Ixvi. 635. 

© Warington W. Smyth, A Year with the Turks, 114, 115. 

Herodotus, Historia, i. 186. “rovro cara pésny cov roiae rovs 


wpvtaro yépupay, déovea rovus adhpy re Kai pordijey.” 
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The metal too is said by Diodorus* to have been largely employed in the 
construction of the famous hanging gardens of the capital city. 

If these statements are true a very considerable quantity must have been 
used in these structures. 

No discoveries have so far been made which support them, it may be because 
no very extensive explorations have been undertaken of the remains of the city. 

As regards Egyt, no deposits of the ores of lead are known to occur within 
its borders or in the countries on its frontiers, and it is probably for this reason 
that the metal was but very rarely used even in comparatively late times. In 
fact, even as late as the Ptolemaic period it was employed by the Egyptians to a 
much lesser extent than by the Mycenwan people, and its applications were 
confined to very subsidiary uses, such as, for example, sinkers for nets, weights 
for scales, and the like. 

The earliest examples of the use of the metal is a hawk of wood, coated with 
lead, which was found by Petrie in a grave at Naqada” along with three similar 
archaic figurines of limestone. If this is contemporaneous with the early objects 
found on that site, to which the date 3300-3000 B.c. has been ascribed by Petrie, 
it rivals the Hissarlik specimens in its remote antiquity. 

Galena, the chief ore of lead, obtained either from Chaldwa, or one of the 
mineral districts of Asia Minor, or it may be from the islands of the A‘ga#an or 
from Laurion, was in frequent use during the XIIth Dynasty as a pigment for 
painting the eyes. In that form it has been found by Petrie at Fayum,‘ and by 
De Morgan at Dahshur* along with objects of that time, but no specimen of 
metallic lead was discovered on these sites. 

A foundation deposit* of this dynasty also contained a piece of galena, and 
with it three pieces of copper ore, but no metallic lead. 

It is, nevertheless, not altogether unreasonable to suppose that the metal was 
then well known to the Egyptians, as they were skilful workers in copper, and 
could not have failed to treat the heavy metallic looking galena as they were 


® Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica, ii. 10. “To & rais &oxois pev elyev 
KaXapoy pera pera & ravra év yiow dedepévny 
rpirny © porusas oréyas mpos ro py Kara TOU ywparos 
voriea,” 
> Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and Ballas, plate LX. fig. 14, and p. 46. 
J. De Morgan, Fouilles Dahchour, 157. 
4 144. 


© Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, 22. 
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accustomed to treat copper ores, and had they done so, they would have obtained 
metallic lead. 

There have been one or two finds of trivial objects of lead of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty such as finger rings* and a sinker for a net ; the latter dug up at Gurob 
by Petrie. 


Of much later date, about B.c. 600-700, are the foundation deposits discovered 


at Naukratis,° Defenneh,’ and Tell Nebesheh,” which represent the materials in 


use at the time they were deposited; all of which contained model ingots of lead 
together with similar ingots of copper and iron. At Defenneh a smail lead plaque 


was also found, yet we have still but few examples of its use. 

As a constituent of bronze it seems to have been much in favour; thus in 
twenty-two analyses of Egyptian bronzes, chiefly statuettes, published by Von 
Bibra,’ fifteen show the presence of from 7°0 to 22°0 per cent. of lead. See also 
Table II. 

Another ancient people, the Phoenicians, the pioneers of commercial enter- 
prise and of mining beyond the seas, claims our attention as the discoverers and 
first exploiters on an extensive scale of the lead and silver bearing deposits in 
Sardinia and Spain, and possibly of those in the Taurus, and some others on the 
western and northern coasts of Asia Minor, and in the valley of the Nestus in 
Macedonia. According to the statements of classical authors, the Phoenicians 
were especially noted for the abundance of silver which they possessed, but as I 
have already pointed out silver can only be obtained by smelting ores containing 
lead, they must therefore have been well acquainted with that metal. None of the 
sites of their ancient cities or settlements have, however, yielded any evidence of 
the use of lead excepting for minor purposes. 

This scarcity of the metal was due to a very great extent to silver being 
solely sought after by them, even in their Sardinian and Spanish lead mines. 
And in consequence of this, in order to ensure its rapid production in large 
quantities, they adopted methods which were so wasteful of lead that all, or 
almost entirely all, was lost in the slags or by volatilisation. To an especial 


* Petrie, The Art of Ancient Egypt, Catalogue of the exhibition of the Burlington Fine Art 
Club, 1895, p. 29. 

> Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, plate XVIII. fig. 14, and p. 34. 

© Petrie, Naukratis, plate I. and p. 30. 

4 Petrie, Tanis, pt. ii. plate XXII. figs. 6, 10, and 11, and p. 55. 

© Petrie, Ibid. p. 14 et seq. 

t Von Bibra, Die Bronzen und Kupferlegirungen, 94 
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degree would this hold good when poor ores were treated? A perfectly parallel 
vase 18, as we have seen, afforded by Japan. 

We have already noted how lead was applied to various industrial purposes 
in Mycenzan times. If we now further study its applications during the later 
period of Greek culture, from the beginning of the Hellenic supremacy in the 
Aigzean up to its fall at the hands of the Romans, we shall see that they were 
still but little extended and for the most part of a trivial character. The metal is 
only mentioned twice in Homer.’ 

In architecture, lead was employed in the form of dowels for fastening 
firmly together the larger stones of important edifices, also for affixing to them 
the bronzes with which they were occasionally adorned. 

Kxamples of both are seen in the débris of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

For civil and religious purposes we find inscribed tablets and plaques, 
figurines for votive offerings, and ossuwaria of lead. As regards art work, no statue 
of artistic excellence composed wholly of the metal has yet, I believe, been dis- 
covered. Mr. Cockerell found that parts of the early pediment sculptures at 
Migina were of lead.” It is also used as an inlay in the volute of an early Ionic 
capital from the temple of Ephesus, now in the British Museum. 

For the needs of common industries there were weights, plummets, and 
the like, and for the purposes of warfare sling bullets of lead. All these are, 
however, applications of minor importance, consuming but insignificant quantities 
of the metal. The sources whence the metal was obtained were the so-called 
silver mines, the chief ore of which was argentiferous galena. Lead ought to have 
been plentiful, as the mining operations of the Greeks of this period were not 
confined to the mainland of the peninsula, but were also carried on in the islands 
and on the Asiatic coast of the A2gean, and in the Pontus region on the south of 
the Kuxine. 

Its limited use was doubtless due to the survival of the wasteful primitive 
metallurgical processes of an earlier day in which it was sacrificed in order to 
obtain a rapid outurn of the more valuable metal silver, just as we have seen was 
the case at Phoenician and Japanese mines. 

The most important Greek mines were situated in the following localities : 


Laurion in Attica, worked from Mycenzan times up to about the first 


century of our era, when they were abandoned and not reworked 


® Homer, Ilias, xi. 237, and xxiv. 80. 


> W. R. Lethaby, Leadwork, 8 
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until about 1864. The extent to which the Greeks carried on mining 
and metallurgical operations in this region 1s almost incredible. ‘The 
waste heaps from the dressing of the ore have been estimated by 
M. Cordella, director of the modern mines, at 105 million tons, and 


the slags from furnace operations at 2} million tons." They were 


undoubtedly the chief mines of the Greeks ; 


The valley of the Nestus in Macedonia. Hi re, near the modern Nevrekop, 
are the remains of numerous ancient workings; ” 


The island of Siphnos (Mod. Siphanto). Considerable accumulations of the 
débris of both mines and smelting works, also pieces of ancient lead, 
with portions of cupellation hearths attached to them, have been found 


here. 


[In other islands of the A’ gan and Mediterranean, in Rhodes,’ Thasos, 


Cyprus,° and Eubsza, mining for lead and silver was also prosecuted, but on a less 
considerable scale. In Serpho and Anaphe, too, there are deposits of galena ; 
but it 1s not certain that they were worked in ancient times. 

[f we now pass to the east coast of Asia Minor we again meet with ample 
evidence of an early lead and silver mining industry, almost certainly Greek, at 
Myndos,‘ in Caria (mod. Giumushli in Anatolia), and in the mountain region to 
the south-east of Ephesus" (mod. Gumush' Dagh, in Aidin, Anatolia), on the 
north-east of Mount Ida, near the modern Balia,“' and on the Olympus range to 


the south of Broussa. Still further eastwards, on the south of the Euxine, in the 


® For a detailed account of these mines, see A. Cordella, Le Lawrion, Marseille, 1869, and 
E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion dans  Antiquité, Paris, 1897 
» R. Helmhacker, “The Useful Minerals of Turkey,” / wering and Mining Journal (New 
York, November, 1898), 635 
Jerg-und Hiittenmiinnische Zeitung, 1876. 95 
4 Berg-und Hiittenminnische Zeitung, 1880, 452. 
Berq-und Hiittenminnische Zeitung, 1880, 452. 
 Berq-und Hiittenmdnnische Zeitung. 1876. 95 
* Paton and Myres, “ Karian Sites and Inscriptions,” Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies, xvi. 204. 
Sayce, “ Notes from a Journey in the Troad and Lydia,” ./ utl of Hellenic Studies, i. 91. 
Gumush, silver; Dagh, mountain. 
K May,“ Die Bergbaulischen Verhaltnisse in der Turkei,” Vestr. Zeitschrift fiir Berg-und Hiitten- 
wesen (May, 1896), 223 ef sey 
P. de Tchihatcheff, Asie Mineure, part 4, Géologie, 32 
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back country to the south, south-west, and south-east of Trapesne (mod. 
Trebizonde) in Pontus, and in northern Armenia, we have a number of ancient 
lead mines,* which also yielded silver. The chief of these are Gumush maden,” 
south of Tireboli, and Gumush Khana and Baibert, south of Trebizonde. On 
these sites some of the excavations are of a very remote antiquity, and there is 
not sufficient evidence to show when they were first exploited. It is certain, 
however, that nearly all of them were subsequently worked by the Greeks. 

On all the sites I have enumerated there are ancient burrowings for ore, 
heaps of mining d/bris and metallurgical residua, and, at most, mining operations 
have been recently, or are now being, carried on. 

We now approach an important period in the history of the metallurgy of 
lead when the needs of Roman civilisation brought about new applications and a 
largely extended use of the metal. 

During the early part of their history the Romans were not in advance of 
other nations in the utilisation of lead, but, with the growth of the empire, it 
gradually came to be applied to almost every purpose for which it is employed at 
the present day. 

At the close of the first Punie war (241 B.c.) the valuable mines which had 
been exploited by the Phoenicians in Sardinia came into the possession of the 
Romans. About forty years later, as one of the results of the second Punic war, 
the Phoenicians had to relinquish to them the still richer mines of Spain. About 
146 b.c. they also became possessors of the famous mines of Laurion in Attica. 
Most of these mines were, however, worked rather for the silver which the lead 
contained than for the lead itself, although even under those circumstances the 
production of the latter metal must have been considerable. 

But with the occupation of Britain vast supplies were at once available from 
the rich ores which abounded there even at the surface of the ground in several 
localities. So that from about the first century of our era began that lavish use of 
lead for which the Romans became specially noted. 

The Sardinian lead mines must have been very vigorously carried on by them, 
as the accumulations of slag mixed with Roman remains in the province of 
Iglesias are of such enormous extent that for many years they have furnished 
material for the extraction of lead and silver to the smelting works at Domusnovas, 


* Warington W. Smyth, A Year with the Turks, 297; Helmhacker, “ The Useful Minerals of 
Turkey ye Kngineering md Min ng Journal (New York, November, 1898), 653. 


> Maden, mine: Gumush maden, silver mine. 
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Cagliari, and several other places in the same province.* The slag contains from 
11 to 18 per cent. of lead, and from 2°25 to 3°25 ounces of silver per ton. 

The mines at Laurion do not seem to have been actively worked by the 
tomans; they were doubtless neglected owing to the greater richness of the 
mines in Spain. 

The lead mines of Spain were the most valuable in the ancient world in 
toman, as in Phoenician, times, until the discovery of those in Britain, not even 
excepting the famous mines of Laurion. Their extraordinary richness has furnished 
the theme for more than one ancient fable. They were, however, undoubtedly 
rich, but their large production, especially of silver, was, I think, due rather to 
the vast extent of the mining and smelting operations, carried on as they were by 
a large army of workers, than to the special richness of the ores. A glance at the 
characters of the slags, their comparative poverty in silver, and the almost 
incredible quantities which are piled on and near the sites of the chief mines, 
amply suffices to show the correctness of this view. The most important of the 
toman mines were in the southern part of the peninsula, but others of consider- 
able extent were also worked near Barcelona and in the hill districts of Asturias. 

The chief seat of the lead and silver mining industry was Carthagena. Here 
and in its vicinity and at Almeria and even further westwards there are numerous 
waste heaps of mining rubbish. The slags contain from 10 to 12 per cent. lead, 
and are of such enormous extent that in 1861, at the smelting works of San 
Isadoro” on the bay of Escombreras, a special furnace, the Spanish slag hearth, 
was invented solely for the purpose of extracting the small quantities of lead and 
silver they contain. In 1862 they were largely smelted at Almadir,° near 
Almazarron, and they still form part of the furnace charges at many smelting 
works. 

Many Roman smelting furnaces have been found in this district. On the 
Cape de Gata, near Almeria, M. Maestro, inspector-general of mines, observed no 
less than fifty-two," but unfortunately no description of any of the remains has yet 
been published. 

At Linares and La Carolina, on the south of the Sierra Morena, near the site 


of the ancient city of Castulo, an important lead producing district at the present 


* Kerl, Handbuch der Metallurgischen Hiittenkunde, ii. 274, 275 
> Percy, The Metaliurgy of Lead, 418. 
Kerl. Handbuch der Me tallurgische n Hittenkunde, 275, and Be rg-und Hiittenminnische 
Zeitung, L862, 62. 
1 Revue Archéologique, nouvelle série, xvii. 299. 
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day, also at Rio Tinto* in the west of Andalusia, there are similar extensive 
accumulations of ancient slags. To a lesser extent they occur near Barcelona, at 
Constantine” in Galicia, and on the lower hills of the Cantabrian range in Asturias. 
At Barcelona, too, cakes of litharge representing the remains of a Roman silver 
refinery have been dug up. 

Other interesting relics of Roman lead-smelting in Spain are pigs of lead, of 
which fifty were found near Orihuela (Valencia). One of these, now in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, is illustrated on Plate LVILI. and described below. 

Several other localities, in addition to those enumerated, are noted by ancient 
writers, but it has not yet been possible to determine their sites from existing 
remains. As regards the two famous mines mentioned by Pliny,° the Santarensian 
and the Antonian mines in Betica, there can be little doubt that they were 
situated either in the mining region between Carthagena and Almeria or near 
Linares, as there are no accumulations of mining and smelting débris in any other 
districts which in any way correspond with the extent of their operations as 
recorded by Pliny. 

The lead-mining operations of the Romans in Gaul, judging from the 
metallurgical remains which have come down to us and the evidence afforded by 
ancient excavations, were conducted on a comparatively insignificant scale. The 
ores were not only much less abundant, but their mode of occurrence was also less 
favourable, than in the Spanish peninsula. Surface ores appear to have been rare 
and the chief and richest deposits lay at some depth below the ground. These 
could only be obtained by subterranean excavations which were liable to be 
flooded with water, and with this the Romans had no satisfactory means of 
dealing. 

Gaul hence could have afforded the Romans but scanty supplies either of lead 
or silver. 

The remains of Roman lead mining and smelting in this province of the 
empire consist of the usual heaps of waste material from the “ dressing” of the 
ore, and of slags from the smelting operations. Lamps, coins, and occasionally 
pottery fragments also occur either in the d¢/ris or in the mining excavations. In 
one locality, Arles-sur-Tech (Dep. Pyrenées Orientales), remains of an ancient 
furnace were found (see post). 

Roman pigs of lead have also been discovered in Gaul, e.g. one in the old 


© Berg-und Hiittenminnische Zeitung, 1880, 452. 
Hofmaun, Das Blez, 10. 


Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 49 
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harbour of St. Valéry-sur-Somme* (Dep. Somme), another near Chalons-sur-Saéne 
(Dep. Saéne-et-Loire), and a third at Lillebonne (Dep. Seine Inférieure). These 
localities are some distance from any of the lead-mining districts, and there 
is fairly reasonable evidence that, at least, two of the pigs may have come 
from Britain. The pig found at St. Valéry-sur-Somme bears the inscription 


NERONIS AVG BRITAN L-~ Ii, 80 that there can be 
[ts weight is 165 lbs. The inscription on that found at 


httle doubt as to its 


place of origin. 
Chalons-sur-Saéne is AVG . PARTIC! ADIABENIC!,” No similar inscription is 
found on any Roman lead in Britain; but on the side of the pig, in addition to 
other letters, there is stamped LEG XxX, the same stamp occuring on pig 
No. 24, Table III., discovered in Shropshire. Its weight, too, 190} Ibs, is 
practically the same as that of Nos. 22, 25, and 25 in the same table, produced 
in that mining region. It is hence not improbable that it may have been brought 
from thence. The origin of the third, unearthed at Lillebonne, is less certain. 


Its inscription, which is very imperfect, is PA. It weighs 


95°9 lbs. None of the pigs found in Britain is similarly inscribed, neither is any 
of similar weight. 

Another pig is said to have been found at Vieil Evreux (Dep. Eure), but it 
is not mentioned in the notes on that locality in Corpus Inseriptionum, xiii. 510. 

A smaller one bearing the inscription SEGVSIAVIC was found in the Le 
Forez district (Dep. Loire), about 50 miles E.S.E. from the lead mining region in 
the Puy de Dome, which bordered on and may, perhaps, have been included in 
the country of the Segusiavi. It was doubtless produced in that important 
metalliferous region. 

The chief Roman mines in Gaul were situated in the Department of Aveyron,’ 
the country of the Ruthenes, near Villefranche and Millau, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Pontgibaud* (Dep. Puy de Déme). The latter is an important lead 
producing district at the present day, and from time to time Roman lamps and 
coins are found by the miners in the old workings on some of the veins. 

Somewhat extensive excavations are to be seen at Macot (Dep. Savoie), near 
the road leading over the Graian Alps, by the Little St. Bernard Pass, into Italy ; 
at Peisey in the valley of that name to the east of Macot; and notably near Aulus 


( Dep. Ariége). 


F. Haverfield, “ Roman Inscriptions in Britain,” Archa yical Journal, x\vii 
pus Inscriptionum, xiii. No. 2612 
¢ Thid. xiii. No. 3222. 


Daubrée in Revue Archéologique, nouvelle série, xvii. 3OU ef seq 
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Near Vialas* (Dep. Lozére) and at one or two places in the same 
Department and in Gard there are also workings of considerable extent. Here 
litharge, a byproduct of the separation of silver from lead, as well as slag occurs. 

Other mines of lesser importance were at I’Argentiére (Dep. Ardeche), 
L’Argenti¢re (Dep. Hautes Alpes), and at Arles-sur-Tech (Dep. Pyrénées 
Orientales). 

At all these mines the lead ores were argentiferous, and it is extremely 
probable that at most of them, as it certainly must have been at those in the 
remote mountain regions, the ores were mined chiefly for the silver which they 


contained, 


Fig. 3. Inscription on above 


In Germany the remains of Roman lead and silver mining and metallurgy are 
neither abundant nor of frequent occurrence. They are confined to the basin of 
the Rhine, on the western border of the country, where they are found in the 
Eifel district, and at one or two points in the subsidiary valleys of the Lahn and 
Sieg. The most important have been discovered in the first named district at 
Transberg” near Cull. They consist of heaps of slag mixed with fragments of 
Roman pottery, amongst which a coin of Claudius Gothicus was found. 

Mines of minor importance were worked at St. Avold (Lorraine) on the 


a Revue Archéologique, nouvelle série, xli 261 et seq. 


» Franz, Berg-wnd Hiittenminnische Zeitung, 1880, 452. 
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Fig. 2. Roman pig of lead found at Bale. 
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north-west of the hills, bearing the significant name, Bleiberg; at Wiesloch near 
Heidelberg and at Uckerath in the Sieben Gebirge. 

None of the remains, excepting those in the Eifel, indicates vigorous working, 
and even these are insignificant when compared with those in Britain. It is hence 
obvious that Germany can have furnished the Romans with even less lead and 
silver than Gaul. At Bale a Roman pig of lead was found in 1653 a.p. (figs. 2 
and 3)." This may have been brought up the Rhine from one of the mining 
districts mentioned above. The pig is in two pieces. 

On one half is the inscription SOCIETAT and on the other §. T. LVC.RETI. 
The total weight of the pieces is about 714 pounds. It differs in shape from the 
pigs found in England, but is very similar to the one found in Spain. 
(Plate LVIIL.) 

The importance of Britain to the Romans as a lead producing country is 
indisputably proved by the extensive mining excavations and the vast quantities 
of mining débris and metallurgical residua which they have left in the chief ore- 
bearing districts, also by the number of pigs of lead, bearing imperial or other 
Roman names, which have been found either at the mines or on the roads leading 
from them. Abundant as these remains are and extensive as were the operations 
indicated by them, yet, strange to say, no remains of any furnace employed for 
smelting the ores, which can be referred with certainty to the Roman period, have 
yet been discovered in Britain, notwithstanding the statements which have been 
made to the contrary. 

The great extent of the open workings, where the mineral veins have cropped 
out at the surface and the ore has been taken out by simple digging, and the large 
proportions of lead present in many of the slags, indicate that the ores were very 
easily obtained and of great richness.‘ 

The most important centres of Roman mining were, the Mendip Hills 
(Somerset), the district of the Stiper stones and its subsidiary hills (Shropshire) 
the hill regions of North Derbyshire, and the neighbourhood of Holywell 


(Flintshire). 


In Yorkshire near Pateley Bridge, about 16 miles from the Roman station 


® Revue Archéologique, nouvelle série, xvii. 303. 


> Archeological Journal, xxiii. 289. The blocks for Figs. 2 and 3 have been kindly lent by the 


Roval Archeological Institute. 
This confirms the statement of Pliny: “ Nigro plumbo ad fistulas laminasgue utimar, laboriosius 
in Hispania eruto, totasque per Gallias: sed in Britannia summo terre corio adeo large, ut lex ultro 


dicatur, ne plus certo modo fiat.”” Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 49. 
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Isurium, there were workings on a smaller scale. They are, however, note- 
worthy, as having been the mines where the two pigs of lead inscribed Domitian, 
found on Heyshaw Moor, were most probably produced. Others were in Upper 
Swaledale, about 10 miles from Richmond. The positions of all these mines, and 
also the sites on which Roman pigs of lead have been discovered, are shown on 
the map, Plate LVI. 

At Allendale and Alston Moor (Northumberland and Cumberland) large 
accumulations of ancient scoriz occur" which may be Roman, but I have not 
yet been able to find certain evidence of this. Near Beer Alston and Coombe 
Martin” in Devon there are also some workings of early date, but here again 
the evidence is not sufficiently conclusive to enable us to decide whether they are 
or are not Roman. 

From the data which are at present available, it is difficult to say which of 
the chief mining centres was the scene of the greatest industrial activity, or 
yielded the largest production of lead during Roman times. Somerset and 
Shropshire would seem to have outrivalled Derbyshire in the extent of their 
mines, but as in Derbyshire the ore appears to have been richer, this district 
may not have fallen much below either of the former in the amount of lead 


it produced, 
In Somerset the ancient mines and smelting works are situated at several 


places on the Mendips, and at some of these, mining excavations literally furrow 
the hills. The sites are usually marked by extraordinarily large accumulations 
of waste material and slags from the dressing and smelting of the ore. So 
vast, in fact, are these deposits, that in recent times and for a long period the 
chief supplies of lead from the district have been obtained from them. In ex- 
cavating these heaps for smelting purposes, Roman remains such as mining tools, 
brooches, weights, coins, fragments of pottery and the like, have been frequently 
unearthed. Not far distant from one of the most important mines are an 
amphitheatre and remains of a Roman camp. LEKight of the pigs of Roman lead 
(Table ILI. Nos. 14 to 21) which have been found in Britain can be traced to 
this mining district (see map, Plate LVI.). The earliest of these bears the name 
Britannicus (44, 48, 49 a.p.): the mines were hence then being carried on by 
the Romans. 

The smelting processes here were conducted in a most wasteful manner, 
some of the slags containing from 20 to 26 per cent. of lead. 


* Hunt, British Mining, 26. » Phillips and Louis, Ore Deposits, 236. 
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Isurium, there were workings on a smaller scale. They are, however, note- 
worthy, as having been the mines where the two pigs of lead inscribed Domitian, 
found on Heyshaw Moor, were most probably produced. Others were in Upper 
Swaledale, about 10 miles from Richmond. The positions of all these mines, and 
also the sites on which Roman pigs of lead have been discovered, are shown on 
the map, Plate LVI. 

At Allendale and Alston Moor (Northumberland and Cumberland) large 


a 


accumulations of ancient scoriz occur* which may be Roman, but I have not 
yet been able to find certain evidence of this. Near Beer Alston and Coombe 
Martin” in Devon there are also some workings of early date, but here again 
the evidence is not safficiently conclusive to enable us to decide whether they are 
or are not Roman. 

From the data which are at present available, it is difficult to say which of 
the chief mining centres was the scene of the greatest industrial activity, or 
yielded the largest production of lead during Roman times. Somerset and 
Shropshire would seem to have outrivalled Derbyshire in the extent of their 
mines, but as in Derbyshire the ore appears to have been richer, this district 
may not have fallen much below either of the former in the amount of lead 
it produced, 

In Somerset the ancient mines and smelting works are situated at several 
places on the Mendips, and at some of these, mining excavations literally furrow 
the hills. The sites are usually marked by extraordinarily large accumulations 
of waste material and slags from the dressing and smelting of the ore. So 
vast, in fact, are these deposits, that in recent times and for a long period the 
chief supplies of lead from the district have been obtained from them. In ex- 
cavating these heaps for smelting purposes, Roman remains such as mining tools, 
brooches, weights, coins, fragments of pottery and the like, have been frequently 
unearthed. Not far distant from one of the most important mines are an 
amphitheatre and remains of a Roman camp. Eight of the pigs of Roman lead 
(Table III1. Nos. 14 to 21) which have been found in Britain ean be traced to 
this mining district (see map, Plate LVI.). The earliest of these bears the name 
Britannicus (44, 48, 49 a.p.): the mines were hence then being carried on by 
the Romans. 

The smelting processes here were conducted in a most wasteful manner, 


some of the slags containing from 20 to 26 per cent. of lead. 


* Hunt, British Mining, 26. ® Phillips and Louis, Ore Deposits, 236. 
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This arose probably on account of the abundance of ore and the desire to 
obtain a rapid production of lead rather than from defects in the furnaces, a 
condition of things which is not altogether unknown at the present day in some 
localities which I need not specify. 

In Shropshire the most important Roman mines were situated on a series of 
veins of galena on the west of the range of hills known as the Stiper stones in 
the neighbourhood of Shelve. The chief excavations, which are of a very re- 
markable and extensive character, are at the Roman Gravels mine, where three 
once open cuttings, each following a vein of ore, extend as huge furrows up the 
face of the hill and over its crest. Not far distant and next in importance are 


the Snailbeach and White Grit mines, with Roman underground workings; but 


numerous shafts and adits occur all over the district. Others are also to be 
found distributed somewhat sporadically in the adjacent county, Montgomeryshire. 
Only five pigs of Roman lead (Table III. Nos. 22 to 26) have been found in the 
vicinity of these mines, and they all bear the name of the Emperor Hadrian 
(117-138 a.p.) (see map, Plate LVI.). 

In Derbyshire, ancient open cuttings where the veins of galena have appeared 
at the surface of the ground, and waste heaps containing fragments of ore, are 
very numerous throughout the whole of the hill district of the north of the county. 
Accumulations of slag, too, are by no means uncommon, and from these and the 
residues from the washing of the ore modern smelters had, for a long time until 
quite recently, been obtaining considerable quantities of lead. A large proportion 
of these are Roman, yet the actual sites of the mines in the district have yielded 
fewer Roman remains than in other localities, owing to the very extensive 
operations of later miners having obliterated many of the ancient workings 
and covered up the old heaps with newer refuse. Or, it may be, that the very 
scanty finds of pottery, coins, ornaments, and the like, indicate that the actual 
working of the mines was carried on by the Britons, and this would certainly be 
the case in the remoter districts of the Peak. 

Eight Roman pigs of lead Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10 and 11, in Table III., have 
been found in this mining centre, and four others, Nos. 6 to 9, can with certainty 
be referred to it (map, Plate LVI.). The earliest bears the name of the Emperor 
Hadrian (117-138 a.p.). 

In Flintshire the chief Roman mines were situated on the veins of ore in the 
neighbourhood of Holywell; but scoriw#, probably Roman, are also found in 
Denbighshire, yet not to a notable extent. Enormous quantities of lead have been 
produced in the Holywell district. It does not seem, however, to have been of 
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such importance in Roman times as those already mentioned. Twenty-five 
Roman pigs of lead from these mines have been discovered, of which twenty-three, 
Nos. 28 to 49, and 51, Table III., were found in Chester and near Runcorn, and 
the remainder, Nos. 50 and 27, in Staffordshire and Hampshire respectively. 
(Map, Plate LVI.). Remote as these latter places are from Flintshire the pigs 
can undoubtedly be traced, as we shall see later, to the mining district of this 
county. The earliest of these pigs bears the name of the Emperor Nero (59 4.p.). 

Having passed in brief review the sources whence the Greeks and Romans 
obtained their lead, we will now proceed to consider the processes by which they 
extracted the metal from the ore, and the appliances which they employed in the 


operations. 


THE METALLURGY OF LEAD IN GREEK AND ROMAN TIMES. 


The most important and trustworthy evidence regarding the methods and 
appliances of any industry carried on by ancient Western peoples in far bygone 
days is that derived from the remains which from time to time are discovered 
more or less deeply buried in the ground. Too often, however, these remains are 
extremely fragmentary and difficult or even impossible of interpretation. For 
their successful investigation it is, therefore, profitable, in fact necessary, to make 
a comparative study of the methods and appliances of the same industry which 
have remained in their primitive stages in countries long isolated from Western 
influence and remote from the disturbing effects of successive streams of migra- 
tions. In Japan these conditions are found in a pre-eminent degree, the result 
being that operations of the simplest kind for the extraction of metals from their 
ores, and carried on with appliances of the most primitive character, are still to be 
found in use in many parts of the country. These operations and appliances have 
many points of resemblance to, and some appear to be even identical with, those 
of classical times. It will, therefore, be of advantage to us to consider them here. 

The most primitive furnace for the extraction of lead from its ores, and one 
which is closely analogous to the ancient Greek and Roman furnaces, is the 
Japanese fuki doko, or “ smelting hearth,’’ now in actual use, but being rapidly 
superseded by furnaces of modern types. 

During my residence in Japan I made a careful and systematic study of this 
furnace, and also gained considerable experience in the methods of working it. 

With this aid I hope to be able to explain the remains of those ancient 
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furnaces which have been unearthed in Europe, to correct some erroneous views 
regarding them, and to make clear to you the processes by which the Greek and 
Roman lead smelters extracted the metal from its ores by their means. Before 
dealing with the smelting process itself it will be necessary to glance briefly at the 
preliminary treatment which the ore receives in order to render it suitable for 
smelting. The primitive methods of mining ores and of grinding them which 
were practised in early times in Europe and which are well illustrated in Japan, I 
have already dealt with in a former communication to our Society.’ I will now, 
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Fig. 4. Washing lead ore. Japan. 
hence, only describe that part of the preliminary preparation which follows the 
grinding. 

It is termed “dressing,” and its object is to remove, as far as possible, 
minerals which do not contain lead and the stony parts of the vein with which 
the ore is always more or less intermixed, and which interfere with the successful 
operations of the smelting process. With that end in view, in Japan, the coarsely 
ground ore (galena) is washed in sieves of close basket work in a stream or in 
tanks of water (fig. 4). The sieves are jerked and rotated in the water in 

* “The Early Metallurgy of Copper, Tin, and Iron in Europe,” Archaeologia, lvi. 267 et seq. 
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such a manner that the lead ore, by reason of its high specific gravity, falls to 
the bottom of the sieve, and the lighter minerals and rocks form an upper 
stratum over it. This upper layer is then scraped off, from time to time, until 


only pure galena suitable for smelting remains. From the nature of the débris 
and the remains of washing tanks found at the old Greek mines at Laurion, 
at the Roman mines in the south-east of Spain, and on the Mendips in our 
Gibrum A. anfe B Vas ©. cribri filis ferreis conte. 
D. Gradua E. Barilla F. G. Malier verfat 
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Fig. 5, Washing lead ore in Europe in the sixteenth century. 


own country, it is clearly evident that the chief method of dressing practised 
by the Greeks and Romans was precisely of this character, although less skilfully 
performed than in Japan. In this connection I may mention that Strabo* speaks 
of sieves as being used in dressing ore in Spain. 

Strabo, Geographica, iii. 2.10, “ Ti» apyupiriv kai Kooxivos és 
dé ras broardces, Kai radey dinBovpévas aroxyeopévwy vdarwy ry 
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Fig 5, taken from Agricola’s De Re Metallica," illustrates the method as 
conducted in Europe in the sixteenth century, at which time it was still in 
general use. 

After the galena has been thus freed from impurities it is subjected to a 
very rude roasting process, which has for its object the expulsion, by burning, 
of a considerable part of the sulphur of the ore. This is carried out by piling 
the ore in alternate layers with brushwood in smal! heaps, igniting the brushwood, 
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Fig. 6. Japanese smelting f: 


and allowing the whole to burn for some days. Sometimes the heaps are made 


in small rectangular kilns, having walls of rough stones, without mortar. 

The next operation is that of smelting. The furnace employed in Japan for 
that purpose is shown in fig. 6. It is practically identical with that used for 
smelting copper ores, but is sometimes of slightly greater diameter, and has never 


* Agricola, op. cit. (1657 Edition), 228. 
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more than one bellows. It consists of a simple roughly hemispherical hole in 
the ground of the smelting-room, lined with a refractory mixture of clay and 
charcoal, over the edge of which, and projecting slightly into the cavity, is fixed 
a tube or twyer of clay, by which a blast of air is conveyed from the bellows 
into the furnace. It is enclosed on three sides by a wide hood as shown, the 
front side being open. The hood is prolonged upwards in the form of a rude 
chimney to carry off the fumes, and is wholly constructed of wattle work 
plastered with clay. The chimneys of the Roman furnaces in Spain mentioned 
by Strabo* I have already pointed out in a previous paper” were undoubtedly of 
this character. 

The ores which are smelted in this furnace are either galena alone, which 
in Japan is always argentiferous, or galena mixed with silver ores proper, the 
silver in the latter case being obtained in the lead which is produced. 

That this was precisely the practice followed by the Greeks at Laurion, 
and by the Romans in Spain, is conclusively proved by the characters of the 
mining and metallurgical débris found in these localities. The statement of 
Pliny, given in the footnote,° may be mentioned also as an additional evidence 
of this custom. 

The process of smelting in Japan is conducted as follows. The cavity of 
the furnace is first filled with charcoal, and as soon as this is thoroughly ignited, 
a layer of roasted ore is spread over it; a layer of charcoal is then put on the 
ore, and alternate layers of ore and charcoal are added until the whole forms 
a conical pile over the furnace. A blast from a bellows placed behind the hood 
is then started and continued until the ore has been fused and reduced, and the 
entire heap has sunk into the furnace. Additional ore and fuel are then added, 
if necessary, and the operation is continued until the furnace cavity is nearly 
full of molten material, consisting of slag and metallic lead. The unconsumed 
fuel and slag are then raked off with a wooden rake, and the lead is laded 
out by means of an iron ladle either into clay or metal moulds, or, if it is 
intended to extract the silver from it, into a hole in the ground at the side of 
the furnace. 

The process in operation as conducted in Japan is illustrated in fig. 7. A 
workman with a shovel-like tool is arranging the heap of mixed ore and charcoal 


* Strabo, iii. 2. 8. 
> Archaeologia, lvii. 119. 
* Speaking of silver, Pliny writes: “‘ Excoqui non potest, nisi cum plumbo nigro aut cum vena 


plumbi. Galenam vocant, que juxta argenti venas plerumque reperitur.” Nat. Hist. xxxiii. 31. 
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over the furnace cavity. Another holds a rude skimmer, consisting of a small log 
of wood fixed at the end of a long handled iron hook, with which he will remove 
the slag and unconsumed fuel when the smelting is completed. The clay mould 
is shown in the front of the figure and the bellows behind the furnace. 

The process is a very wasteful one. A considerable amount of lead is 
volatilized, and escapes into the air in the form of dense white fumes. A large 
quantity too passes into the slags and is also lost. So wasteful, in fact, is 
this primitive method of smelting that at several mines which I visited where 
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Fig. 7. Smelting Jead ores. Japan. 


the ores were rather impure, but by no means poor in lead, no lead but only 
silver was obtained for sale. In fact, at one mine in the province of Hida, 
lead had even to be purchased for the silver refining operations. 

All these mines although true lead mines were not regarded as such, but as 
silver mines, and were called gin-san (gin, silver; san, mine). In Peru‘ also, as late 
as 1867, although the smelting was performed in a different kind of furnace and 


the ores were rich in lead, the whole of this metal was similarly lost, and silver 


* Percy, The Metallurgy of Lead, 271-273. 
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only was prodiced. From the same cause there can be no doubt that enormous 
amounts of lead were lost at the Greek mines, and that, even at Laurion, only 
comparatively small quantities of the metal were obtained. The same was also 
true of the greater number of Roman mines, with the exception of those of Britain 
and one or two in Spain. This view too is borne out by the fact that a large 
proportion of these ancient mines, although situated on veins of rich lead ore, 


Figs. 8 and 9. Ancient Pottery Kilns. Greece. 


were designated by names* which indicate that their sole, or at all events their 
chief, product was silver and not lead. 


The materials from which our knowledge is drawn of the methods by which 


* The mines of Argyria, l’Argentiére, Gumush Dagh, ete. 
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lead ores, or lead ores mixed with silver ores, were treated by the Greeks and 
Romans in order to obtain either lead alone or lead rich in silver are of a very 
fragmentary character. They consist chiefly of miners’ waste heaps, accumula- 
tions of slags, and, in a few rare cases, of ruins of furnaces. The remains of the 
last are all extremely imperfect, so much so, that it is not possible to ascertain 
accurately their forms or dimensions; but when they are considered in connection 
with the metallurgical residua, and with the light thrown on them by the primitive 
furnaces and processes surviving in Japan, it will not, I think, be an impossible 
task to reconstruct, with a fair degree of accuracy, the old Greek and Roman 
lead-smelting furnaces, as well as to deduce the manner in which the smelting 
operations were conducted in them. 

The earliest pictorial representation of furnaces in Europe are those found on 
some of the clay tablets which were discovered in 1879 in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth. Several of these tablets are illustrated and described by Rayet in the 
Gazette Archéologique,* from which the figures 8 and 9 are taken. 

The furnaces depicted are, however, not furnaces which have been used for 
metallurgical purposes, yet a brief notice of them is necessary here in order to 
correct the error into which Furtwingler and others have fallen in citing them as 
examples of ancient shaft-furnaces for smelting ores. In this connection I would 
point out that they present none of the essential characters of any smelting 
furnace, and are both in form and construction altogether unsuitable for the 
uit doubt, simply pottery kilns, 


reduction of any metal. They are, In fact, wit 
and resemble very closely, indeed, are almost facsimiles of, one of the kinds of 
pottery kiln which is now in use in Japan. The projecting part in the front is 
the stokehole, into which billets of wood were fed as fuel. The aperture in the 
side, which is closed with a removable tile, served for introducing the vessels to be 
burned, also for adjusting the position of any that might be accidentally displaced 
during the operation. The opening at the top, through which flames are escaping, 
was either left open or was more or less completely closed with one or more tiles 
to regulate the heat of the kiln. 

The earliest remains of smelting furnaces which have yet been found are 
those which were discovered and examined by M. Cordella, Director General 
of the mines at Laurion, when clearing the ground for the modern works.” 

These remains are of special importance, as they are of undoubted antiquity. 


In other regions where the metallurgical work has been more or less continuous 


® (Jazette Archéologique, 1880. 101 ef seq. 


> Cordella, Le Laurion (Marseille, 1869), 98 
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up to medieval times and later, there are often great difficulties in deciding as 
to the period to which any given remains should be assigned; but at Laurion 
these do not occur, as the mines were 
abandoned in the first century of our 


era, and there is no evidence to show 


that any work was afterwards done 
there until the year 1864. 


—YZ The ruins were unfortunately only 
fragmentary, yet sufficient remained to 


show that the furnaces were low hearths, 


Section. 
rising but little above the surface of 
2 
en nen the ground, circular in form, about 


one metre (5°28 feet) in diameter, and 
constructed of roughly cut blocks of 
trachyte or schist, or sometimes of 
bricks. 

The cavity or working hearth of 
the furnace must have been formed 
within this wall by means of the usual 
lining of refractory clay and charcoal. 
Its dimensions, therefore, when ready 
for work, would not exceed about 2 feet 
1 inches in diameter and 1 foot 6 inches 
in depth. The furnace could not be 
worked without the aid of an artificial 
blast of air, and, indeed, a clay twyer 
or blast pipe was discovered on the site. 

No apertures for the blast pipe or 
for tapping out the lead from the hearth 


S< 


any 
Af 


are mentioned by Cordella. If they had 


been there they could not possibly have 
escaped observation. 


Fig. 10. Greek lead-smelting furnace. Reconstructed. With these data, fragmentary as 


a. Working hearth. ». Refractory lining. c. Rude wall of 
roughly dressed stones. d. Blast pipe. 


as a reconstruction of the old Greek furnace, representing fairly 
correctly its essential features when ready for the operation of smelting. 
It is difficult to say from Cordella’s description whether it was or was not 


they are, as a basis, I would submit to 


you fig. 10 
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more deeply embedded in the ground than is shown in the figure. It is almost 
certain that it was. 

During the operation of smelting about one-third of the working hearth 
immediately opposite the blast pipe would be covered with a thick semicircular 
lid of clay, unless more than one bellows was used. 

The furnace is hence in all essential characters practically identical with 
the Japanese furnace described above, differing from it only in its slightly 
larger size, its encircling wall of stones, and in requiring more powerful bellows. 
And I am strongly convinced that it was worked in the same way, @.e. with the 
blast pipe resting on the upper edge of its cavity, and certainly not entering 
at its base, as has been supposed by some writers. 

From the composition of the slags produced at Laurion, of which two 
analyses are given below * the nature of the ore and of its metallurgical treatment 
van be easily deduced. 

The ore was evidently impure and contained both iron pyrites and zine 
blende, even after the dressing operations. It hence required a high temperature 
for its reduction, and, although less lead is found in the slags than in the Roman 
slags in Spain and Britain, the loss of metal was not less, but probably very much 
greater, than in the Roman smelting works in those countries, as enormous 
amounts must have been volatilized. In consequence of this, the production 
of lead at Laurion may, as I have already pointed out, never have been very 
large. 

In support of this view may be adduced the fact that the mines were specially 
noted during the time of their greatest activity for their contributions of silver to 
the Athenian treasury. From the above facts and the preceding comparative 
study of the method of smelting lead ores in Japan in a simple furnace, differing 


* Composition of slags from Laurion : 


A B 

Silica 3050 33°80 

Lead oxide . ; 12°00 Lead 10°70 

Iron 23°43 11-90 

Zine 8°00 5°40 

Lime 15°21 13°80 

Alumina . ; trace 3°90 

Magnesia . ; . 5°00 Silver 19 ounces in each ton of slag. 
Phosphoric acid. 2°40 


a. Cordella, Le Laurion, 101. 
p. The Mining and Metallurgical Production of Laurium (Athens, 1893), 16. 
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but little from the ancient furnace of Laurion, it is obvious, that the old Greek 
procedure must have been in its essential features practically the same as the 
Japanese. 

The ore, impure galena, was first subjected to the operation of dressing by 
means of water, as already described, by which much of the impurities and 
stony matter were washed away; an operation which the numerous remains of 
reservoirs and washing tanks show was conducted at Laurion on a scale of very 
great magnitude. 

The ore was then subjected to some simple kind of roasting, but of the 
manner in which this was performed we have no evidence, neither could we hope 
for any, as no actual remains of it could be long preserved if it were similar 
to Japanese methods. 

The roasted ore must have then been placed in the furnace in alternate layers 
with charcoal and fused with the aid of an artificial blast of air. The reduced 
lead was not tapped out from the bottom of the furnace but removed with ladles. 
With a furnace of the structure of that discovered no other mode of smelting was 
possible. 

For remains of the early metallurgy of lead as practised by the Romans it 
is natural to look first to Spain, where classical records and vast heaps of débris 
alike testify to the extraordinary magnitude of their smelting operations. Yet, 
vast as these operations were in the various districts in which argentiferous lead 
ores occurred, and enormous as are the accumulations of slags and other residues 
of their metallurgical activity, strange to say, no remains of any Roman lead 
smelting furnaces have been discovered in the country excepting those near 
Almeria, mentioned above. 

It is true that about the year 1620 Carranza, who then visited the mining 
districts of Rio Tinto (Seville), reports, according to De Launay,* that he saw 
the ruins of several ancient furnaces resembling Catalan forges, each having 
a capacity from 400 to 500 quintals (about 18-20 tons) of ore. It is, however, 
almost needless to point out that such gigantic furnaces could not possibly have 
been used for smelting either lead or any other ores under the metallurgical 
conditions existing in Roman times. 

In fact, even at the present day, with all our advanced appliances for large 
volume and high pressure of blast, it would be extremely difficult to use them for 
that purpose. Yet these furnaces have been cited as examples of Roman furnaces 


" Annales des Mines, xvi. (1889), 434. 
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for smelting lead ores by authors of some eminence, who, being imperfectly 
acquainted with metallurgy, had failed to see their unfitness for such a purpose, 

They were, in fact, not smelting furnaces at all, but may have been kilns for 
the preliminary preparation of the ore for smelting by roasting it with brushwood. 
There is, too, no satisfactory record of the discovery of any Roman lead smelting 
furnace in France. And in this connection I| desire to call attention to the 
statements of several continental archzologists respecting another so-called lead 
smelting furnace which are likely to mislead investigators of early metallurgy. 
This furnace was discovered in the ruins of the works near the Roman mine at 
Arles-sur-Tech (Dep. Pyrénées Orientales),* and is illustrated in fig. 11. 

According to the description of Floren- 
court it was of the shape of a gigantic crucible, / 
and measured about 10 fuss (9 feet 7 inches) j 
in height, and 74 fuss (7 feet 2 inches) in // 
diameter at its mouth. Its walls, which con- 
sisted of a refractory mixture of clay and /, 
ground crucibles, were 5 zoll (5 e. inches) - ae 
thick. It was entirely sunk in the ground. . 

If the cubic capacity of this so-called —— 
smelting furnace is calculated from the above Fig. 11. Ancient furnace at Arles-sur-Tevh, 
measurements it will be found to even exceed me 
that of the Rio into kiln which we have just discussed. It is, hence, for the 
reasons there given, clearly impossible that it could have been used as a lead- 
smelting furnace. Its function, like that of the Rio Tinto kiln, was undoubtedly 
merely the roasting of the ores preparatory to smelting them, and the small 
shallow basin-like receptacle on the right of the figure was for the collection of 
the small quantities of lead which are sometimes obtained in roasting lead ores 
when the temperature of the kiln is accidentally raised to too great a height. 
Florencourt, in fact, states that the furnaces in use in the Pyrenees for roasting 
iron ores in his day were not very different from it. Neither of these so-called 
smelting furnaces, therefore, throws any light on the operation of smelting as 
practised by the Romans. They are, nevertheless, of considerable importance, as 
they illustrate an important stage in the treatment of the ores, viz. that of roast- 
ing, of which we have no remains at Laurion. 

As in Spain and France, so in Britain, no structure, even fragmentary, 


4 Florencourt, (ber die Bergwerke der Alten (Gottingen, 1785), 30 and plate 2 
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representing a lead-smelting furnace, which can be referred to Roman times, has 
yet been found. If such discovery has been made, I can find no record of it. 

A furnace, illustrated without dimensions or scale in Artis’s Durobrive, the 
remains of which are said to have been discovered near Wansford (Northampton- 
shire), has been accepted and cited by Beck and Bliimner as an example of a 
Roman lead-smelting furnace. Against this attribution, as well as against the 
errors in the illustration and in the description given by Artis, it is my duty to 
strongly protest. My grounds are as follows: In fig. 12, which is copied from 
the book referred to,* will be seen in front of the furnace a most regular 
arrangement of moulds for receiving metal. 

Now, it is almost impossible for 
such cavities to have been preserved as 
shown, as they were always merely 
temporarily constructed of clay or sand. 
Moreover, the form and structure of 
Roman pigs of lead indicate that they 
were not cast in sucha manner. Further, 
lead ores do not occur in the neighbour- 
hood, neither are they found at any 
place nearer than the mining district 
near Matlock, which is almost 70 miles 


Fig. 12. Furnece anid to have boom found near Wonsterd, distant ; and it is extremely improbable 
i acai that they would be brought from thence. 

Again as to errors of description. Artis calls the furnace a Roman furnace 
for smelting iron, and makes the astounding error of describing the moulds as 
moulds for receiving the cast iron, a form of the metal not known in Europe until 
medieval times. Iron slag is said to have been found near the furnace. This 
may have been merely clinker, and in any case it could not have flowed out of the 
furnace in the manner depicted in the figure. Besides, the furnace is quite unfit 
for the extraction of iron from its ores, and it is impossible for it to have been 
used for that purpose. This was at once recognised by Beck, but on the assump- 
tion that the furnace had been actually found as represented in the illustration, he 
suggested that it had been used for lead smelting. This statement was subse- 
quently copied by Bliimner,” with the addition of a figure of the Wansford furnace 
evidently based on Artis’s drawing, but even further “ restored.” 


* Artis, op. cit. plate XXV. fig. 2. 


> Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie, iv. 152, and fig. 6. 
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[ have searched carefully for the data on which Artis’s figure is based, and 
can find no record of any discovery of remains which can relate to it, excepting 
the following brief account in a Comment upon part of the Fifth Journey of Antoninus 
through Britain, by Rey. Kennet Gibson (1800), p. 105: “ Near Castor was found 
‘a round hollow place, the sides built up with stone, which from its shape, the 
ashes, the iron slags, and other circumstances, it is very probable was an iron 
furnace in the times of the Romans.’” In view of the absence of any record of 
the discovery of the furnace, except what I have just quoted, the remarkable state 
of its preservation in small details, as shown in the figure, and the contradictory 
nature of the description given of it, I think the conclusion is unavoidable that the 
drawing in Durobrive is chiefly the product of a fertile imagination, and not the 
result of actual observation. What the débris which were found represented it is 
difficult to say with certainty, yet I think it is extremely likely that they were the 


remains of an ordinary Roman stove over which a pan or cauldron was set for 


Roman furnace for boiling purposes. Artis, 


boiling or heating purposes in connection with the neighbouring Roman potteries, 
one of which (figs. 13 and 14) is illustrated on the same plate in Durobrive as 
the furnace just described. 

The absence of remains of any structure which can be regarded as a furnace 
for smelting lead ores on any of the numerous sites where that industry was so 
vigorously prosecuted by the Romans, admits of but one explanation, viz. that the 
furnace cannot have been constructed of bricks or stones, neither can it have had 
anything about it of an enduring nature. This view is supported by the fact that 
kilns for the manufacture of pottery, and furnaces for boiling, are by no means of 
infrequent occurrence, yet the operations in which they were employed must have 
been conducted on a small scale, as compared with those of the larger industry of 
lead smelting. If the lead-mining furnaces had been even of the comparatively 


weak construction of the boiling furnaces some must certainly have been found. 
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Some explorations are said to have shown that the operation of lead smelting 
had taken place in a hole in the ground, but the accounts given of them afford no 
information of the shape or dimensions of the hole. Neither is there any mention 
of an encircling wall of stones or of any superstructure. 

I am, hence, of the opinion that the Roman lead smelting furnaces in Britain 
were low hearths somewhat similar to those of Laurion, but that they still more 
closely resembled the Japanese furnaces, and were merely hemispherical or conical 
holes in the ground, lined with some refractory material and without an outer 
wall of stones as at Laurion. They were worked by means of a blast of air from 
a bellows, which was led into the furnace cavity through a twyer of clay resting 
on its edge. Each was doubtless furnished with a hood-like chimney of wattle 
work, plastered with clay, for carrying away the fumes. 

We have now to consider a question of some importance as regards these 
furnaces, one concerning which the evidence at present available is largely of a 
negative character. The question is, were they furnished with tap holes for 
running off the metal and slag or not? In the furnaces discovered at Laurion no 
tap hole is mentioned, and as they were found by a metallurgist this omission is 
significant. We have seen, too, in the furnaces in Japan, with similar working 
hearths to those of Laurion, that these apertures are not present, and that, there- 
fore, they are not an essential part of a lead-smelting hearth. Further, all furnaces 
which possess tap holes require to be of a more substantial construction than those 
without, owing to the rough usage to which they are subjected in opening these 
apertures from time to time. So substantial, in fact, must they be that they 
would not readily be entirely destroyed by the hand of time. Yet no remains 
of any have been found. I am, therefore, of the opinion that the Roman lead 
smelting furnaces used in Britain did not possess tap holes, but that the lead was 
taken out as in Japan by means of a ladle. 

This view is supported, too, by the structure of many of the pigs. It will be 
seen from Plates LVII. and LVIII. that these consist not of solid blocks of lead, 
but of a series of distinct layers, tolerably uniform in thickness, which can be more 
or less easily separated from one another. Such a structure can only have been 
produced by pouring the lead into the mould in successive portions with a sufficient 
interval of time between each to allow of one solidifying before the next was added. 

As regards the approximate size of the furnace the weights of the Roman 
pigs afford valuable indications. The average weight of the largest pigs is about 
175 pounds, if we now assume, and this is a perfectly legitimate assumption, that 


two pigs were the product of a single smelting operation when the ore was rich 
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and one pig when it was poor in lead, the dimensions of the furnace would be 
approximately 2 feet in diameter and 1 foot 6 inches in depth. It would thus be 
slightly smaller than the Greek furnace. This difference can, however, be explained 
by the fact that the ores at Laurion, as shown by the composition of the slags, ete. 
were less rich and more contaminated with impurities than those of Britain. Hence 
a smaller furnace sufficed for the British ores. 

The process of smelting, too, was, I believe, conducted in essentially the same 
manner as in Japan, described above; in fact, no other mode of procedure was 
possible. 

The slags often contained a large percentage of lead. In those of the 
Mendips, as we have already seen, as much as 26 per cent. of the metal had been 
found. 

The lead produced, when obtained from ores poor in silver, was evidently 
cast at once in moulds of clay or loam into the blocks familiar to us as Roman 
pigs of lead. These moulds were impressed on their bases, and sometimes also on 
their sides, by means of stamps of wood or metal, with the inscriptions which the 
pigs had to bear. 

The chief inscriptions, which are always on the bottom of the pig, are in 
relief. Those on the sides are, with two exceptions (Table III. Nos. 27 and 50, 
and Plate LVIII. Nos. 27 and 50), in intaglio and have been stamped on the metal 
after removal from the moulds. 

When argentiferous ores were smelted, and the lead hencé contained silver in 
sufficient quantities for its economical extraction, it would not be cast in the 
above manner, but, as in Japan, would be poured into holes in the ground near 
the furnace, and would then be obtained in lenticular lumps or ingots of suitable 
size and shape for treatment in the silver department of the works for the separa- 
tion of the silver by the cupellation process. 

In the cupellation process the silver was extracted by oxidising the lead in a 
special furnace and removing it as litharge, when the silver was left unacted on 
as more or less pure metal. The litharge was subsequently smelted in the same 
way as the ores and the lead obtained from it cast into pigs in the inseribed 
moulds. The pigs thus produced, however, it should be noted, bore as part of their 
inseription the letters EX ARG or EX ARGENT, which may be read ex argentaris, 
denoting that they were produced at the silver works of the mines, and conse- 
quently that the original metal from which they were derived had been treated for 
the separation of its silver. 

More than fifty Roman pigs of lead have been found in Britain either in the 
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neighbourhood of the ancient mines where they were produced or near the roads 
leading from them to Roman stations. This large number, every one of which 
may be regarded as having been accidentally lost, taken together with the vast 
extent of the Roman mining excavations and accumulations of slags and other 
débris, indicates in a very forcible manner that the production of lead in Britain 
during the Roman occupation must have been exceedingly great. 

In this connection it should also be noted that the ores in Britain, as I have 
previously stated, were generally rich in lead and poor in silver. They were not 
contaminated with impurities, and hence easily smelted. They were, too, as the 
old excavations show, largely obtained without deep subterranean mining. From 
these facts the conclusion is irresistible that the ores were worked by the 
tomans chiefly for the lead they contained and only to a minor extent for 
silver. This is contrary to what happened in France and Spain, where the ores 
were impure and could only be got by laborious excavations. In such cases 
it was often only profitable to smelt them when they contained considerable 
amounts of silver or when true silver ores were available for smelting with them. 
The silver was then the chief metal sought for, the lead being of secondary 
importance. 

In the British Museum there are eleven Roman pigs of lead, a splendid 
collection, representing all the ancient mining districts of Britain. Through the 
courtesy of our Secretary, Mr. Charles H. Read, Keeper of British and Medieval 
Antiquities, I have been permitted to analyse them and to have them drawn 
specially for this paper. 

The drawings, showing the shape and size of each pig, and its cast and 
stamped inscription, are given in Plates LVII. and LVIII. 

In Plate LVIII. I have also inserted a drawing of a Roman pig from Spain 
for comparison with those produced in Britain. It is one of fifty which were 
discovered in the débris of an ancient smelting works near Orihuela," in Valencia, 
and it is now in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. Its inscription 
indicates that it was produced by a private smelter who doubtless leased his mine 
from the Government. In both shape and size it differs from any of the pigs 
found in Britain, and its weight is only 51 pounds. It bears a close resemblance, 
however, to the pig dug up at Little Bale, already described. 

The analyses are given in Table III. In this table I have also incorporated, 


* Robert Hunt, Descriptive Guide to the Museum of Practical Geology (London, 1857), 172. 
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in addition to the specimens in the British Museum, all the other inscribed Roman 
pigs found in Britain, of which there is any satisfactory record, and have arranged 
all in groups according to the mining districts to which they can be traced. In 
this arrangement I have been guided by the evidence derived from: (A) the sites 
on which they were found; (8) their composition ; and (c) their inscriptions. 

As regards their attribution to the respective sources assigned to them in the 
table, a few words of explanation may be necessary. It will hardly, I think, be 
disputed that the pigs actually found at or in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
mining centre were produced at one of the mines of that centre. Thus Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 10, and 11 in Table III. and map, Plate LVI. may undoubtedly be 
regarded as having been produced at one of the mines in Derbyshire. Nos. 6 to 9, 
however, were found at Pulborough in Sussex (map, Plate LVL.), far distant from 
Derbyshire, but yet on one of the roads leading to Clausentum or a neighbouring 
port. They bear precisely the same inscription as No. 10 (found at Matlock) 
including the letters LVT, which either in that form or as LVTVD or LVTVDARES“" 
are found on all the pigs (excepting No. 11) actually discovered on or near the 
sites of the mines of that district. In composition too, the one which was analysed 
agrees Closely with the other pigs from these mines. These pigs, therefore, without 
doubt came from thence, and were lost at Pulborough whilst in transit to one of 
southern ports for export. 

In Yorkshire, Shropshire, and Somersetshire, all the pigs of lead were found 
in, or in the neigbourhood of, the mining districts (map, Plate LVI.), so that in 
these cases there can be no doubt about their places of origin. As regards 
Flintshire, two of the sites on which Roman lead (Table II]. Nos. 50 and 27), 
which I have ascribed to that mining centre was discovered are remote from it, 
one being in Staffordshire and the other in Hampshire (map, Plate LVI.). The 


* Respecting the inscription METALLI LVYTVDARES on No. 3, Table III. our Fellow, 
Mr. Haverfield, expands it to METALLI LVTVDARE(N)S(IS), and reads it “of the mine of 


Lutudarum.” He says also “ Lutadares | take to be, there, short for Lutudarensis ; the N being 
omitted in common fashion and the last syllable dropped with usual Roman arbitrariness in 
abbreviation.” ! The inscription LVT and its other forms is thus satisfactorily explained. It is hence 


hardly necessary to say that there were no grounds whatever for reading it /utwm, and translating it 
“washed” as has been frequently done. There is no such thing as “ washed” lead. The term 
might be applied to the ore, but as all lead ores are everywhere and always “ washed,” the inscrip- 


tion if it had had that signification would not have been found only on the Derbyshire lead. 
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Taste I1].—Pics or Leap wits 


Inscription. 


IMP. CAES. HADRIANI, AVG, MET. LY1 


L. ARVCONI, VERECVND. METAL, LVTVD. 
PRVBRI. ABASCANT. METALLI., LVTVDARES. 


C. IVL. PROTI. BRIT, LVT. ARG. 

C. IVL PROTI. BRIT, LYT. EX. ARG. 

(TI) CL. TR. LVT. BR. EX. AKG. 

if. CL. TR. LVT, BR. EX, ARG. 

IMP [ BRIG.) 

IMP. CAES, DOMITIANO. AVG. COS, VII. (on side of one 

BRITANNIC AVG. F. I. (on side V. ETP.) 

IMP. CAES. A( )NUNI, AVG, PIIP. P. 

TI. CLAVDIVS CAESAR. AVG, P. M. TRIB, P. VIII. IMP. 
XVI. DE. BRITAN.® 

IMP. VESP. AVG. (on side BRIT. EX ARG. VE or VI.) 

IMP. VESPASIANI, AVG 

IMP, DVOR. AVG. ANTONINI ET VERI ARMENIACORVM. 

IMP. HADRIANI. AVG. 

IMP, HADRIANI. AVG. 

IMP. HADRIANI. AVG. (on side VVINP  ) [LEG. XX.) 

IMP. HADRIANI. AVG. (said to have been also stamped 

IMP. HADKIANI. AVG, 

IMP. HADRIANI, AVG. 


NERONIS AVG EX KIAN IIIT COS BRIT. (on one side 
kIVLemMcos. cast on. The k is imperfect. On the 
other EXARGEN ; CNPASC]; 4 4 4 4 Stamped. 

IMP. VESP. V. T. IMP. IIL. Cos. (on side DE CEANGI.) 

IMP. VESP. AVG. V. IMP. (on side DE CEANGI.) 

(IMP. DOMIT. AVG. GER, DECEANG. 

‘IMP, VESP, VII. T. IMP. V. COS, 

IMP, VESP. VII. T. IMP. V. COs. (on side DECEA G) 


CAESARI VADON. 


117-138 


81 
c. 49 
139-161 
49 


c. 70 
c. 70 
164-169 
117-138 
117-138 
117-138 
117-138 
117-138 
117-138 


59 


Wirksworth, Derbyshire 
Matlock Moor, Derbyshire 


Near Matlock, Derbyshire 


Hexgrave Park, Notts. 
Near Brough, Yorkshire 
Pulborough, Sussex 
Matlock, Derbyshire 
Castleton, Derbyshire 
Heyshaw Moor, Yorkshire 
Blagdon, Somerset 
Bristol, Somerset 

Wokey Hole, Somerset 


Charterhouse, Somerset 
Charterhouse, Somerset 
Bruton, Somerset 

Bath, Somerset 

Snailbeach Farm, Shropshire 
Shelve, Shropshire 

Aston Farm, Shropshire 
Snead, Shropshire 
Minsterley, Shropshire 
Stockbridge, Hants. 


Nr. Chester (Great Boughton) 
Chester, Roodee 
Runcorn 


Hint’s Common, Staffordshire 


Chester, Common Hall Street 


* Dr. Thurnam, Crania Britannica, 100, says of No. 17, “often described as a pig, but really an oblong 


Jesides the pigs enumerated in the Table, three have been found in Saham Wood, Norfolk, one in Dum- 


An interesting relic, however, of Roman lead-smelting is a small piece of lead measuring only 7 inches by 34 


Note.—The pigs to which analyses are appended are in the British Museum. 
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Analyses. 


Copper. | Antimony. Arsenic. Gold. 


Per Cent.| Per Cent. 


0-020 


0°012 
0-008 


| 0017 


| Trace 
| Trace 
0°014 | 


0°043 0°021 
| 0019 


0°038 0°004 


0°034 


0°035 


Per Cent.) Per Cent 


Nil Trace 
Nil | Trace 


| 


Nil | Trace 
Nil | Trace 


Nil | Trace 


Nil Trace 
0°014 Trace 


Nil Trace 


Nil Trace 


Nil Trace 


Nil Trace 


plate, ‘ oblonga plumbi tabula.’ ” 
bartonshire, and one in Perthshire, but there is no satisfactory evidence to show that any of these were Roman. 


Tin. | References. 
Per Cent. dwts, | 
Nil L 19°5 | Corpus Inseript. vii. 1208 
Nil 56 1214 
Nil 1 10 phir Soc. Antigq. 2nd 8. xv. 187 
| Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv, 267 
Nil 2 13°2 Corpus Inscript. vii. 1216 
| Arch. Jour. xlvii. 257 
Nil 22 Corpus Inseript. vii. 1215 b 
os l2l5a 
» 
Nil 2 32 9” 1207 
Nil 66 1202 
Nil 20 1210 
1201 
Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxxiii. 106, 251 
” ” ” 
Corpus Insecript. vii. 1211 
= 1209 d 
Nil 2 60 1209 ¢ 
1209 a 
1209 b 
1209 e 
= 1209 f 
Nil 0 126 1202 
1204 
1206 
Nil 0144 " 1205 
én 1212 


inches, and bearing the letters pr Ex arc, which was found in the Humber. See Corp. Inscript. vii. No. 1217. 
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pig No. 50, from the former site, bears the letters DECEA G cast on its side. 
Now it will be seen from Table III., that the pigs found in Chester, with one 
exception, and several of those found at Runcorn, localities in moderately close 
proximity to Flintshire, also have on their sides the same, or the more complete 
inscription DECEANGI. Further, it is generally admitted that part of Flintshire 
was occupied by a small tribe of that name. I have therefore assigned to the 
mines of that region all the pigs so inscribed, as well as those found with or 
near them. The pig No. 50 must hence have been produced at these mines. 
The pig No. 27, found in Hampshire, is without the above distinguishing 
inscription. It has, however, as will be seen from the analyses in the Table, 
precisely the same chemical composition as No. 50, and besides is of almost 
exactly the same weight. I have, on these grounds, assigned it to the same 
mining district. 

It may be remarked further, as regards the pigs Nos. 50 and 27, that they 
are also identical in chemical composition with No. 22 (Table III. and map, 
Plate LVI.), found at the Snailbeach Mine, Shropshire, so that, from the analysis 
alone, they might be referred to the Shropshire rather than to the Flintshire 
mines. This raises a point of some interest in connection with the Deceangi, 
i.e. the possibility of both these mining districts having been worked by that 
tribe at least from the time of Nero up to Domitian. An analysis of the pigs 
found at Chester would afford valuable help in clearing up this point. 

Considerable interest attaches to the analyses of the pigs given in Table IIL., 
as the composition of Roman lead had not hitherto been investigated. 

One of the important points which they have brought out is the small 
proportions of silver which are at present in the lead, with the exception of that 
found at Blagdon (Table III. No. 14). Another is the very small difference in 
the amounts of silver contained in the pigs marked EX . ARG or EX . ARGENT. 
and those not so marked. These facts, as well as the comparative scarcity of 
pigs from the silver works, only five having been found, support what I have 
already said respecting the poor argentiferous character of most British lead ores, 
and tend to further confirm the view that the primary object of the Romans in 
mining and smelting these ores was not to obtain silver, but lead. 

The analyses indicate also that the Romans were unable to extract silver 
economically from lead containing only from one to two and a half ounces of the 
precious metal per ton. This will be further discussed in the second part of this 
paper. Another interesting and important point which is worthy of brief con- 


sideration is the purity of Roman lead. If we compare the analyses given in the 
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above table with those representing the commercial kinds of lead produced in our 
own time, Table IV., it will be found that the ancient Roman lead is, as a rule, 
but little inferior in purity to the modern metal, excepting that occasionally it 
contains a somewhat larger proportion of silver; whilst that marked EX ARG. 
(Table IIT. No. 4), which has been derived from the litharge of a silver works in 
Derbyshire, is quite equal to some of the best refined brands. 


Taste [V.—ANALYsES oF Mopern CommerciaL Leap. 


Copper. Antimony, Silver. 
on. dwts, gra. 
|. Pattinson Lead, Hartz Mountains O15 ‘O10 0 13y 3 
2. Parkes’ Lead, Hartz Mountains . 0008 ‘008 0 2 10 
3. Refined Lead, Andreasberg 0048 ‘0032 6 4 @ 
4. Soft Lead, Przibram O83 sl. tr. 
5. Soft Lead, Joachimsthal . 978 ‘096 
6. Lead from Litharge, Altenan (repeatedly Pattin- 
sonized ) ; 026 ‘022 
7. English Refined Lead ( Best Selected ) ; 0236 ‘0058 0 6 13 
8. English Retined Lead (Selected) . ' 0758 ‘0032 013 2 
9. English Refined Lead (Best Selected) . 0318 ‘0059 Ll 12 16 
10. Refined Lead, Altenan (Desilverized ) 0387 ‘0013 | 0 15 1" 


Nearer our own times the metal from this district had still a high reputation 
for purity. Fuller, speaking of it in his day quaintly says “the lead of Derby- 
shire is the best in England (not to say Hurope); it is not churlish, but good 
natured metal, not curdling into knots and knobs, but all equally fusil.” ” 

The chief injurious impurities found in Roman lead are copper and antimony, 
and in no case, excepting in No. 14, Table III., are they present in sufficient 


* 1 and 2, Hofman, The Metallurgy of Lead (New York, 1892), 21. 
3. Percy, The Metallurgy of Lead (London, 1870), 174. 
t to 10. Ibid. 493, 494. 

Daniel and Samuel Lysons, Magna Britannia, V. exciii 
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quantities to influence adversely the malleability or other useful mechanical 
properties of the metal. 

This purity is due partly to the comparative freedom of British ores from 
contaminating minerals, but chiefly to the small low hearths employed for smelting, 
the moderate temperature at which the process was conducted, and the large 
quantity of lead which passed into the slags. It affords, moreover, a strong con- 
firmation of what I have already stated as to the form and general arrangement 
of the smelting furnace, and the nature of the smelting operations. 

As regards the date of the lead-mining operations of the Romans in Britain 
these inscribed pigs afford us valuable evidence. 

The earliest are Nos. 14 and 17 (Table III.), from the mines of Somerset, 
bearing the names of Britannicus (c. 49 a.p) and Tiberius Claudius (c. 49 a.p.) 
respectively, and No. 27 from the mines of either Flintshire or Shropshire with 
the inscription NERONIS (59 A.D). 

From these we learn the important fact, that, at least as early as about the 
middle of the first century of our era lead mining was being carried on by the 
Romans in these mining districts. The exact date when they first commenced 
their operations there cannot, it is needless to say, be decided from these dates, 
for, it must be remembered that the pigs on which they are based were originally 
lost by accident or misadventure, and there may have been others, bearing earlier 
imperial names which were not so lost, or which have not been discovered. 

It is, however, in the highest degree probable, if not absolutely certain, that 
in the districts mentioned the Romans were not the original pioneers in mining, 
but merely the exploiters on a vaster scale of the insignificant grubbings for ore 
of the native Britons. 

The pigs which are the latest in date of those distinguished by an imperial 
inscription are Nos. 15, 16, and 20, Table IIL., all of which are from the Somerset 
mines. The first two bear the name Antoninus Pius (139-161 A.p.), and the last 
is inscribed with the name of the same emperor, together with that of Verus 
(163-169 a.p.). 

No imperial name later than Hadrian (117-138 4.p.) is found on any lead 
from Derbyshire, or than Domitian (81-96 4.p.) from Flintshire. 

On a careful review of these facts it seems clearly evident that during the 
second half of the second century, or probably somewhat later, some change was 


initiated in the procedure of the Romans as regards the working of the mines and 
smelting works. As is well known, there were three distinct modes in which the 
mining operations of the Romans were carried out, viz.: (A) the mines were 
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worked by the state itself; (s) they were let to private persons, companies, or 
towns; (c) they were farmed by the publicani, the farmers of the public revenue. 
In Gallia Transpadana the gold mines at Vercellw were farmed.* In Spain two 
at least of the chief silver lead mines were either farmed or let, according to 
Pliny,” and one, that in Valentia, must be placed in the same category. The 
same was true of the copper mines of North Wales and Anglesea. 

[ think it is hence clear that the lead mines in Britain were first opened up 
by the state, and were worked under the direct control of state officials up to the 
time mentioned above. After that concessions for working them were granted to 
private persons on the condition of a rent or some equivalent being paid. Nine 
pigs, Nos. 2 to 10, Table III., are without imperial inscriptions, and similar blocks, 
uninscribed, as well as others of different shape and size, have also been found. 
These, I think, may be taken to represent the latter period, when the mines were 
no longer under immediate state direction. 

Doubtless the expected presence of large quantities of silver in the lead ores, 
as was the case in Spain, was the chief inducement to the exploitation of the 
mines by the state itself in the first days of the occupation of Britain. The 
unsettled state of the country during that time, especially in the wild districts in 
which the ore occured, may also have been not without influence in that direction. 
Whilst in later times, the poverty of the mines in silver, especially when the veins 
were followed to considerable depths after the surface ores had been worked, and 
the pacification or subjugation of the Britons, were probably the chief causes 
which led to the abandonment of the industry to private enterprise. 

It has been thought that the very few inscribed pigs or blocks of lead of later 
date than Antoninus or Verus indicate that lead mining then almost came to an 
end in Britain. But it is impossible to conceive that the industry then either 
ceased or received a very serious check, for later workings have shown conclusively 
that the mines were not then exhausted or even impoverished. Moreover, the 
metal was an absolute necessity to the Romans, and there must consequently 
have been an extensive demand for and a continuous use of it up to, at all 
events, about the last century of their occupation of Britain, and they would 
hardly have brought it from the poorer mines of Gaul whilst there was an 
abundant supply in Britain itself. In this connection it may be noted that of the 
leaden water pipes in Rome which are inscribed with imperial names, the most 
numerous are those from Domitian (81 4.p.) to Caracalla (217 a.p.). The most 

* Pliny, Na‘. Hist. xxxiii. 21. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 49. 
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serious lull in the activity of the industry did not occur in the times of the 
Romans, but in the long period of unrest which followed their departure from 
our shores. 

Further, it is extremely probable that one reason why so many more early than 
late pigs have been found is that in the earlier times, owing to the more disturbed 
state of the country, they were more readily lost than subsequently when Roman 


rule was more firmly established. The numbers hence are by no means a measure 


of the mining and smelting operations at any given time. 

In the previous pages I have endeavoured to depict, as far as the available 
data, often but scanty and generally obscure, will permit, that part of the ancient 
metallurgy of lead which deals with the extraction of the metal from its ore. 
There now remains for our consideration the further adaptation of the metal to 
useful purposes, and especially its applications by the Romans during the period 


of their supremacy. 


THE USES OF LEAD IN ROMAN TIMES. 


The most extensive applications of lead that had yet been made in its history 
were those that arose out of the elaborate systems for the supply and distribution 
of water in cities, and the construction and equipment of baths, which formed 
such an important and characteristic feature of the social life of the Romans. 

For these needs vast quantities were required, and hence it was that the 


mines of Spain and Gaul, but more especially of Britain, were worked with such 


assiduity and perseverance. 

The chief forms in which the metal was used for these purposes were sheets 
and pipes. The former, of which numerous specimens have come down to us, 
were of very varying dimensions, ranging from the small strips unearthed at 
Silchester to the large and ponderous plates which were sometimes used in the 
construction of baths. The specimen exhibited, for which I am indebted to the 
kindness of our Director, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, is a typical example of the 
It is of extraordinary ponderosity, being nearly 2 inch in thickness, and 
It was cut from one 


latter. 
having a weight for each square foot of no less than 37 lbs. 
of the large sheets (about 10 feet long) which formed the lining of the great basin 
of the Roman baths at Bath. One of the channels in the same baths is of still 
heavier lead, the sheet of which it is made being nearly one inch in thickness. 
The pipes, too, as we shall see later, were made of much thicker lead than at 


the present day. 
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This lavish use of the metal, if other evidence were wanting, affords ample 
testimony to the richness of the British mines. 

The process by which the sheets were made was one of extreme simplicity. 
It was, besides, one of remarkable efficiency in the hands of skilful workmen, 
so much so, that, with but slight modifications, it survived, and was, in fact, 
in almost universal use in England until nearly our own times. 

With the exception of the small thin strips, which seem to have been 
produced by the extension of a thicker strip by hammering, all Roman sheet lead 
was cast. Moreover, each sheet was cast directly of the proper thickness for the 
purpose for which it was required, and was not beaten out from a thicker plate. 

The process was conducted as follows :—A large shallow mould was prepared 
by spreading either clay, or fine sand, or loam, on a flat surface, and beating the 
material used so as to form a compact level bed. The sides of the mould were 
formed of low strips of wood, and the position of these determined the size and 
shape of the sheet to be cast. For sheets such as those of the great basin at Bath, 
and for those used in the manufacture of pipes, the monld was not less than about 
ten feet in length. Its breadth varied according to the purpose for which the 
sheets were intended. As soon as the mould was ready molten lead in slight 
excess was poured into it, and then, at once, a strip of wood of suitable length and 
depth and having a straight edge was drawn rapidly over its surface to remove 
the excess of metal. By this means sheets of any desired thickness were obtained. 
After a sheet of lead had been thus cast it would be beaten with wooden mallets 
to remove any inequalities on its surface, but not to extend it. 

In this connection there is a further point of considerable interest, i.e. the 
purity of the lead used in making these sheets. I have analysed the specimen 
from the great basin at Bath, and find it to be of the following composition : 


Lead (by difference) . 99°9342 
Copper. ‘ 00370 
Antimony - 00240 
Arsenic . ‘ nil. 
Silver. 0°0048 = loz. 11 dwts. 8 grains per ton. 
Gold . faint trace. 
100-00 


Now, if its composition be compared with that of several of the modern 
2 


| 
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examples of commercial lead in Table IV. it will be found that this old Roman 
sheet, as regards purity, does not suffer unfavourably by the comparison. That it 
was made from lead obtained from the Mendips, as might have been expected, is 
shown by the relative percentages of copper and antimony which it contains being 
in close agreement with those present in the pig, Table III. No. 14, which was 
undoubtedly produced in that mining district. The absence of tin in this and 
other sheets which I have examined is worthy of note here, for, as we shall see 
later, pipes are occasionally found which contain small proportions of that metal. 
It would hence seem that tin was sometimes added to the lead used for casting 
the sheets from which pipes were made, but not when they were intended for 
other purposes. 

The following analyses were also made of two other specimens of Roman 


wrought lead: 


A. B. 

Lead (by difference) ; . 99°900 99°6177 
Antimony . trace. faint trace. 
Silver . . 0°003=0 19 lLiperton 0:0023=0 15 O per ton 
Tin ‘ 0-065 0°3540 

100-000 100-0000 


Specimen A. consisted of irregular lumps and granular fragments from 
Verulamium, apparently the result of a conflagration in which probably both 
sheets and pipes had been melted. 

Specimen B. was a small hammered bar from Silchester, the intended use of 
which was not evident. It had been made by melting down either part of a pipe 
or some object which had been soldered, and hence the presence of 0°354 per cent. 
of tin. In both these examples the injurious impurities, copper and antimony, 
are present in smaller proportions than in almost all the kinds of modern refined 
lead given in Table 1V. 

Next in importance to the casting of sheets was the manufacture of pipes for 
the distribution of water. Both industries, however, seem to have been carried on 
by the same artificers, the plumbarti, a body of craftsmen of considerable import- 
ance in the imperial city and doubtless also in the provinces. These pipes were 
never cast but were invariably made from a sheet of lead by bending it around a 


cylindrical mandril of wood and uniting the edges as described below. 
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According to Vitruvius and Frontinus they were always of certain definite 
sizes, and each size was designated by a special name, which was sometimes 
marked on the pipe. 

The object of this was to ensure the regulation of the supply of water to 
definite quantities and to prevent the use of a larger pipe than that for which a 
concession had been obtained. 

On the exact manner in which the dimensions of each size were determined, 
and on which its name depended, these writers are by no means in agreement. 

According to Vitruvius* the size of a leaden pipe was measured by the width 
in digits (one digit = *728 inch) of the sheet of lead, before bending, from which 
the pipe was made. He further states that the sheets for making pipes were cast 
10 pes (9 feet, 84 inches) long and of a width containing an exact number of 
digits. Thus a pipe made from a sheet 5 digits (3°64 inches) wide was termed 
quinaria, from one 8 digits (5°82 inches) wide octona, and so on up to 100 digits 
(72°8 inches) centenaria. According to the weights given by him for the different 
sizes the sheets employed for every size must have been of the same thickness, 
which is very improbable. <A calculation from his numbers gives the thickness as 
a quarter of an inch. A pipe found at Chester, of which an illustration is given, 
fig. 15, 4 a’, agrees with this. The largest sizes enumerated by Vitruvius have 
not been found and were probably never made. In fact they could not be con- 
structed with lead of that thickness. A pipe 18 inches in diameter in the Museo 
delle Terme, Rome, is mentioned by Middleton,’ and this is the largest of which I 
can find any record. 


Frontinus* holds that the sizes and their names were derived from the length 


* M. Vitruvii Pollionis, De Architectura, lib. viii. cap. vii. “ Fistule ne minus longe pedum 
denum fundantur: que si centenari# erunt, pondus habeant in singulas pondo MCC., si octogenarim, 
pondo DCCCCLX., quinqguagenarie, pondo DC., quadrage narie, pondo CCCCLXXX., tricenarie, pondo 
CCCLX., Vicenariw#, pondo CcxL., quinum denum, pondo ‘xx., denum, pondo ¢xx., octonum, pondo Xcv1., 
quinariw, pondo Lx. Ex latitudine autem lamnarum, quot digitos habuerint, antequam in rotunda- 
tionem flectantur, magnitudinum ita nomina concipiunt fistule : namque que lamna fuert digitorum 
quinquaginta, cum fistula perficietur ex ea lamna, vocabitur quinquagenaria, similerterque relique.” 

Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Re me, il. 

¢ sex. Julii Frontini, De Aqueductibus Urbis Rome Commentarius, Art. 25 et seq. “Qui Vitruvium 
et Plumbarios, ab eo quod plumbea lamina plana, quinque digitorum latitudinem habens, circumacta 
in rotundum, hunc Fistula Modulum efficiat. Sed hoe incertum est; quoniam cum circumagitur, 
sicut interiore parte attrahitur, ita per illain, que foras spectat, extenditur. Maxime probabile est, 
Quinariam dictam a diametro quinque quadrantum, que ratio in sequentibus quoqne Modulis, usque 
ad Vicenariam durat; diametro per singu!os adjectione singulorum quadrantum crescente: ut in 
Senaria, que sex scilicet quadrantes in diametro habet; et Septenaria, que septem ; et deinceps 


simili incremento usque ad Vicenariam,” ete. 
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of the internal diameter reckoned in quarters of a digit (*182 inch), so that the 
quinaria had a diameter of } digits, and so on up to vicenaria, above which the 
names were taken from the number of square quarters of a digit in its area. 

A comparison of the two systems as applied to the practical measurement of 
the pipe found at Chester (fig. 15, a a’) has yielded results of considerable 
interest. 

If we measure it according to Vitruvius’s system it will be found that 
the sheet of lead of which it is made was 9°47 digits (6°9 inches) wide, a 
sufficiently close approximation to 10 digits, the breadth of the lead used for the 
size dena. 

Now each length of 10 pes (116°5 inches) of a pipe of that size should weigh 
120 libre* (87:4 lbs. avoir.), exclusive of the lead used for the joint. The 
actual weight of that length of the pipe in question, calculated from the small 
piece exhibited would be about 126 libre (91 lbs. avoir.), which is in fair 
agreement with Vitruvius’s weight. Its size is hence dena according to the 
system of Vitruvius. 

By Frontinus’s system it would also be classed as dena as its long diameter 
measures 9°6 quarter digits (1°75 inch). It would thus appear that both systems 
of measurement give identical and not divergent results as has been sometimes 
It is extremely probable, in fact almost certain, that both systems were 
in contemporaneous use. That of Vitruvius must certainly have been employed 
by the plumbarii in determining the breadth of the sheets to be used in the 
manufacture of pipes, for which it was a simple and practical method. On the 


stated. 


other hand, the system of Frontinus was most suitable for the measurement of the 
pipes after they had been made. It was hence specially adapted to the needs of 
the official water inspectors, and was doubtless used by them. 

I may mention here that the dimensions of several pipes which I have 
examined do not agree with either system, possibly because both writers had in 
view only the pipes intended for the water supply and not those for other 
purposes. 

As regards the method by which the edges of a strip of lead were joined to 
form a pipe, many statements, more or less contradictory and generally dogmatic, 
will be found in archeological literature. None, however, appear to be based on 


any satisfactory practical examination of the pipes themselves. 


* A strip of lead 10 pes (116°5 inches) long and 1 digit (‘728 inch) wide and } inch thick 


weighs 8716 pounds avoir., or 12°07 libre. 
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The subject is one to which considerable interest attaches and seemed to be 
well worthy of investigation. I hence undertook a short time ago a careful 
chemical and physical examination of several Roman pipes, hoping to be able to 
settle definitely, if possible, the question as to how the joints had been made. 

The investigation was both interesting and instructive. One important point 
was demonstrated, i.e. that the Romans were acquainted with the advantages of, 
and practised extensively, a method of autogenous soldering of the same character, 
although differently performed, as that in universal use at the present day for 
joining sheets of lead whenever a specially serviceable and enduring joint has to 
be made. 

The investigation, moreover, proved conclusively that at least three different 
methods of making these joints were employed by the Romans in the manufacture 
of pipes, viz. 

First method. Burning the edges of the sheets together with pure lead, 
“ autogenous soldering.” 

Second method, Burning the edges together with an alloy of lead and tin 
containing only small quantities of the latter metal. 

Third method. Soldering with soft solder. 

Examples illustrating these methods are shown in fig. 15. 

In this connection, I have much pleasure in stating that the excavations at 
Silchester have afforded most valuable aid, as they have furnished the examples 


which illustrate two of these three methods. 


Br 
Fig. 15. Examples illustrating the three methods employed by the Romans for making the joints in the manufactare 
of pipes. (} linear 
4 A', First method. A piece of a water-pipe dug up in Chester 


B B Second method. A flanged pipe from Silche-te: 


cc’, Third method. One of the pipes of the force-pump discovered at Silchester in 1895 


As a typical example of the first method, I would cite the pipe found at 


a 
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Chester, for the loan of which I am indebted to Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S A., Local 
Secretary for Cheshire. 

In fig. 15, 4 4', which represents it in elevation and transverse section, it 
will be seen that the joint takes the form of a large, high ridge in which there 
is much superfluous metal. 

On examining an etched polished section of it under the microscope no 
difference could be detected between the metal of the joint and that of the pipe. 
The metal of the joint was then submitted to chemical analysis, when it was found 
that it contained no tin, and that it consisted merely of lead of practically the 
same kind as the pipe. It was thus conclusively proved that solder had not been 
used, and from that it follows that the joint had been made by the first method, 
ie. by “ burning” the edges together with lead only. 

A transverse section of the sheet of lead bent into a cylindrical form and 
with its edges recurved before the joint of this pipe was made, and of the pipe 


after completion is shown in fig. 16. 


A. B, 
Fig. 16. The pipe from Chester (fig. 15, A A'.) (4 linear.) 
A. Tranverse section of sheet of lead as bent before the joint was made. 


B. Tranverse section after the joint was made, 


The operation seems to have been carried out practically as follows, although 
in minor details there may have been some slight variations. 

A strip of sheet lead of suitable length, breadth, and thickness was bent 
around a cylindrical wooden bar into the form of a pipe; the edges being turned 
back and brought closely together, but not touching, as shown in the figure. After 
being secured in that position the parts to be joined were scraped to give them a 
clean metallic surface. The wooden bar was then removed and the interior of the 
pipe was filled with dry sand or clay. A mould of clay, or of wooden strips 
coated with clay, was then made on the pipe, now in a horizontal position, of the 
full length of the joint and with its sides abutting against the recurved edges of 
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the lead strip. As soon as the mould was dry it was filled with molten lead 
heated very considerably above the melting point of the metal. Owing to the 
high temperature and comparatively large bulk of this lead the edges of the sheet 
were fused and united into a solid mass with it. Thus a perfect joint was formed 
with no dissimilarity in any part. After cooling, the sides of the mould were 
removed and the ridges were trimmed to remove some of the superfluous lead. 
A large excess of metal, however, was generally left; the reason for which is not 
obvious. 

A piece of pipe which I have made in this way is exhibited. It will be seen 
on examining it that it differs in no way from the old Roman pipe. 

An excellent example of the second kind of the joint is presented by the 
flanged pipe, fig. 15, 8 s', found at Silchester in 1880." In this case, as will be 
seen from the illustration, the ridge forming the joint is much smaller than that 
just considered, yet it forms a distinct prominence. An analysis of the metal of 


which the ridge consists gave the following results : 


Lead . ‘ 94°20 per cent, 

Tin. ‘ 4°52 

Silver. not determined, 

Oxygen, carbonic acid, and loss ; 1°17 per cent, 
100-00 


The pipe itself contained only traces of tin, and these may possibly have been 
derived from the metal of the joint. 

Now the proportion of tin present in the joint is too small to lower the 
melting point of lead to a sufficient extent to allow this alloy to be used as a 
solder in the ordinary way in which solder is applied. The joint must, therefore, 
have been made in a similar manner to the last example, but with the substitution 
of this alloy for pure lead. 

The upright pipe of the force pump discovered at Silchester in 1895” 
(fig. 15, c c'), furnishes us with a typical] joint made by the third method, viz. 
by soldering in the common way with soft solder. The pipe itself is also 


specially remarkable from the amount of tin which it contains. 


~~ 
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The following analyses give the composition of both the pipe and its solder : 


Pipe. Solder. 

Lead 98°20 73°59 per cent. 
Tin : 1:10 25°42 
Copper . 0°10 0°12 
Tron ‘ trace trace 
Silver. ; ; P not determined not determined. 
Oxygen, carbonic acid, and loss 0°59 0°87 per cent. 

100°00 100-00 


The presence of this quantity (1‘1 per cent.) of tin in the pipe brings out a 
point of some interest in Roman metallurgy. 

If we turn to the analyses of the Roman pigs of lead given in Table III. it 
will be seen that not a single one contained tin. We may therefore, I think, 
conclude with certainty that when tin is present in Roman lead in Britain, and 
especially in wrought lead, that it has been intentionally added. Further, as tin 
was undoubtedly a more costly metal than lead, it would not be added excepting 
for some useful purpose. Now the effect of the addition of even small quantities 
of tin to lead on its physical properties is to increase its hardness, strength, and 
durability. 

Bearing these facts in mind, if we now consider the use to which this pipe 
was to be applied, viz. as part of a force pump, in which it would be subjected to 
very much greater wear and tear than an ordinary water pipe, it is evident, that 
the above-mentioned properties are precisely those which it should specially 
possess, 

Therefore I think we are justified in concluding that the Romans added 
this tin to the lead of which the pipe was made with the definite intention of 
thereby fitting it more perfectly for its functions than if it were made of lead 
alone. And in this we have another example, in addition to the number already 
recorded, of the intimate knowledge possessed by the Romans of the properties 
of metals and their alloys. 

As regards the joint, it is of the kind known as a butt joint, soldered in 
the ordinary manner. No superfluous metal has been allowed to remain, so that 
it presents a level surface both within and without. 

The alloy employed as solder is shown by the analysis to be identical in 
composition with one of the soft solders now employed by plumbers. 

Joints of this kind do not seem to have been used for ordinary water pipes, 


| 
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probably on account of their insecurity and their liability to be destroyed by 
corrosion when buried in the ground. 

In this connection I would further call your attention to the lenticular block 
of solder weighing 5 pounds 8} ounces, which was found at Silchester in 184. 
It affords us, too, another example of the value of the excavations there im 
throwing light on Roman industries. 

It is the only specimen of a mass of Roman solder which has yet to my 
knowledge been found in Europe. 

On analysis it yielded the following results : 


Lead 61°83 per cent. 

Tin . ; : 38°01 per cent. 

[ron. trace. 

Zine nil. 

Silver ; ; not determined. 


[t is hence a soft solder, but differs somewhat from that used in soldering 
the pipes just considered, the proportion of tin and lead being as 1 : 1°5, whilst 
in the latter they are as 1: 3. They both differ from Pliny’s tertiarwm," 
composed of 1 part of tin and 2 parts of lead, used as solder in his day, and 
which, it should be remembered, still survives in use at the present time as the 
‘sealed solder’? of the Plumber’s Company, another testimony to the skill of 
the Romans as workers in metal. 

There are, I need hardly say, many varieties of soft solder in use by modern 
plumbers, in which the relative proportions of lead and tin vary considerably. 
One of them, it is interesting to note, is of precisely the same composition as 
this solder from Silchester. 

The water-pipes often bear inscriptions. These are always in relief, and 
were formed on the sheet of lead of which the pipe was made by casting it in a 
stamped mould as was the case with the pigs of lead. 

Only one inscribed pipe has been found in Britain. This was dug up in 


Chester” in 1889 along with several others which were uninscribed. It bears the 


® Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 48 


® Report by Mr. Henry Taylor, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Cheshire, Proceedings, 2nd 8. xviii 


9S. 
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inscription IMP. VESP. VIII| T. IMP. VII. COS CN. JVLIO AGRICOLA LEG. AVG. 


PR. PR. 
They are very numerous in Rome, where Professor Lanciani has collected a 


great many, and published their inscriptions in his Commentarii di Frontino,* a 
perfect mine of wealth as regards information about these pipes and the distri- 
bution of water in the city. 

The inscriptions consist generally of the name of the emperor, the officer 
having charge of the regulation of the water supply, the plumber, and often the 
owner of the house. They sometimes indicate too that the water was an Imperial 
concession. Amongst the plumbers it is interesting to note a number of female 
members of the craft. 

No inscribed pipes of the date of the Republic have been fonnd, the earliest 
bearing the name of Augustus. The most numerous are of the reigns of Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, Severus, and Caracalla; after Trajanus Decius (died 251 a.p.), the 
number steadily declines, although they continue in an almost unbroken series 
down to Valentinianus IT. (375 a.p.), when the Imperial series closes.” 

The applications of lead by the Greeks and Romans to minor purposes, for 
which but comparatively small quantities were required, are so numerous, that it 
is not possible to consider them at length within the limits of this paper. They 
cannot, however, be set aside altogether without notice. I will hence simply 
enumerate the least important, and briefly comment on those to which special 
interest attaches. 

Of its use as a material for covering the roofs of edifices but little evidence is 
furnished by actual finds until the period of the later empire. It would hence 
appear that it was employed for this purpose on an insignificant scale in early as 
compared with medieval times. 

As a material in construction it is sometimes found run into the joints of 
masonry as a binding substance, also as dowels, and for fixing metal clamps and 
plaques to blocks of stone. 

Bronze statues which were imperfect through defects in casting were repaired 
with lead. Others had their stability increased by filling their bases with the 
metal. 

A noteworthy use was in the construction of coffins. 

The Greek forms were of the nature of osswaria, simple cylindrical covered 
vessels with little or no ornamentation. A plain one, now in the British Museum, 

* In Middleton’s Remains of Ancient Rome, ii. 330 et seq. an excelleut account of these inscrip- 


tions abstracted from this book will be found. 


> Middleton, opus cit n. 331, 332. 
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which was found at Delos containing pottery and calcined bones is shown in 
fig. 17 

Of Roman coffins a _ considerable 
number have been dug up from time to 
time both in England and France. They 
have also been found in Italy and Belgium. 
A few only survive, the others having been 
consigned to the melting pot. They are 
almost without exception made of a single 
rectangular sheet of lead, by cutting out 
pieces from the corners in such a manner 


that it could be bent up at the sides and fh “ " 
ends so as to form a rectangular coffer. 

The vertical edges are usually united by Fig 17. Leaden Ossuarium, Delos. British Museum. 
soldering and not by “burning” them together. The cover in most examples 
overlaps the coffer more or less, and was made in a similar manner to it. The 
cover and sides are frequently 
decorated. A curious feature 
in the decoration is the few 
motifs made use of in the orna- 
mental designs. In the coffins 
found in England there are 


generally only the scallop shell, 


a curious jointed or beaded rod, 


and a ring. In fig. 18, repre- 


senting a coffin in the museum 


ow 


Fig. 18. Roman leaden coffin. Colchester Museum." 


at Colchester, they all appear, 
in others the rings are want- 
ing; and in fig. 19, illustrating a coffin from France, the beaded rods alone are 
found. 

In this connection, the leaden vessel from Pompeii,” fig. 20, is of special 
interest, as in its decoration the same objects, the scallop shells and the rods, are 
employed. 

The ornamental designs on the coffins are in relief and have been impressed 
with stamps on the sand bed on which the sheets were cast. 

Besides coffins, Roman ossuaria of lead are occasionally found. Four examples 

* Reproduced from Journal of the British Archaeological Association, ii. 297. 


> Bliimner and Schorn, Geschichte der Kunstgewerbes, i. 187. Iam indebted to this interesting 


little book for the illustration. 
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of special interest were discovered a few years ago in Warwick Square, London,‘ 
at a depth of from 18 to 19 feet below the present surface. All very closely 


6 


1 
tin 

Fig. 19. Roman leaden coffin. France. British Museum.” 
resemble in form the Greek specimen (fig. 17). One is ornamented with a quadriga 


on a rectangular plaque, and the beaded rods just described ; another with double 


circles; a third, with plain circles has an eight-rayed 


ry & 4 068 
~~~ 


star on its base; whilst the fourth is entirely plain. 

In Phoenicia, in the tombs in the ruins of 
Marathus lead also occurs. 

Vessels of lead are not common. They are 
mostly small cylindrical boxes intended probably for 
holding ointments or cosmetics. 

Decorated vessels are of extreme rarity. Of these 
a beautiful cup, 4§ inches high, fig. 21,° ornamented 


with charmingly executed designs and a belt set with 


jewels of coloured glass, may be cited as one of the 
Fig. 20. Leaden vessel. Pompeii. 


finest examples of Roman art work in lead. The 
Archaeologia, x\viii. Plate XII. 
® This coffin was brought to my notice by our Secretary, Mr. C. H. Read, who kindly permitted 
the photograph to be made of it. 
I! am indebted to the courtesy of Dr. A. S. Murray, keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 


the British Museum, for permission to have the photographs made of which figs. 17 and 21 are copies. 
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figures and wreath of vine would seem to indicate that it is a wine cup, but its use 
as such would be attended with great danger on account of the poisonous pro- 
perties which would be imparted to wine by the lead. It was found in Rome 
and dates from the time of Vespasian. 

A head of Medusa, 2} inches high, which formed the base of the handle of a 
leaden vessel, probably a vase, is also of considerable merit from an artistic 
standpoint. It was found in the Seine at Paris, and is now in the British Museum. 

The reason for the scarcity 
of lead vessels is not far to 
seek. The Romans were well 
acquainted with the poisonous 
properties of the metal. They 
had also early discovered that 
by alloying it with tin an alloy, 
pewter, was obtained, which 
was not only free from dele- 
terious properties, but was 
more durable and_ brilliant 
than it and better adapted in 
every way for the fabrication 


of domestic vessels." Hence it 
is that we find so few vessels et 


Cm 


of lead. Pewter on the other . 
Fig. 21. Leaden cop. Rome. British Museum. 
hand was in extensive use. 

The subject of “pewter” I have already dealt with at some length in 
“ Analyses of Metal Vessels found at Appleshaw, Hants.”” I will hence merely 
say here that two distinct alloys of tin and lead were used for vessels by the 
Romans, one of which is almost identical in composition with the pewter sanctioned 
by the French Government, after numerous experiments, as quite harmless for 
vessels for wine or vinegar. 

In Eastern Asia no ancient vessels of lead have been found. Pewter, 
however, was known and in use in very early times. Its first use in China takes 
us back to several centuries before our era. But there appears to have been a 
prejudice against it for domestic vessels, owing to the curious beliefs which 
prevailed, not only in early days but even as late as last century, regarding the 

* Plautus (second century 8.¢.) describes a banquet as having been served in vasis stagneis, 
which were most probably pewter vessels. 


> Archaeologra, lvi. 13 et seq. 
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origin of tin. Vessels of pewter, doubtless from the alloy containing an excess of 
lead, had been found occasionally to communicate poisonous properties to wine 
which had been kept in them; this the old philosophers attributed to arsenic, for, 
sail they, “it is a well-known fact that tin originates from arsenic by the 
influence of the feminine principle of nature acting for a space of two hundred 
years, therefore the tin used in making pewter must sometimes be a mixture of 
arsenic and tin, when sufficient time has not elapsed for the complete conversion 
of the former metal into the latter.” 

The use of lead in the form of coins, it is almost needless to say, was rare. 
It was indeed quite unfit for such a purpose on account of its softness. Such 
coins were, however, issued in Japan by the Imperial Government in medieval 
times, 

According to Mr. G. F. Hill, in his Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins, p. 16, 
“a certain number of leaden coins have come down from antiquity, and the fact 
that they were used is attested by ancient writers. The only known specimens 
earlier than the Christian era, belong to the kings of Numidia. Besides these, 
leaden coins were issued, probably in the second or third century A.D. in Egypt, 
especially at Memphis, and in the first and second centuries A.D. in Roman 
Gaul.” 

Another application, one for which the metal was specially adapted, was for 
bullets for slings." Great numbers of these have been found, both Greek and 
Roman, the former being perhaps the more numerous. Many are remarkable 
for the curious inscriptions and devices which they exhibit. A very full account 
of the Roman inscribed bullets will be found in Ephemeris Eygraphica, vol. vi. 

Lead was, too, a common material for weights," for tokens* of various kinds, 
and for children’s toys." 

The use of lead as a writing material” is worthy of note. An excellent 
example of this is an inscribed roll, a veritable manuscript of the metal, found by 
Cesnola in Cyprus.° 

Leaden tablets,’ or thin sheets, also took the place of tabule ceratx for invoking 
imprecations on the dead. The imprecation, which was written with a stylus and 
secretly placed in the coffin or grave, was believed to be effective in the other 
world. 

For other minor and curious uses of the metal the reader is referred to an 
interesting tract by Professor Hofmann, of Gratz, entitled Das Blet bei den Volkern 
der Alterthums (Berlin, 1885). 


* Greek and Roman Collection, British Museum. > Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 21. 


© Cesnola, Salaminia, 65 4 Greek and Roman Collection, British Museum, 
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Roman cupellation hearths from  Sil- 
chester, 115, 121, 123: Roman lead pipes 
from Silchester, 415, 416; Roman pigs of 
lead found in Britain, 403; Roman sheet 
lead from Bath, 409; Roman wrought 
lead from Silchester and Verulamium. 
410; Roman solder from Silchester, 417: 
slags from Laurion, 116, 393 

Andreas, name on stamp on dish from Cyprus, 
166 

Animal remains, from Caerwent (Mon.), 311; 
Rome, 179, 180: Silchester (Hants.), 89, 
100, 111, 252 

Antefix, terra-cotta, from Rome, 180 


Aragon, arms of, 37 
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Archer, Edmund, archdeacon of Wells, 224 

Architectural remains, Roman, from Caerwent 
Mon. ), 302, 303,313; Silchester (Hants. ), 
LO] 

Argar (Spain), bronze ingot from, analysis of, 
366 

Arles-sur-Tech (France), ancient furnace at, 396 

Arming points, 42, 44 

Arms, see Heraldry 

Arms and armour: “abilment” for a “ Justus of 
Pees.”’ 40: arming aman to fighton foot, 43 
arming points, 42, 44; bascinet, 45; breech 
of mail, 45; bricketts, 42; burres or grapers, 

35, 42: eoronels, 42; cuisshes, 45; dagger, 
314: doublet, 44; foot combat with axes, 
36; gaynpayn, 42; greaves, 15; grapers 
or burres, 35, 42; grates, 42; gussetts of 
mail, 44; gyders, 41; hanscement or 
jacket, 41, 45; jousting at the tilt, 35; 
main-de-fer, 42; moton, 42; mounted 
combat, 35; regulations for a “ Justus of 
Pees.”” 39: rerebrace, 41, 42, 45; saba- 
tons, 45; sword, bronze, from LTreland, 
analysis of, 365, with pommels of lead, 
from Rothbury (Northumb.), 368; tilting 
helm, 41; tonletis, 45; tresses, 42; vam 
braces, 42, 45; vamplates, 42 

Artave, G liseppe, 280 

Arthur, Prince, son of Henry VIL., figure of, in 
pall ted glass, 354 

Arundel, Richard, earl of, 261, 266 

As, Roman, bronze, analysis of, 367 

Asuey, T., M.A., F.S.A., and Martin, A. T 
M.A., F.S.A., on excavations at Caerwent 
(Mon.), in 1899-1900, 295 


Aske family, arms of, 3; Aske, Elizabeth, 5; 


Jolin, 3 
a 


—_— 


124 INDEX. 


Astley, Elizabeth, 32; Sir John, account of, 32, 
arms of, 31, combats of, 35, 36, grants 
to, 32, jousting at the tilt, 34, manu- 

script collection of Ordinances of Chivalry 

belonging to, 32; Dame Margery, 33; Sir 

Thomas, 32 

Aston Farm (Salop), Roman pigs of lead from, 

Assize of bread, 59 

Atherton, Elizabeth, R3 : William, 83 

Attilia family, bronze coin of, analysis of, 367 

Avis, Joseph, 269 

Axe, socketed, bronze, from France, analysis of, 
365 


Aynho, Guy, 29] 


B. 


Baddeley, St. Clair, prefaces and translates 
Commendatore G. Boni’s paper on the 
Niger Lapis at Rome, 175 

Bale (Switzerland), Roman pig of lead from, 381 

Barton, William, 269 

Bascinet, 45 

Basin, silver, from Cyprus, 159 

Bath, knights of, creation of, 67 

Bath (Somerset), Roman pig of lead from, 402; 
sheet lead from the baths at, 408 ; analysis 
of, 409 

Bathhurst, Ralph, dean of Wells, 214, 222 

Beads, glass, from Rome, 179 

Beaufort, Cardinal Henry, 205 

Bebington, Jenkin of, 84 

Beeston, Clemence, 83; Elizabeth, 83; Margaret, 
83: Thomas, 82; William, 82 

Benedictine rule, fragment of old English version 
of, in library at Wells, 212 

Bere, Henry de la, 288; Richard de la, 288, grant 
to, 286 

Berkeley family, arms of, 356 


Bermondsey, church of St. Mary Magdalen, 327 


Besford family, arms of, in painted glass, 355 

Beswick, William, 269 

Bigot, John, 260 

Birkenhead, prior of, seal of, 77 

Blagdon (Somerset), Roman pig of lead from, 
402 

Bleoberi, John de, 293; seal of, 294 

Bloreheath, battle of, &1, 85 

Bluet, Sir John, 132; tomb of, 13: 

Bohemia, bronze caldron from, analysis of, 365 

Bohun, Humfrey de, earl of Hereford and Essex, 
260, 265; Joan de, inquisition post mortem 
of, 288 

Bol, Jan or Hans, painter, 321 

Bolingbroke, Honoar of (Linc.), grant from, 7 

Bolivia, Central, lead smelting in, 363 

Bologna, picture at, 189, 190 

Bone-ash, used for cupellation hearths, 115 

Bone objects: counter, inseribed, from Silchester 
(Hants.), 250; dice, from Rome, 179: 
hand, from Caerwent (Mon.), 314; stylus, 
from Rome, 179; various, from Caerwent, 
314 

Boyt, Commenpatore Gtacomo, Hon., F.S.A., on 
the Niger Lapis in the Comitium at Rome, 
75 

Book-cover, ivory, at Munich, 161 

Bosley, Henry de, grant by, 285, 286 

Bosses, brass, from Silchester (Hants.), 244, 245 

Botiller, John, 294 

Botyl, Richard, 269 

Boughton, Great (Ches.), Roman pig of lead 
from, 402 

Bowl, glass, from Silchester (Hants.), 95; Kim- 
meridge shale, from Silchester, 111 

Boyle, Philip, acceptance of a challenge by, 337 ; 
combat with Sir John Astley, 36 

Braci, Sir Robert de, figure of, in painted glass, 

Brakspear, Harowp, on Lacock Abbey (Wilts.), 
125 

Brandon, Charles, duke of Suffolk, 268 

Brasses, monumental, formerly in Lincoln 
Cathedral, 4; at Mablethorpe (Linc.), 3 
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Brass objects : bosses and hinges from Silchester 
(Hants.), 244, analysis of, 245; sundial 
made for Cardinal Wolsey, 351 

Bray, Sir Reginald, figure of, in painted glass, 
304 

Breech of mail, 45 

Brereton, Margaret, 82; Randle, 82; Sir 
William, 82 

Bricketts, 42 

Bridges family, arms of, 357 

Bristol, Roman pig of lead from, 402; view of, 
by Hoefnagel, 525 

Britain, Roman lead-mining in, 381 

British Museum, Byzantine silver treasure pre- 
served in, 159; leaden objects im, 419, 
420, 421; Roman pigs of lead in, analysis 
of, 403 

Brittany, bronze socketed celts from, analysis of, 
366, 367 

Brocas, Sir Bernard, 294 

Bromley, Sir John, 79; Margaret, 79 

Bronze objects: analysis of Egyptian, Roman, 
and other bronze objects containing much 
lead, 367; as, Roman, analysis of, 367; 
axe, socketed, from France, analysis of, 
365; brooches, from Silchester (Hants.), 
lll, 250; bucket, from Silchester, 246; 
caldrons, from Bohemia, analysis of, 365, 
from Scotland, analysis of, 365; cat, from 
Cairo, analysis of, 367; celts, flanged, 
from Switzerland, analysis of, 367, 
socketed, from Brittany, analysis of, 366, 
367; coin, of Attilia family, analysis of, 
367, of Syracuse, analysis of, 367 ; cooking 
pans, from Silchester, 247; farrier’s tool, 
from Pompeii, 248; figure of Jupiter, 
from Chatelet (France), 104; helmet 
with lead core, from Hallstatt, 369 
ingot, from Spain, analysis of, 366; mass 
of, from burial mound at Mutlenz 
(Switzerland), analysis of, 365; palstave 
filled with lead, from Oviedo (Spain), 
368 ; patera, from Silchester, 244; plate, 


from Ephesus, analysis of, 367; ring, 


Bronze objects—continued. 
from Tuban (Bohemia), analysis of, 366 
statue, from Egypt, analysis of, 367 ; 
statuettes, from Egypt, analyses of, 373, 
from Silehester, 250; steelyard weight, 
from Silchester, 247; swords, from 
lreland, analysis of, 365, with pommels 
of lead, from Rothbury (Northumb.), 
368; thurible, from Achmim (Panopolis), 
168; trumpe:, from Dowris (Ireland), 
analysis of, 365; vanous, from Caerwent 
(Mon.), 300, 305, 315: Rome, from under 


the Niger Lapis, 179, 180, Silchester 
Brooches, bronze, from Silchester (Hants.), L11 


Brough (Yorks.), Roman pig of lead from. 402 
jrowne, Robert, 279 


2 


srugge f 


amily, arms of, 357 
Bruton (Somerset), Roman pig of lead from, 402 
Brydges, Nathaniel, chancellor of Wells, 225 


Bubwith (Yorks.), bequests to the church of, 


Bubwith, Nicolas of, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
22 account of, 203: arms of, 227 
bequests to Wells, 205 

Bucket, bronze, from Silchester (Hants.), 246 


Bukowina, Roman silver vessel from, 165, 166 


Bukyngham, John de, canon of York, 289, 294 
Bunbury, Richard, 83 


surges, Cornelias, minister of Wells, 218 
Burres, on lances, 35, 42 

Busby, Richard, treasurer of Wells, 218, 22 

By ron, Richard, Lord, 83 

Byzantine silver treasure from Cyprus, now in 
the British Museum, O. M. Darrow, M.A.. 
F.S.A., on, 159 


C. 


Cabezo del Oficio (Spain), lead from a grave of 
the Bronze Age at, 368 
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Caerwent (Mon.), excavations at, in 1899, 1900, 
A. T. Martis, M.A., F.S.A., and T. Asapy, 
M.A., F.S.A., on, with notes on the animal 
and other remains found, by A. BE. He DD, 
F.S_A., 295; animal remains from, 311; 
architectural remains from, 302, 303, 313; 
bone objects from, 314; bronze objects 
from, 300, 305, 315; coal from, 316; col- 
lars for water pipe from, 309; furnaces 
at, 299: gems from, 316; House No. I., 
description of, 298; House No. II., 300; 
House No. III., description of, 301; human 
remains from, 311 ; inscription from, 310; 
iron objects from, 300, 304, 308, 309, 315; 
Kimmeridge shale objects from, 313; lat- 
rine in House No. IIT., 308; leaden objects 
from, 305, 309, 310, 315; plan showing 
portions excavated in 1899 and 1900, 296: 
pottery from. 300, 305, 308, 310, 313; 
querns from, 308, 313; stone objects from, 
313; wall plaster from, 307, 314; wooden 
objects from, 314 


Cairo, bronze figure of cat from, analysis of, 


367 
Caldron, bell metal, at Lacock Abbey (Wilts.), 
158; bronze, from Bohemia, analysis of, 


365, Scotland, analysis of, 365 

Calviley, Hugh, 82; Sir Hugh, 82; Margaret, 82 

Cambridge, view of, by Hoefnagel, 328 

Campeden, John de, canon of Southwell, 289 

Cana, Faccino, of Pisa, 190 

Candlesticks, terra-cotta, from Silchester( Hants. ), 
110 

Canterbury, library at Christ Church, 209 : view 
of, by Hoefnagel, 328 

Cantilupe, Hagelina, 3; John de, 3 

Cardiff Castle, its Roman origin, Jonn Warp. 
F.S.A., on, 335; construction of the Roman 
walls, 341; the Roman bastions, 342; 
Roman coins from, 350; the Roman north 
gate, 340, 343; Roman pottery from, 339, 


42: the Roman wall on the east side, 


Cards, the Ludus Triumphorum and some early 


Cards—continued, 
Italian card games. with remarks on the 
origin of the game of cards. R. Sreete, 
F.S.A., on, 185; of Charles VI., 189, 
account of, 200: earliest references to. 
185, 189, 195: list of games of chance, 
mostly card games, 194; minchiate, game 
of, 18, list of cards in pack, 192; sermon 
against, 185; tarochino, game of, 158; 
tarot, game of, 188, list of cards in pack, 
191; the Visconti, account of, 197 

Caria, lead mines in, 375 

Carthage and Rome, treaty between, 181 

Casket, ivory, from Florence, 159 

Castleton (Derby), Roman pig of lead from, 402 

Cat, figure of, bronze, from Cairo, analysis of, 
367 

Catford, manor of, 278 

Catur, William, 32 

Celts, bronze, from Brittany, analysis of, 366, 
367; Switzerland, analysis of, 367; Water- 
ford (Ireland), analysis of, 364; lead, from 
Alnwick (Linc.), 368; Harty, Isle of 
(Kent), 368; Morbihan (France), 368 ; 
Seamer Moor (Yorks.), 368; Southall 
(Middlesex), 368 

Censer or lamp, silver, from Cyprus, 168 

Chaldea, use of lead in, 371 

Chalons-sur-Sadne (France), Roman pig of lead 
from, 379 

Charles VI., cards of, 189; account of, 200 

Charterhouse (Somerset), Roman pigs of lead 
from, 402 

Chatelet (France), bronze figure from, 104 

Cheshire, Roman pigs of lead from, 402 

Chester, a defence of the Liberties of, 1450, 
H. D. Harrop, F.S.A., on, 71; Roman 
pigs of lead from, 402; Roman lead pipes 
from, 411, 412, 414, 417; view of, by 
Hoefnagel, 328 

Chetwoode, William de, 278 

Chivalry, Ordinances of, a MS. collection of the 
fifteenth century, Viscount Pre- 
SIDENT, on, 29; “abilment” for a “Justus 


» 
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Chivalry—continued. 
of Pees,” 40; account of Sir John Astley, 
32; arming a man to fight on foot, 43: 
assize of bread, 59: contents of the MS.. 
29: creation of Knights of the Bath, 67: 
foot combat with axes between Sir John 
Astley and Philip Boyle, 36; hymn to 
King Henry VI., 55; jousting at the tilt, 
33; letter from Thomas, Duke of Glonu- 
cester, constable of England, to King 
Richard ILI., concerning the manner of 
conducting judicial duels, 61; the man- 
ner and the form of the coronacion, 46 ; 
mounted combat between Sir John Astley 
and Pierre de Masse, 35; oath of a herald, 
70; regulations for a “Justus of Pees,” 
39 

Cholmondeley, Ellen, 82; Richard, 82, seal of, 
77 

Christina, sister of Edgar Atheling, 320 

Cuvurca, Rev. C. M., M.A., F.S.A., on the build- 


ings, books, and benefactors of the library 


of the Dean and Chapter of the cathedral 
church of Wells, 201 

Chyle, Nathaniel, 219 

Cistern, lead, from London, 280 

Clarges, Ann, 279 

Clive, Richard, 82, 84 

Coal, from Caerwent (Mon.), 316 

Cock, figure of, in white clay, from Silchester 
(Hants.), 88 

Coffins, lead, Roman, from Colchester (Essex), 
$19: France, 419, 420 

Coins: bronze, of Syracuse, analysis of, 367; 
lead, use of, 422: Roman, copper, analysis 
of, 123, of Attilia family, analysis of, 367, 
from Cardiff Castle, 350, from Silchester 
(Hants.), 234, 250 

Coke, Thomas, 289 

Colchester (Essex), Roman lead coffin from, 419 

Cold Harbour, definition of, 260 

Collars, iron, for water pipe, from Caerwent 
(Mon.), 309 


Constantinople, obelisk of Theodosius at, 163 


Cooking pans, bronze, from Silchester (Hants.), 


Copper ntaining lead, Japanese, analysis of 

Copper-lead-tin alloys, analyses of some early, 

Corinth, clay tablets from, 391 

Corona, Ellen de, 79 

Coronation, the manner and form of the, in the 
Hastings MS., 46 

Coronels, 42 

Cosenton, Sir John, 260 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, manuscript of, 164 

Counter, bone, inscribed, from  Silchester 
Hants.), 250 

Courtenay, Henry, earl of Devon, 268 

Covelluzzo, mention of cards by, 189 

Cowley | umily, arms of, 357 

Cradock alias Newton, Sir John, 223 

Cranle, Thomas, warden of Winchester College, 
ZH) 

Creighton, Robert, precentor of Wells, 224 

Crewe, Sir Clippesby, 280: Jane, 280 

Creyghton, Robert, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
218, 219, 220 

Cross, silver, at St. Peter’s Rome, 172 

Crypt, stone, in London, 257, 258, 259, 270; 
Rochester (Kent), 257 

Cuisshes, 45 

Cup, lead, decorated, from Rome, 420 

Cupellation farnaces, hearths of, from Silchester 
(Hants.), 113; composition of, 115, 121, 
123; in Japan, 117, 120; Roman, 115 

Cyprus, Byzantine silver treasure from, 159 ; 
history of, in the early middle ages, 174: 
nseribed roll of lead from, 422; lead 
mines in, 375 

Cyvelioc, Amicia, 78; Beatrix, 82; Hugh, earl 


of Chester. 77, 79. 2 
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D 


Dagger, iron, with bone handle from Caerwent 
(Mon. ), 308, 314 

Datrox, O. M., M.A., F.S.A., on a Byzantine 
silvertreasure from the district of Kerynia, 
Cyprus, now in the British Museum, 159 

Daniel, Mande, 51; Thomas, 81 

Daphne, monastery of, mosaics in, 160 

Davenport, Ellen, #2; Joan, 79; John, 77, 79, 
Margaret, 54; Raufe, 

David, John, 32 

Dawtry family, arms of, 3 

Decembrio, mention of cards by, 15¥ 

Delahay family, arms of, 356 

Delos, leaden ossuarium from, 419 

Delves, Sir John, 79; Margaret, 79 

Denning, Thomas, 274 

Derbyshire, Roman pigs of lead from, 402 

Devenysh, Nicholas, figure of, in painted glass, 
306 

Dice, bone, from Rome, 179 

Ditton, Viscount, Prestpent, on a MS. collection 
of Ordinances of Chivalry of the fifteenth 
century, belonging to Lord Hastings, 29 

Diptych, ivory, in the cathedral of Halberstadt, 
162, 164 

Dises. lead, from Mycene, 370; Thoricos, 370; 
Vaphio tomb, 370 

Dish, silver, from Cyprus, 165; Siberia, 173 

Done, Elizabeth, 81; Hugh, 81, 82; John, 81; 
Sir John, 82, 83; Margaret, 82; Mary, 
&3 

Doublet, 44 

Dowris (Ireland), trumpet from, analysis of, 365 

Drayton, Richard, canon of Wells, 208 

Drokenesford, John de, 292; grant to, 291; 
Philip de, 292 

Dudley, John, lord, 80; seal of, 77 

Duels, judicial, letter concerning, 61 

Durham cathedral church, examination of the 
grave of St. Cuthbert in, in March, 1899 
Rev. J. T. Fowrer, M.A., F.S.A., on, 11 


Durham, library at, 209 


Dutton, Eleanor, 3 Elizabeth, 81: John. 83 
Sir John, 240; Sir Peter, sl; Thomas, 

Dymock family, arms of, 3 


Dymoke, Sir Thomas, % 


Edward the Confessor, King, arms of, 356 

Edward, Prince of Wales, arms of. as Earl of 
March, 356 

Edyndone, William de, bishop of Winchester, 
grant to, 292, seal of, 292 

Egerton, Elizabeth, 79; John, 79, 82; Raufe, 79 

Egypt, bronze statuettes from, analyses of, 367, 

373; leaden objects from, 373; use of 
lead in, 372, 422 

Elizabeth, Queen of Henry VIL. portions of 
head of, in painted glass, 454 

Elton family, arms of, 357 

Emesa, Phoenicia, silver vase from, 169, 172 

Ephesus, bronze plate from, analysis of, 367 ; 
lead from the temple of, 374 

Esteney family, arms of, 357 

Eton, John de, 82 

Eubea, lead mines in, 375 

Evans, Lewis, F.S.A., on a portable sundial of 
gilt brass made for Cardinal Wolsey, 331 


Exeter, view of, by Hoefnagel, 328 


F. 


Farewell, George, prebendary of Wells, 226 

Farndone, Nicholas de, 259 

Farrier’s tool, bronze, from Pompeii, 248 ; iron, 
from Silchester (Hants.), 248 

Faustulus, supposed sepulchre of, 177 

Felixstow (Suffolk), Roman pottery from, 105 

Ferdinand, archduke of Tyrol, 322; missal 
painted for, 323 

Ferrandi, Bernard, grant by, 291, seal of, 291; 
Sir Peter, 291; Sanctius Garcie, seal of, 


291 
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Fibbia, Francesco Anteminelli Castracani, 190 

Figurine, lead, from Hissarlik, 369 

Fitzgerald, Justin, 275 

Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe (Linc.), geneaiogy 
of the family of, as illustrated by an 

illuminated and emblazoned copy of the 

statutes from Edward III. to Henry VI., 

A. Hicatns, F.S.A., 


pedigree of, 4 


on, l; arms of, l; 


Fitzwilliam, Elizabeth, 2,3; George, 8; Joan, 3 
Margaret, 4; 
Thomas, of Aldwark, 9; Sir Thomas, of 
Mablethorpe, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, inquisition 


will 


Thomas, 2, 3, 4, 5; Sir 


post mortem of, 7, of, 5; Sir 
William, 1 

Florence, Italy, ivory casket from, 160 

Fortescue, Sir John, 280; Margaret, 280 

Fortibus, John de, chancellor of Wells, 207 

Foulshurst, Cicely, 7%; Robert, 77, 7; Thomas, 
79 

Fow.er, Rev. J. T., 

the 


Cathedral 


M.A., F.S.A., on an examina- 
Cuthbert in 


March, 


tion of grave of St 


Durham Church, in 


1899, 11 


Fox, Greorce E., F.S.A., and Hore, W. H. Ss 


Joun, M.A., on excavations on the site of 


the Roman city at Silchester (Hants.), in 

in 1900, 229 
Fox, Richard, bishop of Winchester, 333 
France, bronze socketed axe from, analysis of, 


Roman lead coffin from, 419, 420 


1899, 87; 


365 ; 
Friskney family, arms of, 2 


Frog, 


edible, bones of, found at Suilchester 


(Hants.), 252 


Galena, used as a pigment for painting the eyes, 
372 

Gamlyn, John, 8 

Raufe, 83 


Graringes, Alice, first canoness of Lacock ( Wilts. ), 


126 


Gamul, Sir Francis, 83 


Crase seal of the court of, 291 

G Sir John, 217 

Grau iden coins used in, 422; Roman lead 
nining in, 378 

(ra i 42 

Ger Roman, from Caerwent (Mon.), 316, 
Silchester (Hants.), 111, 250 

(y |. Gilbert, Lord, 83 

G iy, Roman lead-mining in, 380 


(tha ( Boeotia), lead plaques from, 370 
tobert, 268 

G ngham, Sir Robert de, seal of, 290 
Gisors, Sir John, mayor of London, 257 
Glas eraldic, in Great Malvern Priory Church, 


bowl 
lll; 


179; 
108, 


Rome, 


mm Silehester (Hants.), 95, 


beads, from 


hiecta 


various, from Silchester, 250 


Thomas, Duke of, letter of, concern- 


Gloucester 


r judicial duels, 61 


Cinostic gem, from Silchester (Hants.), 111 
Godwin, Francis, canon of Wells, 217 
Gowtanp, W., F.S.A., on the remains of a silver 


refinery at Silchester (Hants.), 113; the 
Karly Metallurgy of Silver and Lead 
Part I., Lead, 359 
on lances, 35, 42 


(rrapers, 


Crrate 42 

Greaves, 45 

Grey of Rathin, Edmund, Lord, 80; seal of, 77 

Gring ir, payment to, for cards, 189 

(rrosvenor, Agnes, 8L; Raulyn or Raufe, 79, 82; 
Robert, 81, 82; Sir Thomas, 79, 82 

Guasto, Marquis del, portrait of, 45 


Gunthorpe, Thomas, dean of Wells, 214 
Gussetts of mail, 44 
rier of Southwick, 256 


H. 
Hagr eby Abbey (Line.), 
Halberstadt (Germany), ivory diptych at, 


164 


162 


silver paten at, 173 


Halicarnassus, use of lead in the mausoleum at 


374 


Hallstatt (Germany), leaden core for helmet 
from, 369 

Hampshire, Roman pig of lead from, 402 

Hampton Court Palace, portrait at, 45 

Hand, bone, from Caerwent (Mon.), 314 

Handford, Elizabeth, 

Hanley family, arms of, 357 

Hanscement or jacket, 41, 45 

Harcourt, Elizabeth, 32; Sir Robert, 32 

Harington family, arms of, 4 

Harington, Sir James, 4; Margaret, 4 

Harris, John, 275 

Harrop, H. D., F.S.A., on a defence of the 


Liberties of Chester, 1450, 71 
Harty, Isle of (Kent), lead celt from, 368 
Harvey, Daniel, 277 ; Kliab, 277; William, 277 
Hastings, Lord, a MS. collection of Ordinances 

of Chivalry belonging to, 29 
Haveryngge, John de, 291; seal of, 291 
Hawk, tigure of, coated with lead, from Naqada 

(Egypt), 372 
Hayles Abbey (Glouc.), book belonging to, 216 
Hayward, Walter, 294 
Healy, Richard, librarian at Wells, 


Hearths, at Silchester (Hants.), 88, 91, 92, 93, 


220, 224 


96, 100, 236, 237, 242 


Helm, Tilting, 41 


Helm, bronze, with lead core, from Hallstatt, 


369 


Henry VI., King of England, hymn to, 55 
Henry VII., King of England, head of, in 
painted glass, 354 
Herald, the oath of a, 70 
Heraldry : 
Arms from an emblazoned copy of the 


Statutes, 2; on a sundial made for 
Cardinal Wolsey, 332 

Arms: of Alcock, John, bishop of Worcester, 

37; Aske of Aughton, 3; 

Astley, Sir John, 31; Berkeley, 356; 

Besford, 355 ; 


Bubwith, 227 ; Cholmondeley, 82 ; Cow- 


Arragon, 


ore. 


Brugge or Bridges, 257 ; 
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Heraldry—continued. 

ley, 357; Dawtry, 3; Delahay, 356; 
Devenysh, 356; Dymock, 3; Edward the 
Confessor, 356; Edward, Prince of Wales, 
Wil- 
liam de, bishop of Winchester, 292; 
Elton, 357; Esteney, 357; Ferrandi, 291 : 
Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe, 1; Frisk- 
ney, 2; Hanley, 357 : 
Hogelington, 357; 


293 ; 


as Earl of March, 356; Edyndone, 


Harrington, 4; 
Haveryngge, 291; 
Hungerford, 139 
Lovell, 354; Perlee, 290; Poplesham, 
356; 264; Ringhall, 357: 


Savage, 354; Stayne, 3; Sturmy, 292; 


Hussey, 292; 
Pulteney, 
Ulster, 356; Westminster Abbey, 356 ; 


Woodhall, 357 
Wynd- 


Wolsey, Cardinal, 332 ; 
Wykeham, William of, 290; 


sore, 289; York, cathedral church of. 
332 
Heraldic glass in Great Malvern Priory 


Church, 353 


Heswell, Richard, gravestone of, 13; measure- 
ment of, 28 

Hethe, John, 269 

Hexgrave Park (Notts.), Roman pig of lead 
from, 402 

Heyshaw Moor (Yorks.), 
from, 402 

Heytesbury (Wilts.), grant from the manor of, 
32 

Hicks, Anne, benefactor to Wells, 223 


Hiaarns, A., F.S.A., on an illuminated and em- 


of lead 


Roman pig 


blazoned copy of the statutes from Edward 

III. to Henry VL., illustrating the genea- 

logy of the family of Fitzwilliam of 
Mablethorpe (Linc.), 

Hilliard, Nicholas, painter, 326 

Hills, Richard, 269 

Hinges, brass, from Silchester (Hants.), 
245 

Hint’s Common (Staffs.), Roman pig of lead 
from, 402 

Hissarlik, leaden objects from, 369 

Hoefnagel, Jakob, 321, 330; Susanna, 322 


244, 


430 
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INDEX. 


H efnagel, Joris (George ), an allegorical paint- 


ing in miniature and other works by, 
Puitiep Norman, Treasvurer, on, 321; 
account of life of, 321 books of minia- 


tures by, 323, 32 engraved views by, 
328, 329, 330; missal by, 323; pictures 


by, 324, 327 

Hogelington family, arms of, 357 

Holford, Margaret, 83; William, 82, 83 

Holland, Henry, duke of Exeter, 261; 
84; John, duke of Exeter, 261, 267; 
earl of Huntingdon, 261; Ralph, 84 

Holt, Thomas, chancellor of Wells, 223 

Hooper, George, bishop of Bath and Wells, 215, 
224, 225 

Hore, W. H. M.A., and Fox, G. E.., 


F.S.A., on excavations on the site of the 


Isabel. 


John, 


Sr. Jowy, 


Roman city at Silchester (Hants.), in 


1899, 87; in 1900, 229 


Horsely down Fair, picture by Hoefnagel, errone- 


ously so called, 327 
Hostilius, supposed sepulechre of, 177 
Hepp, A. E., F.S.A., on 
remains found at 
31] 
Huddleston, Sir John, 216 
Hugh, Margaret, 84; Thomas, 84 
Hulse 
Human 
Durham, the 


St. Oswald, 24; 


the animal and other 


Caerwent (Mon.), 295. 


Margaret, 81; Thomas, 81 

(Mon.), 311; 
Cuthbert, 19, 
111 


remains, from Caerwent 


bones of St 
Silchester (Hants. ). 
Hungerford family, arms of, 139 


291; Sir Walter, 


Hungerford, Thomas, sea! of, 


Huygen 


s, Christian, 322 ; Constantyn, 322 


Ingot, bronze, from Spain, analysis of, 366 


Ins 


riptions: on a bell metal caldron at Lacock 


Abbey (Wilts.), 158; on monument of 


Ela Longespee, 135; in painted window 
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Inscriptions “continued 


it Great Malvern Priory Church, 354 


hu an, on a bone counter from Silchester 
Hants.), 250, on a gem from Silchester, 
Ll, on a lead pipe from Chester, 417, on 
pigs of lead, 379, 381, 399, 401, 402, 404, 
L106, on a stone from Caerwent (Mon.), 
10, on a stone found under the Niger 
Lapis in the Comitinm at Rome, 178, 
183, on a vase from Silchester, 103, on 


wall plaster from Caerwent, 314 
onze sword from, analysis of, 365 


collars for water pipe from Caer- 


went (Mon.), 309; dagger from Caerwent, 
308, 314; farrier’s tool from Silchester 
Hants.), 248: hoard of tools from Sil- 
chester, 246; spear points from Rome 


179: various from Caerwent, 300, 304, 
308, 309, 315, Silchester, 250 

Isidore of Seville, manuscript of his book at 
Wells, 213 

Italian card games, early, 185 

Ivor jects book-cover at Manich, 161 


Florence, L59 
162, 164; in 


Tréeves, 164, 168 


asket from diptych at 


erstadt, treasury at 


Japan, analysis of copper containing lead from, 


36: cupellation furnaces in, 117, 120 
leaden coins used in, 422; lead smelting 
in, 384, 388 


Jad bi CLUE 


3, letter concerning, 61 


nze figure of, from Chatelet (France 


LO4 stone head of, from Silchester 
Hants.), LLO 
‘ Just Pees,” “abilment” for, 40; regula- 
t for, 30 


|| 
ron objects: 
J 
Jupit 
— 


K 


Karslake, J. B., head of Jupiter found in garden 
of, at Silchester, 110 

Ken, Thomas, bishop of Bath and Wells, 224; 
extract from will of, 224 

Kerynia, Cyprus, Byzantine silver treasure from, 
159 

Kidder, Richard, 
224, 225 

Kidney, Benjamin, 277 

Kilmorey, Robert, Viscount, 83 

Kimmeridge shale objects, from Caerwent ( Mon.) 


bishop of Bath and Wells, 


3] Silchester (Hants.), 111 
Kirpy, T. F., M.A., 

the manor of Meonstoke (Hants.), 
Kirkham, Thomas de, abbot of Vale Royal, 80 


F.S.A., on the charters of 


Kite, Sir Robert, lord mayor of London, 277 

Knight, Sir Richard, figure of, in stained glass, 
356 

Knyvet, Charles, 268 

Kosaka (Japan), analysis of copper containing 
lead from, 365 

Kratzer, Nicholas, maker of dials, account of, 

Krelingen (Germany), crest at, 34 


Ky Ilpeke, barony of, 287 


Lacock Abbey (Wilts.), Harotp Brakspear on, 


125: the abbess’s lodging, 155: the bells. 
134; book cupboards in cloister, 145; 
caldron from, 158; cartularies of, 125, 
126; chapter house, 142; church, 129; 


cloister, 136; dormitorium or dorter, 147; 
foundation of, 125; granted to Sir William 
Sharington, 127; infirmary, 150; kitchen, 
157: Lady Chapel, 126, 132; 
39; map of, in 1714, 137; 


foundress, 134; necessarium or rere-dorter, 


INDEX. 


Laycock Abbey —continued. 

149; painted glass formerly in, 156; plan, 

129 ; precinct, 127 ; refectorium or frater, 
150; report of Royal Commissioners, 126 ; 
sacristy, 140; tiles, 142; wall paintings, 
140, 153; warming house, 145; western 
range, 152 

Laconia, leaden statuette from, 370 

Ladder, wooden, from Silchester (Hants.), 244 

Lake dwellings, objects of lead from, 368 

Lamp silver, from Cyprus, 168 ; terra-cotta, from 
Silchester (Hants.), 110, 250 

Lampsacus, silver lamp-stand and paten from, 
166, 167 

Lamp-stand and paten, silver, from Lampsacus, 
166, 167 

Lamunia, lead weight from, 369 

Langley, Edmond, ear] of Cambridge, 261 

Lascaris, Beatrice di Guglielmo Ventimiglia, 190 

Latymer, William, 278, 279 

Laurion (Attica), analyses of slag from, 393; 
lead and silver mines at, 370, 374; smelt- 
ing furnaces at, 391 

Lead and silver, the early metallurgy of: Part L., 
Lead, W. Gow.and, F.S.A., on, 359; analy- 
ses of, celt from Ireland containing lead, 
364, of some early copper-lead-tin alloys, 
365; of Egyptian, Roman, and other 

bronze objects containing much lead, 367, 

of Japanese copper containing lead, 365, 
of modern commercial lead, 405, of Roman 
pigs of lead, 403, of sheet lead from Bath, 
409, of wrought lead from Verulamium, 
410, Silchester, 410; the early history of, 
360; the metallurgy of, in Greek and 
Roman times, 384; the uses of, in Roman 
times, 408 

Leaden objects: celts, 368; cistern in London, 

coffins, Roman, from Colchester 

(Essex), 419, France, 419, 420; 


$22; cup from Rome, 420; discs from 


280 ; 


coins, 


lavatory, Mycene, 370, Thoricos, 370, Vaphio e 
monument of tomb, 370; figurine from Hissarlik, 369; 
hawk, figure of, coated with lead, from 


INDEX. 


Leaden obje ‘ts—-confinue i. 


head of Medusa, 


Naqada Egy pt), 


$21; inscribed roll, 422; lumps from 
Hissarlik, 369; ossuaria, 418, 420; pigs, 
from Bale, 381, Britain, 399, 402, 403, 


pipes, £10, 
417, Rome, 


France 379, Spain, 378, 400 ; 


from Chester, 411, 412, 414, 


411, 418, Silchester, 415, 416; plaques, 
from Boeothia, 370; sheets from Bath, 
408, 409; sling bullets, 422; statuette 
from Laconia, 370; tablets, 422; tokens, 
$22; toys, 422; various, from Caerwent 


305, 309, 310, 315, Chaldea, 371, 
lake 


vessel from Pompeii. 419, 


(Mon.), 


Egy pt, $73; 373, dwellings, 368, 
Tiryns, 370; 
120: wheel from Hissarlik, 369 ; 


179, 369, 422 


weights, 


Le Forez (France), Roman pig of lead from, 379 

Legg, Dr. Wickham, note on the “ Manner and 
the Form of the Coronacion,” in the 
Hastings MS., 46 

Leicester, John, 81; Mande, 81] 

Leigh, Sir Robert, 73 

Leland, John, account of the library at Wells, 
210 

Lem, Joseph, 270 

Leofric, bishop of Exeter, 213 

Les Bossenno, near Carnac | Brittany), temple at, 
236 

Lillebonne (France), Roman pig of lead from, 
379 

Lincoln, brass formerly in the cathedral church 
of, 

London, crypts or undercrofts in, 


of, by 


crypt in, 258 ; 


list of. 257 


view Hoefnagel, 328: Aldgate, 


Bishopsgate Street, cry pt 


in, 208; Cannon Street, crypt under 
Gerrard’s or Gisor’s Hall, 257: Cold- 
harbour, deed relating to, 265, 283. 


residence of Sir John de Pulteney in. 


257, 260; Cross Lane, 279; Duck’s Foot 
Lane, 275: Goefair Lane, 279: Green 
Lettuce Lane, 273; Hay Wharf Lane. 
260 - Jewry Street, crypt in, 258; 
3 


tinued. 


saurence Poultney Hill, crypt in, 259, 


27U, doorways In, 274; Leadenhall! Street 
cI t in, 2os Manor of the Rose, a 
residence of Sir John de Pulteney, 257, 
262, 266 St. Laurence Candlewick, 


church of, 259; St. Laurence Poultney, 


church of, 259. 27k. college of, wee. 27s 
burial ground of, 275, parish of, 257, 
272; St Mary-le-Bow, crypt near, 258 
Smithfield, combats in, 36; Suffolk Lane, 
275, lead cistern in, 280, plaster work in 
Threadneedle Street, crypt unde! 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 259; Warwick 
Square, leaden ossuaria from, 420; Water- 

Hall, 262; Watling Street, crypt 


i! ~ 


rie 8 


Longe spec Ela. foundress of Lacock Abbey 
Wilts.). 125: William, 
125 


L’Ortalan 


monument of, 135; 


picture by, 45 


Lovell, Sir Thomas, arms of, in painted glass, 


Loveyne, Sir Nicholas de, 265 
Ludus Tr 


ames, a notice of, with some remarks on 


umphorum and some early Italian card 


the origin of the game of cards, R. Srrece, 
on, 
Lyalto John, 32 


M. 


Mableth 


rpe (Line.), brass at, 3 


I 


Mableth rpe, Elizabeth, 2; Thomas de, 2 
Madrid, votive shield of Theodosius at, 162 


Main-de-fer, 42 


Mainwaring, Alice, 84; Amicia, 7%; Cicely, 7Y : 


Clemence, 83: Elizabeth, 79; Joan, 70; Sir 
John. 78, 82, 84: Margaret, 74; Margery 


79 Ralph, 78: Randie, 79; Sir Randle, 
83. 84: William, 


Malet, William, benefactor to Wells, 22:5 


9 


Malvern, Great (Worc.), heraldic glass in the 


priory church of, R. W. Pavt, F.8.A., 
on, 353; inscriptions on, 354, 356; the 
kneeling figures in tabards, 354; the 


shields, 356 

Manley, Mary, 83; Thomas, 53 

Mantegna, cards of 190 

Marble, various, from Silchester (Hants.), 250 

Marcaunt, Sir Robert, 294 

Marcus Aurelius, coin of, 234 

Mar!borough, Walter of, 207 

Martin, A. T., M.A., F.S.A., 
M.A., F.S.A., 
(Mon.) in 1899, 1900, 295 


of. 36 


Asupy, T., 


on excavations at Caerwent 


and 


Masse, Pierre de, challenge combat with 
Sir John Astley, 35 

Matlock (Derby), Roman 

Maydenwell (Line.), manor of, 3 

Medusa, leaden head of, 421 

Menthorp (Yorks.), bequests to, 205 

Meonstoke (Hants.), charters of the manor of, 
1. F. Baer, BMA. 
yranted to Winchester College by William 
of Wykeham, 285; 
stoke 
rers, 285 

Meonstoke, Humphrey of, 285 ; 


2R5, 


pigs of lead from, 


on, 28); 

the manor of Meon- 

Ferraunt, 291; of Meonstoke Per- 

Walter of, grant 
to, 

Merchant Taylors’ Company, school of, 269 

Metallurgy of Silver and Lead, the Early: Part I., 
Lead; W. Gowtanp, F.S.A., on, 359; the 
early history of lead, 360. the metallurgy 
of lead in Greek and Roman times, 384; 
the use of lead in Roman times, 408 

Milan, pack of cards at, 189, 190 

Mills, Henry, librarian at Wells, 220 

Minsterley (Salop), Roman pigs of lead from, 

Mitelli, Guis. Maria, engraver of cards, 190 

Moleyns, Robert, Lord Hungerford, 32 

Monck, George, Duke of Albemarle, 279 

Monreale, cathedral of, figure of St. Sergius in, 


160 


INDEX. 


Montfort, Elena de, abbess of Lacock, 154: Joan 
de, abbess of Lacock, 132 

Moore, William, 278 

Morbihan (France), lead celt from, 368 

Moroni, portrait by, 44 

Mosaic pavements: Daphne, monastery of, 160; 
Ravenna, 163, 168; Silchester (Hants.), 


233 


94, 230, 232, 


Moton, 42 

Mottoes on a picture by Hoefnagel, 325 

Mugheir (Chaldwa), leaden objects from, 371 

Munich, ivory bookecover in the Royal Library 
at, 161 

Mutlenz 


burial mound at, analysis of, 365 


(Switzerland), mass of bronze from 


Mycene, discs of lead from, 370 


N. 


Naqada (Egypt), figure of hawk coated with 
lead from, 372 

National Gallery, portraits in, 44, 45 

Needham, Eleanor, 83; Sir John, 75, 79; Mar- 
garet, 79 

Nestus, valley of the (Macedonia), lead works 
in, 375 

Nicephorus Phocas, Emperor, 174 

Nicetas Chaleutzes, 174 

Niello work, on silver basin from Cyprus, 159, 

161; on silver dish or paten from Cyprus, 

165 ; 

170 

Lapis, the, in the Comitium at Rome, 


on silver spoons from Cyprus, 


Niger 
Commenpatore Giacomo Bont, Hon. F.S.A., 
175; 


Bapoetey, 175; inseription found under, 


on, prefatory note by Sr. Crair 


178,183; medieval well near, 182; objects 
found under, 179; pottery from under, 
179, 182 
Nonsuch Palace, view of, by Hoefnagel, 322, 
329 


INDEX. 

Norm Puitip, Treascrer, on Sir John de 

Palteney and his two residences in P 

London, Cold Harbour and the Manor of 

the Rose, with remarks on the parish of | padjock n. from Silchester (Hants.), 247 

St. Laurence Poultney, 257; on an alle-  Pajstave, bronze, filled with lead, from Oviedo 

gorical painting in miniature by Joris Spain). 368 

(George) Hoefnagel, and on some other Paris iden head of Medusa from, 421; 


works by this artist, 32 

Norreys, Robert, 32 

Nottinghamshire, Roman pig of lead from, 402 

Norwich, view of, by Hoefnagel, 328 

Numidia, leaden coins of, 422 

Nuremburg, the ordinance of, mentions cards, 
189 

Nydan-Steinberg (Switzerland), bronze flanged 


celt from, analysis of, 367 


Q. 


Obelisk of Theodosius at Constantinople, 163 


Offley, Rev. William, 274 

Ogart, Sir Andrew, 81; Margaret, 81 

Olney ( sucks. ), bequests to the church of, 205 
Onchen, Susanna van, 322 

Onens (Lake Nenchiatel), lead objects from 


dwellings at, 368 

Orihuela (Valencia), Roman pig of lead from, 
378, 400 

Ortelius, Abraham, 322, 330 

Ossuaria, lead, from Delos, 419, Warwick Square, 
London, 419, 420 

Otgher, Justus, 274 

Our Lord, on a silver lamp or censer, 168 

Oviedo (Spain), bronze palstave filled with lead 
from, 368 

Owen, William, 280 

Oxford, Corpus Christi College, dial formerly at, 
333: Merton College. 


library at, 209; 


New College, library at, 209; view of, by 


Hoefnagel, 328 


mounted combat at, 35 
Sir John, 31 


Pate iver, 


Paston, 
Halberstadt 


Lampsacus, 166, 167 


from Cyprus, 165: 

Germany ), 173 ; 
Patera, bronze, from Silchester (Hants.), 244 
Paut, R. W., F.S.A., on the 


Great Malvern Priory 


heraldic glass in 


Church ( Wore.) 


Peers, C. R., M.A., F.S.A., 
in Romsey Abbey Charch, 317 
Pendar 


Lake 


on recent discoveries 


lead, from lake dwelling at Peschiera 


Garda), 369 


Perlee, Robert, 289; seal of, 290 

Perrers, Alice, lady of the manor of Meonstoke, 

Pern, lead smelting in, 363 

Pese hiera { Lake Garda), lead objects from 
dwellings at, 369 

Peter the neé -eyed, book written by, at Wells, 
216 


| of, from Silchester (Hants.), 89, 111 


Pig, sku 


Pigs of lead, Roman, from Bale, 381; Britain, 
iunalyses of, 403, inscriptions on, 402, list 
102; France, 379; Spain, 378, 400 


ul, Roman, from Chester, 411, 412, 
417; Rome, 411, 418; 
416; 

mes, 410 


Plant remains of 


Pipes 414, 
Silchester (Hants. ), 
manufacture of. in Roman 


Roman Silchester, CLement 
§.. on, 252: list of planta, 254 
Plaques 
from Rome, 180 
Plate, bror 


net, 


lead, from Boeothia, 370; terra-cotta, 


ze, from Ephesus, analysis of, 367 
Sibilla de 


Alan de, grant by, 287 


Plammer, Dr 


Cuthbert, 15 


Selby, examines the bones of St. 


— 
| 
| 288 
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INDEX. 


Pole, Edmund de la, duke of Suffolk, 267, 268: 
John de la, duke of Suffolk, 267; John de 
la, earl of Lineoln, 267, 268: William de 
la, duke of Suffolk, 267 

Polstead, Henry, 27% 

Pompeii, bronze farrier’s tool from, 248; leaden 
vessel from, 419, 420 

Poole, Elizabeth, 83: Thomas, 83 

Popham, Alexander, 218; Henry, 294; Sir 
William, 290 

Poplesham family, arms of, 356 

Porphyry, found at Silchester (Hants.), 111, 250 

Pottery, Roman, from Caerwent (Mon.), 300 
305, 30R, 310, 313; Cardiff Castle, 339 
342; Felixstow (Suffolk), 105: Rome, 
from under the Niger Lapis, 179, 182. 

Silchester (Hants.), 95, 96, 97, 101-110. 
237, 246, 247, 250; York Museum, 105 

Pottery kilns, in Greece, 39] 

Pulborough (Sussex), Roman pig of lead from, 

Palteney (Leicester), 25% 

Pulteney, Ellen, 280 

Pulteney, Sir John de, and his two London resi- 
dences, Cold Harbour and the Manor of 
the Rose, Pattie Norman, Treasurer, on, 
257; account of, 259; arms of, 264: 
descendants of, 280; will of, 263, 281 

Pulteney, Margaret, 264, 265; Robert, 280; 
William, 264, 280; Sir William, 280 


Pykard, Henry, 264, 265 


Q 


Quern, from Caerwent (Mon.), 308, 313 


R 


Radcliffe, Henry, Earl of Sussex, 268; Robert, 
Earl of Sussex, 268; Thomas, Earl of 
Sussex, 268 

Radford, Thomas, 279 


Raines, John, binder to Henry ViII., 215 


Ravenna, mosaic at, 163, 168 

Ravenscroft, Henry, 84; Hugh de, 84; Isabel, 
x4 

Reade, William, bishop of Chichester, 209 


Rep, Cirement, F.R.S., on the plant-remains of 


Roman Silchester, 252 
Rerebrace, 41, 42, 45 
Rhodes, lead mines in, 375 
Richard, prior of Birkenhead, 80 
Richard II., King of England, letter to, con- 

cerning judicial duels, 61] 

Richmond, view of, by Hoefnagel, 328 
Ring, bronze, from Tuban (Bohemia), analysis 

of, 366 
Ringhall family, arms of, 357 
Rio Tinto (Spain), furnaces at, 394 
Rochester (Kent), crypt at, 257 
Roll, lead, inscribed, 422 
Roman remains at or from, Aston Farm (Salop), 

402; Bath (Somerset), 402, 409; Blag- 

don (Somerset), 402; Boughton, Great 

(Cheshire), 402; Bristol, 402; Brough 

(Yorks.), 402; Bruton (Somerset), 402; 

Bukowina, 165, 166; Caerwent (Mon.), 

295: Cardiff Castle, 335; Castleton 

(Derby), 402; Charterhouse (Somerset), 

402; Chester, 402, 411, 412, 414, 417; 

Colchester (Essex), 419; France, 419, 

420; Hexgrave Park (Notts.), 402 ; 

Heyshaw Moor (Yorks.), 402; Hint’s 

Common (Staffs.), 402; Les Bossenno 

(Brittany), 236; London, 420; Matlock 

(Derby), 402; Minsterley (Salop), 402; 

Paris, 421; Pompeii, 248, 419, 420; 

Pulborough (Sussex), 402; Rome, 175, 

411, 418, 421; Romsey Abbey (Hants.), 

318: Runcorn (Cheshire), 402; Sv. Alban’s 

(Herts.), 410; Shelve (Salop), 402 : 

Silchester (Hants.), 87, 113, 229, 252, 

410, 415, 416, 417; Snailbeach Farm 

(Salop), 402; Snead (Salop), 402; Stock- 

bridge (Hants.), 402; Vienna, 165, 106; 

Wirksworth (Derby), 402; Wokey Hole 


(Somerset), 402 


| 
| 


tome, catacombs in, 164: cry pt of the cemetery 
£20 ; 


the Niger 


of Genercsa, 164; leaden cup from 
leaden pipe from, 411, 418 
Lapis in the Comitiam at, COMMENDATORE 


Bont, Hon 175: 


silver cross at St. Peter’s, 132 


GIACOMO on, 


Rome and Carthage, treaty between, LS] 

Romsey (Hants.), recent discoveries in the Abbey 
Church of, C. R. Peers, M.A., F.S.A., on, 
317: foundations of an apse, 318: Norman 

319; 


320; Saxon work in, 


work in, Roman material used in, 
320: walls in nave, 
317 
Romulus, supposed sepulchre of, 177 
Ropley (Hants.), manor of, 285 
Rothbury 
S68 


pommels of lead from, 3 


(Northumb.), bronze swords with 


Rouen, drawings by Hoefnagel in library at, 324 
Rudolph IJ., Emperor, miniatures painted for, 
I I I 
902 
Vat 
Runcorn (Cheshire), Roman pig of lead from, 


Ryngeborne, William, 289, 290 


Sabatons, 45 

Sado, Island of (Japan), analysis of copper con- 
taining lead from, 365 

Saffron Walden Museum, graper in, 42 

St. Alban’s (Herts.), analysis of lead from, 410 

St. Andrew, in a wall painting, 153 

St. Antoninus of Florence, mention of cards by, 
189 

St. Augustine, in wall painting, 140 

St. Bacchus, on an ivory casket at Florence, 
L159, of, in silver basin 


160; medallion 


from Cyprus, 159; on a mosaic in 
monastery of Daphne, 160; story of, 160 
St. Bernardin of Sienna, sermon by, 185, 189 


St. Christopher, in a wall painting, 153 


INDEX. 


St. James 


the 


137 


St. Cuthbert, examination of the grave of, in 
Durham cathedral church, in March, 
1899, the Rev. J. T. Fowner, M.A., 
F.S.A.. on, 11; note on traditions as to 
the removal of the body of, 17; notes on 
the bones of, 19; list of miscellaneous 


bones found, 26; measurements of grave 


and coffin, 28 

n a silver lamp or censer, 169 
St. John the Evangelist, on a silver lamp or 
censer, 169 


kull of, 15, 16, 24 


n a silver lamp or censer, 168 


St. Oswald 

. Paul, 

St. Peter, on a silver lamp or censer, 168 

St. Quintin, Walter de, archdeacon of Taunton 
204 

St. Rufinianus, portrait of, 164 


St. Sergius, figure of, in cathedral of Monreale 
160: on an ivory casket at Florence, 159, 


medallion of, in silver basin from 


160 
Cyprus, 159; on a mosaic in the monastery 
ot Daphne, 160; story of, 160 

St. Valéry-sur-Somme (France), Roman pig of 
lead from, 379 

St. William, picture of, 45 

John, abbot of Chester, 73, 80; 


Salchall seal 


ot 


Salisbury, Marquis of, picture by Hoefnagel 


belonging to, 327 


ging 
Saltfleetby (Line.), lease of manor of, 6, 7 
Savage, Sir John, arms of, in painted glass, 354 
Savernake, forest of, tenure of, 292 

Scotland, bronze caldron from, analysis of, 365 
204 


Scure J nn de. 


Seals 
Attached to a petition in defence of the 
Liberties of Chester, 77; on charters 
Meonstoke (Hants.), 28%, 


291, 292, 293, 294 


289, 290 


Collegiate, Winchester College, 290 


Official, Gascony, court of, 291 
Personal, Birkenhead, prior of, 77; Bleoberi, 
John de, 294; Cholmondeley, Richard, 


Edyndone, 


77: Dudley, John, Lord, 77; 


43% 


Seals—continued 
William 
secretum of. 
291 ; 


CGrrey 


de, bishop of 
294; Ferrandi, 
Ferrand, 


Kdmund, Lord, 77 
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Silchester—continued. 


Winchester, 
Bernard, 
Sanctius Garcie, 291; 


Haveryngge, 


John de, 291; Hungerford, Thomas, 293 ; 


Salghall, John, abbot of 


Chester, 77; 


Sevenhampton, Walter de, 293; Stanley, 


Sir Thomas, 77; Starmy, Henry 
Sutton, Richard de, 


William of, 


bishop of 


12 ; 


Wy keham, 


Winchester, 


secretum of, 289, 204: Wyndesore, Sir 


William, 289 
Seamer Moor (Yorks.), lead célt from, 368 


Selleck, John, archdeacon of Bath, 224 


Serapis, stone head of, from Silchester (Hants.), 


110 
Serena, Francesco, 280 
Serravalle, John de, Bishop of Rimini, 21] 
Sevenhampton, Walter de, 291, seal of, 291 
Sharington, Sir William, 127, 129 
Shavington (Salop), 75 
Sheffield, Sir Robert, 6; Sir Thomas, 9 
Shelve (Salop), Roman pigs of lead from, 
Shield, silver votive, of Theodosius, 162 
Shrewsbury, view of, by Hoefnagel, 328 
Shropshire, Roman pigs of lead from, 402 


Siberia, silver dish from, 173 


| Silver 


Silver 


Silchester (Hants.), excavations on the site of 


L899, 


W. 
GeorGe E. 


the Roman city at, in 


Joun Hope, M.A., and 


H. Sr. 


Fox, 


buildings in, 87; Insula XXII., buildings 
in, 98; Insula XXIIL., buildings in, 229: 
Insula XXIV., buildings in, 237: Insula 
XXV., buildings in, 241; Insula XXVI 
buildings in, 242; iron objects from, 246, 
250; Kimmeridge shale objects from, 
111; ladder from, 244; lamps from, 110, 
250; lead from, analyses of, 410, 415, 
416; 
94, 230, 232, 233; 
416; 
F.R.S., on, 252; 
pottery from, 95, 96, 97, 101, 102-110, 
237, 246, 247, 250; at, 
W. Gowtanp, F.S.A., solder 
from, analysis of, 417; of 
Jupiter or Serapis from, 110; tools, iron, 
hoard of, 246; wall plaster from, 241; 
wells, lined, 93, 94, 96, 
101, 244, 246; white clay figure of cock 
from, 88 

and Lead, the early metallurgy of: Part 
I., Lead ; W. Gow.anp, F.S.A., on, 359 


marble from, 250; mosaics from, 
pipes, lead, from, 415, 
of, Reip, 


porphyry from, 111, 250; 


plant remains CLEMENT 


silver refinery 
113; 


stone 


on, 


h oad 


square wooden 


objects: basin from Cyprus, 159; a 
Byzantine Treasure from Cyprus, O. M. 
Daron, M.A., F.S.A., on, 159; cross from 
St. Peter’s, Rome, 172; dish from Cyprus, 
165, Siberia, 173; lamp or censer from 
Cyprus, 168; lamp-stand and paten from 


Lampsacus, 166, 167; paten, from Cyprus, 


F.S.A., on, 87, in 1900, 229; analyses of 
lead from, 410, 415, 416, of solder from, 
117; 


animal remains from, 89, 100, 111; 


architectural remains from, 101; block 
plan of portions excavated up to L899, 
112, to 1900, 251: bone objects from, 
250; brass objects from, 244, 245; bronze 
objects from, 111, 244, 246, 247, 250; 


candlesticks from, 110; coins from, 234, 


250; gems from, 111, 


250: glass objects 
from, 95, 108, 111, 250; hearths found at, 
242 ; 


lll; Insula XXI., 


88, 91, 92, 93, 96, 100, 236, 237, 


human remains from 


165, Halberstadt, 173, Lampsacus, 166, 

167 ; spoons from Cyprus, 169; vase from 

Emesa (Phoenicia), 169, 172; vessel from 

Bukowina, now at Vienna, 165, 166; 
votive shield of Theodosius, 162 

Silver refinery, remains of, at Silchester (Hants. ), 
W. Gow F.S.A., on, 113 

Siphnos, island of, lead works in, 375 

Sisinnius, name on stamp on silver objects from 
Cyprus, 166, 167, 169 

Skyllyng, Michael, 289 

Sling bullets, lead, 422 


Smithfield, combat with axes in, 36 
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g of lead 


Snailbeach Farm (Salop), Roman pi 
from, 402 

Snead (Salop), Roman pigs of lead from, 402 

Silchester 


Roman, analysis of, from 


(Hants.), 417 


Solder. 
Somercotes, South (Linc.), manor of, 3 
Somerford, William de, rector of Speen, 294 
Somersetshire, Roman pigs of lead frum, 402 
Southall (Middlesex), lead celt from, 368 
Spain, bronze ingot from, analysis of, 366; lead 
from a grave of the Bronze Age in, 368 ; 
lead mines of, 377; lead smelting in, 363 
Spear points, iron, from Rome, 179 

Spindle whorls, terra-cotta, from Rome, 179 
Spoons, silver, from Cyprus, 169 

Spurstowe, Alice, 84; Henry, 84; Richard, 84 
268 


Stafford, Edward, duke of Buckingham, 267, 

Staffordshire, Roman pig of lead from, 402 

Stamps on a silver dish or paten from Cyprus, 
165, 166; on a silver lamp or censer from 
Cyprus, 169; on silver lamp-stand and 
paten from Lampsacus, 166, 167; on a 
silver vessel at Vienna, 165, 166 

Stanley, Agnes, 81; Elizabeth, 83; Margery, 83 ; 
Sir Thomas, 80, seal of, 77; William, 81; 
Sir William, 81, 83 

Statuettes, bronze, from Egypt, analyses of, 367, 
373, from Silchester (Hants.), 250; lead 
from Laconia, 370 

Statutes, the, from Edward III. to Henry VL., 
an illuminated and emblazoned copy, illus- 
trating the genealogy of the family of 
Fitzwilliam of Mablethorpe (Linc.), A. 
Hiaerns, F.S.A., on, 1 

Stayne, de, family, arms of, 3 

Stayne, Joan de, 3; William de, 3 

Steere, R., F.S.A., on the Ludus Triumphorum 
and some early Italian card games, with 
remarks on the origin of the game of 
cards, 185 

Stockbridge (Hants.), Roman pig of lead from, 
402 

Stow, Henry, 260 


Sturmy, Henry, grant by, 292; seal of, 292 
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Stylas, bone, from Rome; 179 
gilt brass, made for Cardinal Wolsey, 
Lew Evans, F.S.A., on, 331 
Sussex, Roman pig of lead from, 402 
seal of, 288 


Sund) 


Sutton, Richard de, grant to, 287 ; 
29] 


Richard, 84; 


Swaffham, John de, notary 


Swinnerton, John de, 84; Roger 
de, 84 
Sword, bron 


ze, from Ireland, analysis of, 3665 ; 


pommels of lead from Rothbury 
(Nort 
Sydenham, Rev 
Wells 
John, 223 ; 


name on stamp on dish from Cyprus, 


humb.), 368 
C. 


by 


St 
215; 


Sir Philip, 215 


Barbe, gift to library at 
Humphrey, 216; Sir 
Symeon, 
166 
analysis of, 367 


mze coin of, 


Syracuse, bre 


Tablets, lead, 422 

Talbot, George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 261 
Terra-cotta « antefix from Rome, 10; 
candlesticks Silchester (Hants.), 
110; lamps from Silchester, 110, 250; 
plaque from ‘Rome, 180; spindle whorls 
179; 
y, precentor of Wells, 204 


bjects 


from 


from Rome, weights from Rome, 179 
Tessun, 
Teutonicus 


one 
lead mines 1n, 3/0 


Johannes, mention of cards by, 189 
Thasos, 
Theodore, name on silver spoon from Cyprus, 
169 
Theodosius, obelisk of, at Constantinople, 163; 
votive shir ld of, 162 
Thoricos 
116 
Thurible 


Tilt, jousting at the, 33 


L70 


near Laurion, analysis of slag from, 
lises of lead from, 370 


bronze, from Achmim (Panopolis), 168 


Tiryns, leaden objects from, 370 
Titian, portrait by, 45 

Tokens, lead, 422 

Tonletis, 45 


M 


444) 


Tools, iron, hoard of, from Silchester (Hants.), 
246 

Tortone, Marziano da, cards painted by, 189 

Toys, lead, 422 

Tresses, 42 

Tréves, ivory in the cathedral of, 164, 168 

Troutbeck, John, 81; William, 81 


Trumpet, bronze, from Dowris (Ireland), analysis 


of, 365 


Margaret, 81; 


Tuban (Bohemia), bronze ring from, analysis of, 
366 

Tudor, Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 261 

Tullius, 177 

Tunstall, Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham, 261, 333 


Turner, William, dean of Wells, 215, 216 


Ulster, arms of, 356 
Urswick, Christopher, archdeacon of Winchester, 
216 ‘ 


Vambrace, 42, 45 

Vamplates, 42 

Vaphio tomb, dises of lead from, 370 

Vase, Greek, found under the Niger Lapis at 
Rome, 180; (Phe- 


nicia), 169, 172 


silver, from Emesa, 

Vassali, Francesco, 280 

Venables, Hugh, baron of Kinderton, 79; Mar- 
garet, 83; Margery, 79, 83; Sir Richard, 
83; Thomas, 83; William, 83 

Venice, decree of magistrates of, prohibiting 
import of cards, 189 

Venta Silurum, see Caerwent 

Venus, bronze statuette of, from Silchester 
(Hants.), 250 

Vergil, Polidore, archdeacon of Wells, 216 

Vernon, Sir John, 

Richard, 79 


Verulamium, see St. Alban’s 


Margaret, &3 
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Vessel, lead, from Pompeii, 419, 420; silver, 
from Bukowina, now at Vienna, 165, 166 
Vezelaer, Elizabeth, 321 


Viei] Evreux (France), Roman pig of lead from, 


Vienna, book of miniatures in Ambras collection 
at, 324; silver vessel from Bukowina at, 
165, 166 

Virgin, the, on a silver lamp or censer, 168 

Visconti, Philip Maria, 190; cards used by, 189, 
197 


Vitius, name of a Roman potter, 107 


W 


Walleworth, William de, 289 

Wall plaster, from Caerwent (Mon.), 307, 314; 
Silchester (Hants.), 241 

Wansford 


been found near, 396 


(Northants.), furnace said to have 

Warburton, George, dean of Wells, 218; Peter, 
83 

Warp, Joun, F.S.A., on 

Roman origin, 335 


Warde, John, 270; Patience, 269, 270 


Cardiff Castle, its 


Warenner, Thomas le, 290 
Waterford (Ireland), celt from, analysis of, 364 
Weights, lead, 422, from Lamunia, 369, Rome, 
179, Switzerland, lake dwellings in, 369; 
stone and terra-cotta, from Rome, 179 
Wells (Somerset), library of the Dean and 
Chapter of, notes on the buildings, books, 
Rev. C. M. 
Cuurcu, MA., F.S.A., 201; benefactors 
to the library, 220; books in the Bub- 


with library, 209; books in the thirteenth 


and benefactors, by the 


and fourteenth century, 207; bookchains 

in the library, 227; the library in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 201 ; 
the library in the fifteenth century, 203 

Wells, wooden lined, at Silchester (Hants.), 93, 
94, 96, 101, 244, 246 


Westley, William, benefactor to Wells, 223 


INDEX. 


Westminster A bbey, urms of, 356 

Wheel, lead, from Hissarlik, 369 

Whitchurch, William de, abbot of Chester, 73 
Whitmore, Elizabeth, 83; William, 83 

Wilhelm V., duke of Bavaria, 322 

Wincanton, Walter of, 204 

Winchester (Hants.), grants from city of, 32, 33 
Winchester College, manor of Meonstoke granted 


to, 285, 290; seal of, 290 

Windsor Castle, view of, by Hoefnagel, 328 

Wirksworth (Derby), Roman pig of lead from, 

Wiseman, Thomas, 277 

Wodelok, Jasper, 290 ; John, 290 

Wokey Hole (Somerset), Roman pig of lead 
from, 402 

Wollishofen (Lake of Zurich), lead objects from 
dwellings at, 368 

Wolsey, Cardinal, arms of, 332; portable sun- 
dial of brass gilt made for, Lewis Evans, 
F.S.A., on, 331 

Wooden objects : ladder from Silchester (Hants.), 
244: various from Caerwent (Mon.), 314; 
wood lined wells at Silchester, 93. 94, 96, 
101, 244, 246 

Woodhall family, arms of, 357 

Worston, William de, 289 
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Wykel am, Nicholas de, archdeacon of Wilts, 
291 

Wykeham, William of, bishop of Winchester, 
grants the manor of Meonstoke to the 


college of Winchester, 285 ; 


secretum of, 


G4 


Wyndesore, Sir William de, grant to, 288 ; seal 


of, 289 


xX 


Xeres de la Frontera (Spain), view of, by 
Hoefnagel, 329 


Y 
York, arms of the cathedral church of, 332; 


Roman pottery in the museum at, 105 


Yorkshire, Roman pigs of lead from, 402 


Z 


Zachariah, figure of, in a manuscript, 164 


